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INTRODUCTION 


“Tue corruption of a poet,’ says Dryden, “is the 
generation of a critic.’ But the poets of Greece 
seem to have been free from this decay. In the 
fifth century at any rate they left criticism to the 
Sophists, such as Gorgias, Protagoras, and Empedo- 
cles; but like those who seek biology in Hebrew 
poetry, the poets’ views were warped by practical 
aims, the production of good citizens and instruction 
in the art of persuasion. Thus to them that poetry 
was good which seemed to have a good effect on 
conduct, and that prose was good which could work 
upon an audience the illusion of truth. Since they 
were sensitive to form and understood that the art 
of persuasion depended on formal excellence, they 
studied in some measure the use of words and 
evolved the earliest theories of grammar and syntax. 
But their ‘“ ethical twist’ * puts them out of court 
as literary critics. 

The Greek Comedians may be excluded on the 
same ground. Others besides Aristophanes sought 
to amuse and to instruct their audiences by rough- 
handling the tragedians and even by formulating 
theories of dramatic composition. But their aims, 


¢ The phrase is borrowed from Professor Saintsbury, to 
whom all students of criticism owe a debt which it is a 

pleasure to acknowledge. 
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too, were practical, to find fun where they could and 
to tickle the taste of Demos. The judges both of 
Tragedy and of Comedy were selected annually by 
lot, and, although there was a right of legal action 
against their verdict, who can doubt that such an 
action, if it were ever brought, would be argued 
upon good, plain reasons and not upon the techni- 
calities of aesthetic theory? Even Aristotle was 
catholic enough to maintain that “‘ the many ”’ are 
better judges of poetry than the expert few, and, 
since it was the function of the Comedian to reflect the 
taste of the many, his judgements of literature were 
those of the man who is content to know what he likes 
and deride what he doesn’t. The plain man, being 
more intimately concerned with goodness than with 
beauty, ascribes to poetry a moral and political aim 
and readily endorses Aristophanes’ dictum that 


Children and boys have a teacher assigned them, 
The bard is a master for manhood and youth. 4 


Plato is the first Greek writer who really graduated 
in literary criticism. He valued Art chiefly, it is 
true, for its moral effect on conduct in the city 
state. But he valued it too for its own sake and, if 
he was frightened of its fascination, that at any rate 
proves him aware of it. His aesthetic theory, culled 
from several dialogues, may be roughly summed up 
thus: All the arts are “ imitative,” but the objects 
which they represent are not the deceptive pheno- 
mena of sense (aio@yrd) but essential truths appre- 
hended by the mind (voyré) and dimly descried in 

. Trois pev yap mardaploow 
éore duddoKados doTis Ppdset, Tots HNB@ow O€ worynTal, 


Frogs, 1054-5. 
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phenomena. The process by which the artist appre- 
hends such truths is not the method, slow and sure, 
of dialectic. It is the ecstasy of inspiration, a mystic 
memory of something known before birth, a super- 
natural apprehension born from a mingled love of 
truth and beauty. His power is a spiritual magnetism. 
Inspired therewith by God, the poet in turn inspires 
his interpreter, the “ rhapsodist,’’ and through the 
interpreter the magnetic current passes to the audi- 
ence, who dangle fascinated at the loose end of the 
chain. This fascination—a Y~vyaywyia or conjuring 
of the soul—is the object of Art ; and the test of its 
excellence is its power of affecting with its peculiar 
pleasure the souls of those whose native qualities 
and education make them sensitive to its magic. 
There is little fault to find with this account of 
Art, except that its statement is more enthusiastic 
than logical, It clearly disproves the view that 
Plato was insensitive to Art. It was because his 
pulses throbbed alarmingly under the stress of poetry 
and music that he published the paradox in the 
Republic which has been often put forward as his 
considered judgement upon Art. How is it that the 
Poet, who appears in the Jon and the Phaedrus as a 
divine creature is abused in the Republic and sternly 
banished from the ideal state ? The paradox comes 
of Plato’s preoccupation with a purely political point 
- of view. The “ ethical twist ”’ is at its work again. 
Human emotion is always the stumbling-block of 
the political idealist, and he inevitably scents danger 
in the influence of these inspired singers, who so 
powerfully affect the emotions of their audience. 
The ideal citizen must be logical, resolute, and 
sternly self-controlled Poetry waters and nourishes 
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emotions which ought to be desiccated. Wonderful 
creatures, these poets, but out they must go. They 
endanger the ideals of citizenship. 

The Greeks were more emotional than Anglo- 
Saxons and even English Puritans were afraid of 
Art. Itis a fact that artists are seldom good citizens, 
and even the soberest of poets saw the danger. 
Wordsworth, in a letter to a friend of Robert Burns, 
says, “ It is a privilege of poetic genius to catch 
. . . a spirit of pleasure wherever it can be found. 
The poet, trusting to primary instincts, luxuriates 
among the felicities of love and wine, nor does he 
shrink from the company of the passion of love 
though immoderate, from convivial pleasure though 
intemperate.’ No jury of Puritans could acquit 
even Wordsworth after that. Imagine Swinburne 
as a prebendary of the New Jerusalem ! 

And Plato, as a political reformer, has another 
complaint against Art. His citizens must be clear 
thinkers who face facts and reverence truth above 
all things. “ But art does not deal in truth. It is 
content to represent the data of sense which are 
themselves a distorted image of reality. It is three 
removes from truth.” This flatly contradicts the 
aesthetic theory expressed in Plato’s other dialogues 
and seems to be a piece of special pleading de- 
signed to disguise the reformer’s prejudice. Pos- 
sessed by a serious and practical aim, he looks at 
Art as false and unreal, an irrelevant triviality. In 
the Laws he writes: “ Our social life is the best 
Tragedy : it is an imitation of the Best Life. What 
do we want with an imitation of an imitation? ”’ 
And even in the Phaedrus, where his enthusiasm for 


@ Plato, Rep. 606 p rpéper yap Tatra dpdovea, Séov a’ypety.” 
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literature is not concealed, he complains that books 
are unsatisfactory, because you cannot cross-examine 
them. They are no good at dialectic. “They go 
on saying the same thing over and over again.” 
«Tt is the speech of the man who knows that is 
alive : the written word is really but its ghost.” 

It is this view that Aristotle combats, finding the 
answer in Plato’s own mouth. It is not the “ par- 
ticulars ’ of sense (7a xa@’ exaora) that Art repre- 
sents, but ‘“‘ universal ”’ truths (7a xa@dAov), the inner 
interpretation of the mind. Therefore Art zs serious, 
more serious and more philosophical and therefore 
more useful than History, which he conceives—in 
the face of Herodotus and Thucydides—as a calendar 
of unrelated incidents. So poetry is not three 
removes from truth: it comes nearer the truth than 
any other human process, since it records “ not 
what did happen but what would happen ”’ @ and thus 
disentangles from human incidents the principles 
on which life works. The truth of art is higher than 
the truth of fact. What the artist “imitates ”’ is 
God’s method of creation. Understanding what 
happens and how it happens, he can create new 
happenings, in the texture of which the pattern of 
life is plainer than in any “ particular ’’ experience. 

And in dealing with Emotion, Aristotle meets 
Plato’s sensitive hesitation with hard common sense. 
Of course emotions are dangerous in the body 
politic. But what good is done by ignoring them or 
by heaping legislation on the safety-valve? We 
must face them as facts and use Art as their medicine. 
The soul, like the body, needs an occasional purge 
(ké0apo.s). Pent-up emotion is apt to explode in- 


€ Poetics, chi ix, $1. 
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conveniently. What the citizens need is an outlet 
such as dramatic poetry conveniently supplies. We 
must remember that the Athenian could not go to the 
theatre every day. That would be_ emotional 
dysentery. He took his purge regularly twice a 
‘year. Thus the emotions that would otherwise 
have curdled or atrophied were stirred to a storm and 
safely drawn off. To afford this pleasurable relief 
is the object of poetic drama. Poets must be 
recalled from exile to serve as medical officers../ 

This is Aristotle’s chief contribution to the art of 
literary criticism, of which he was the first profes- 
sional practitioner. That the content of the art- 
form is “‘ universal’ is a truth borrowed from Plato 
who had absent-mindedly forgotten it. That its 
aim is a peculiar form of pleasure, the pleasure of 
having one’s emotions stirred not by the facts of 
life but by their artistic representation, that seems 
to have been Aristotle’s own discovery. 

His other merits as a critic are those of an analyt- 
ical scientist. His treatment of style is the best 
example. He pins a poem on his board for observa- 
tion. What makes it different from a piece of prose ? 
Not only the metre. There is a difference in voca- 
bulary as well. ‘Strange words,” the poet uses. 
Not strange words only, that would be jargon. A 
judicious mixture of strange and ordinary words. 
Then he will be both intelligible and “ poetic.” An 
uninspiring recipe, but as sound as careful observa- 
tion and analysis can make it. Peter Bell was no 
more blind to the beauty of his primrose than is 
Aristotle to the enchantment of words. 

And it is the same with “ plot.” The plays he 
knows are set for careful observation, he probes 
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them with his scalpel, distinguishes, compares, and 
draws conclusions. The resultant rules are admir- 
ably sound—a plot must have unity, it must be one 
story, not several; it must not be so long that the 
audience forgets the beginning before it is ended ; 
the hero must be “ heroic’ and must cause his fate 
but not deserve it ; the chorus must play its part in 
the action; psychology must be subordinate to plot. 
His conclusions are impeccable; but they allow the 
crudest melodrama to rank with the Oedipus Tyrannus 
and above the Agamemnon. That Greek Tragedians 
were the Prophets of their age he seems wholly 
unaware. 

And why is it that Greek Tragedies all deal with 
the adventures of a small group of heroes? He has 
observed this in the course of his analysis, and made 
a careful note of it. The reason must be that these 
stories alone fulfil the exacting requirements of a 
tragic plot. A perfect example of the circular argu- 
ment; and not a hint of the historical reason that 
tragedy arose as a means of interpreting the saga 
stories in the light of a later morality. One might as 
well explain Fra Angelico’s choice of subjects with- 
out a reference to the Catholic religion. 

But science has its use among the Arts, and 
Aristotle’s indifference to literature gives value to 
his observation. Unmoved by the grandeur of 
Aeschylus and the sparkle of Aristophanes, he was 
all the more able to analyse their work objectively, 
and such principles in the art of literary criticism 
as are capable of exact definition he deduced and 
settled once for all. His dissection discovers all 
except the principle of life, and, while we deplore 
the capital omission, we must admit that he has 
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taught all later critics more than they can ever 
afford to forget. 

The critics who followed along the trail which 
Aristotle blazed as the most enterprising of human 
pioneers, were dull dogs who reproduced his vices 
without any of his merits. The pedants of Alex- 
andria and Pergamos confined themselves either to 
verbal criticism or to the literal examination of poetic 
statements, a futility to which the twenty-fifth 
chapter of the Poetscs might have supplied an anti- 
dote. A Victorian statistician once criticized Tenny- , 
son’s statement: ‘‘ Every moment dies a man,/ 
and every moment one is born,’’ and urged him to) 
insert the decimal points of strict accuracy. He 
might have thrived at Alexandria. Even Aristarchus, 
who asserted the principle of “ explaining Homer by 
himself,”’ rejected the line which stated that Odysseus 
opened and shut the door of the Wooden Horse ; 
Ovpwpov yap epyov ; Odysseus was no mere porter. 
Nor could Aphrodite have demeaned her godhead by 
setting a chair for Helen; and never could Nausicaa 
have been so indelicate as to propose to Odysseus. 

Equally futile was the invention and analysis of 
technical terms to express the myriad facets of 
literature—‘‘ anthypallage,” ‘‘ epanaphora,” “ ana- 
diplosis ’—a bleak pageant of terminological exacti- 
tudes, the heartless anatomy of dead literature by 
critics who regarded any piece of writing as a 
chemical compound easily produced by those who 
would learn from them the appropriate formula. 
Criticism had deserted the throne of philosophy to 
cohabit with philology and syntax. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus certainly raised the 
tone in the last century B.c. He inherits Aristotle’s 
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common sense and adds to it an appreciation of 
beauty in phrase and rhythm, dealing freely, as the 
earlier critics seldom dealt, with prose as well as 
poetry. But he was a propagandist and a school- 
master. His aims were to advocate the merits of 
the plain “classical’’ style against wanton Asiatic 
innovations and to teach his pupils how to avoid 
faults in composition. The former aim limits his 
sympathy almost to the point of absurdity and in 
pursuing the latter aim he failed to notice that all 
rules for writing are rules for writing badly. He 
can justly appreciate what he likes and give reasons 
for his liking, but he lacks the supreme critical 
quality of responding to all excellence in literature 
and infecting his audience with enthusiasm. 

This supreme quality “‘ Longinus”’ possesses. 
“ Till now,” says Gibbon in his Journal, “I was 
acquainted only with two ways of criticizing a 
beautiful passage, the one to show by an exact 
anatomy of it the distinct beauties of it and whence 
they sprung; the other an idle exclamation or a 
general encomium, which leaves nothing behind it. 
Longinus has shown me that there is a third. He 
tells me his own feelings upon reading it, and tells 
them with such energy that he communicates them.” 
When Gibbon wrote that, he believed the author 
of the treatise On the Sublime to be Longinus of 
Palmyra, the friend and counsellor of Queen Zenobia, 
and acknowledged by his contemporaries of the 
third century a.p. to be one of the greatest of literary 
critics. Gibbon liked to think that he had “in the 
Court of a Syrian Queen preserved the spirit of 
ancient Athens.” Later students have found reason 
to doubt the ascription. The manuscripts of chief 
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authority give the author, some as “ Dionysius 
Longinus,’ others as “ Dionysius or Longinus.” 
Zenobia’s counsellor was Cassius Longinus. But 
perhaps he had the name of Dionysius as well? Or 
if not that, then “ Dionysius or Longinus’”’ may be 
taken to express a doubt whether the author is 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus or Cassius Longinus of 
Palmyra; and no one who has read the former can 
hesitate for a moment between the horns of that 
dilemma. Whoever is the author of this admirable 
treatise, it is not Dionysius of Halicarnassus. But 
there is certainly reason to doubt that the treatise 
was written as late as the third century a.p. It has 
no affinity to that period. It sets out to controvert 
a work written in the reign of Augustus. It mentions 
no author later than the first century a.p. The 
description of the Roman world in the last chapter 
suits the first century better than the third, and 
suggests an obvious comparison with Tacitus’s 
Dialogue on Oratory. Certainly the arguments for 
Cassius Longinus as the author of this treatise are 
not more conclusive than those against. All we 
can safely say of the author is that we do not know 
who he was or where he lived or when he wrote. 
His excellence and his influence are matters of far 
greater importance. 

Strangely enough the records of “ antiquity ”’ 
contain no reference to this treatise, and its exist- 
ence was unknown until Robortello published it at 
Bonn in 1554. It was republished and translated in 
Italy, Switzerland, and England during the following 
hundred years but remained a close preserve for 
scholars until in 1674 Boileau published his trans- 
lation, which was re-issued more than twenty times 
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in the next hundred years. From that moment 
“ Longinus on the Sublime ” won fame commensur- 
ate with his merits, and the list of his students and 
admirers includes such names as those of Fénelon, 
Dryden, Addison, Pope, Goldsmith, Reynolds, 
Hurd, Fielding, Sterne, Gibbon, Fox, and Grattan. 
And whereas Aristotle’s Poetics won for a time the 
position of a Bible and was most: adulated by those 
who understood it least, the eulogists of Longinus 
clearly speak from warmth of personal acquaintance, 
inspired by his enthusiasm and grateful for the 
stimulus to their appreciation of literature. As one 
of his modern admirers says: ‘“‘ What Swift observed 
of books generally, that they give the same tone to 
our mind as good company gives to our air and 
manners, is particularly applicable to this treatise. 
It is essentially noble ; it is inspiring, it is elevating, 
it is illumining ; it taught criticism a new language, 
it breathed into it a new soul.’? The history of 
literature is full of adventure, but it records no fate 
more romantic than this of our unknown author, 
who came into his own twelve or fifteen hundred 
years after his death, and enjoys to-day a fame his 
dreams could never have foretold. 

The merit of this brief.and mutilated treatise is 
that for the first time in human history, a critic here 
faces the consequences of Aristotle’s admission that 
the end of literature is pleasure, the kind of pleasure 
which it alone can give; and that this is valuable 
not as a means towards guiding conduct or cajoling 
a jury but as an end in itself. The criterion of ex- 
cellence in literature is the absorption or illusion 


“ Churton Collins, Studies in Poetry and Criticism (Bell 
& Sons, 1905). 
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(éxoracs) of the audience or reader and that effect 
comes not from the mechanical application of rules 
or the rigid avoidance of mistakes but from the ex- 
pression of a forceful human character. Just as fine 
glass or well cast iron rings true to the stroke, so 
grandeur or sublimity in art gives the unmistakable 
“ring” of a great soul. “‘ Style is the shadow of a 
personality.” 

The chief means by which personality can thus be 
expressed are beautiful words, but to their proper 
use sincerity is essential, a mind full of meaning. 
There is nothing more nauseating than their empty 
and frivolous use. And since there is need also of 
technical skill before personality can be adequately 
expressed in words, “ Longinus ’’ employs the terms 
and categories which the philological anatomists 
invented. He speaks of tropes and figures. But 
throughout he insists that these are only means of 
analysis. The one essential is genuine feeling. 
Without that no skill in writing is of value and its 
presence covers a multitude of faults. 

Sensitive, acute, enthusiastic, here is a critic who 
makes it clear at last beyond all doubt that literature 
is a function of life and that those who, having 
something to say, have learnt how to say it create 
a revelation as sweet to the world as the making of 
it is to them, and work one of the many miracles 
that make life worth living. 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT 


Tue text here printed is based on Vahlen’s third 
edition (Leipzig, 1885), and the chief deviations 
from it are noted at the foot of each page. 

The prime source of all existing texts of the 
Poetics is the eleventh century Paris manuscript, 
No. 1741, designated as A®° To the manuscripts of 
the Renaissance few, except Dr. Margoliouth, now 
assign any independent value, but they contain 
useful suggestions for the correction of obvious 
errors and defects in A°. These are here designated 
‘“‘copies.”” V. stands for Vahlen’s third edition, and 
By. for the late Professor Ingram Bywater, who has 
earned the gratitude and admiration of all students 
of the Poetics by his services both to the text and 
to its interpretation. 

Then there is the Arabic transcript. Translated 
in the eleventh century from a Syriac translation 
made in the eighth century, it appears to make 
little sense, but sometimes gives dim visions of the 
readings of a manuscript three centuries older but 
not necessarily better than A®‘, readings which 
confirm some of the improvements introduced into 
Renaissance texts. 
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1. Tepi TOUNTUKAS avThs Te Kal Tov elO@v atris, 
nv Twa Ovvap EKaOTOV €xel, Kal Tas Sel ouv- 
iotacbat tovs pvdovs et péAAcr Kadds cEew 7 
molnots, eT. O€ EK TOGWY Kal TOiwY €oTL Lopiw”, 
Opoiws b€ Kal wept THY GAAwY doa THS adTHs €oTt 
pcOddov, Aéeywwev apEdpevor Kata dvow mp@Tov 
aT0 TOV TPWTWV. 

"Ezromrouia 67) Kal 7 THs Tpaywodlas moinais ETL 
O€ Kapmota Kal 7) dPupapBorourucy Kal THS av- 
Anructs a) mhetorn Kab KBaproreris, maoa TUy- 

/ 


3 yavovow odo OSES, TO ovvodov, dtadepovot de 


adAndev Tpioly, 4 yap TO yever" éTépols puyeetobau 

7) TO erepa TO ETEPWS KAL pa TOV avTov TpoTOV. 

womep yap Kat Ypwpact Kal oxApace TOAAG puL- 
1 yéve. AC: év V. 


¢ The explanation of pliunois, as Aristotle uses the word, 
demands a treatise; all that a footnote can say is this :— 
Life ‘“‘ presents”’ to the artist the phenomena of sense, 
which the artist ‘‘re-presents”’ in his own medium, giving 
coherence, designing a pattern. That this is true not only 
of drama and fiction but also of instrumental music (‘‘ most 
flute-playing and harp- -playing ’’?) was more obvious to a 
Greek than to us, since Greek instrumental music was more 
definitely imitative. The technical display of the virtuoso 
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ARISTOTLE'S. POETICS 


1. Ler us here deal with Poetry, its essence and its 
several species, with the characteristic function of 
each species and the way in which plots must be 
constructed if the poem is to be a success ; and also 
with the number and character of the constituent 
parts of a poem, and similarly with all other matters 
proper to this same inquiry ; and let us, as nature 
directs, begin first with first principles. 

Epic poetry, then, and the poetry of tragic drama, 
and, moreover, comedy and dithyrambic poetry, and 
most flute-playing and harp-playing, these, speak- 
ing generally, may all be said to be “ representa- 
tions of life.”’* But they differ one from another 
in three ways: either in using means generically 
different © or in representing different objects or in 
representing objects not in the same way but in a 
different manner. For just as by the use both of 
colour and form people represent many objects, 
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Plato describes as “‘a beastly noise.” Since piuyors in 
this sense and sumynrjs and the verb uimetoOar have a wider 
scope than any one English word, it is necessary to use 
more than one word in translation, ¢g. uiunris is what 
we call an “‘artist’’: and for uiunows where “ representa- 
tion’? would be clumsy we may use the word “ art”’; 
the adjective must be “‘ imitative,” since ‘‘ representative ” 
has other meanings. 
> 4.é. means that can be divided into separate categories. 
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pLobvTal TIWeES ameucdlovres (or pev dua TEXVNS ol dé 
dud ov betas), etepou O€ Oia THS paris, ovUTw Kav 
Tats elpnyuevats TEXVUS daca pev TovobvT aL THY 
pipnow ev pvdue Kal Aoyep Kal cppovic., TOUTOUS om 
57 Xwpis 7 poe pLyLEVOLS * otov dppovia pev Kal pv0ua 
Xpwpevat povov Te avdnTiKh Kal KBaprorucn 
Kay el TWeES erepat Tuyxavovow odoae <TOLADTaL > 
6 TV Suva otov 7 TOV ouptyywv" are d€ TO ) pub 
pywodvrat xwpis appovias at TOV dpyynoTav, Kal 
yap obrot dua TOV oxnpariCoueveny pv0uav jrwodv- 
Tar Kal HOn Kat 7407 Kal mpd Els. 
7 “H dé errorroua |” jovov Tots Adyous ysAots 7 Tots 
1447 b per pots Kal TOUTOLS ire puyvdoa per ddA Aw et?” 
Evi TWt yever Xpwpery TOV [LETPOV <avosvupLos >° 
8 TvyXaveEL otoa® JHEXpL Tob viv. ovdev yap av EXOULEY 
dvopacae Kowov Tovs LwHppovos Kat Fevdpxov pul- 
9 pLous Kal TOvS AwKparucovs Aoyous ovoe el TIS 
dud TPYLET POV 7 edeyetov 7 nN TOV ddAav TWOY TOV 
10 TOLOUT WY TOLOLTO THV jLipenow: adv ot avOpwrrot ye 
ouvdrrovres T@ [LETPW TO movety edeyevorrovods TOUS 
d€ € emomrouovs svopdtovow, ovx ws KaTa THY pipnow 
TouTas: d.AAa, Kowh Kara TO  HETpOV Tpooayopevovr - 
ll tes: Kal yap av laTpikov 7% povotKov TL dva TOV 


1 éromoua, deleted by Ueberweg and omitted in the Arabic 
version, is probably a mistaken gloss. It gives no satisfactory 
sense. 

2 gvavuwos inserted by Bernays: confirmed by Arabic 
version. 

3 ruyxdver ofca Suckow for ruyxdvovoa A°. 


4 ré0yn kal mpadéers cover the whole field of life, what men 
do (mpdées) and what men suffer (rd@y). Since mdén 
means also “‘emotions”’ that sense mav be present here, 
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POETICS, 1. 4-11 


making likenesses of them—some having a know- 
ledge of art and some working empirically—and 
just as others use the human voice; so is it also in 
the arts which we have mentioned, they all make 
their representations in rhythm and language and 
tune, using these means either separately or in 
combination. For tune and rhythm alone are em-. 
ployed in flute-playing and harp-playing and in any 
other arts which have a similar function, as, for 
example, pipe-playing. Rhythm alone without tune 
is employed by dancers in their representations, for 
by means of rhythmical gestures they represent both 
character and experiences and actions.* 

But the art which employs words either in bare 
prose or in metres, either in one kind of metre or 
combining several, happens up to the present day 
to have no name. For we can find no common 
term to apply to the mimes of Sophron and Xen- 
archus ® and to the Socratic dialogues: nor again 
supposing a poet were to make his representation in 
iambics or elegiacs or any other such metre—except 
that people clap the word poet (maker) on to the 
name of the metre and speak of elegiac poets and 
of others as epic poets. Thus they do not call them 
poets in virtue of their representation but apply 
the name indiscriminately in virtue of the metre. 
For if people publish medical or scientific treatises 


but as a technical term in this treatise rddos is a calamity 
or tragic incident, something that happens to the hero. 
’ Sophron and Xenarchus, said to be father and son, 
lived in Syracuse, the elder a contemporary of Euripides. 
They wrote “ mimes,” 7.e. simple and usually farcical 
sketches of familiar incidents, similar to the mimes of 
Herondas and the fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus, but in prose. 
There was a tradition that their mimes suggested to Plato 

the use of dialogue. — 
i 


ARISTOTLE 


oy > / 4 A Con 4 >) \ 
LeTpwv exdépwow, ovTw Kareiv eidlacw: oddev 
be / > ‘O / \ EB S) Xr an vr \ 

€ Kowov eotw ‘Oprpw Kat “KyedoxAet mAjnv ro 
[ueTpov, O10 TOV [LEV mounTay diatov kahetv, TOV de 

12 puoordyov padrov n TOUT HY Opotes d< Kav a 
Tis ATAVTA TA [EeTPA paryvdov TowotTo THV ptunow 
ane Xaiprjwv eémoinoe Kévravpov puxtyy 
parbwdtav ef amavr ov Tov HeTpov, Kal TrOUNnTHY 
mMpoowyopevteor. Tept ev ovv TovTwV diwpicbw 
ToUTOV TOV TpoTrov. 

13 Kiow 8€ rwes at méor xpdvrat rots elpnprevois, 
déyw d€ olov pvduad Kat pede Kal HETPY, WOTTEp 
” Te TOV dvlvpapPiK@v moinow Kat 7 TOV vomwv 

\ ¢€ 
Kal 7) TE Tpaywola Kal 7 KwWEMdia, Siadepovor SE 
es TRIN ae CU? 

14 O7t at prev Opa TAOW at O€ KATA PEpos. TAVTAS [LEV 
ovv Aéyw Tas Siadopas THY TeXV@v, ev ols ToLlody- 
TOL THY PLYLNow. 

> \ \ A ¢€ vA / 
1448a 2. °Karet O€ poysodvTar ot pyLovpevol TPATTOVTAS, 
3 9 “a 
avayKyn d€ TovTOUS 7) omovdaiouvs 7 pavdAous eivat 
(ra yap On oxedov ael tovrous aKkorovbe? prdvots, 
Kaka yap Kal pers TO 719% Svapepovor mavres) 
TOU BeAriovas 7 n Kal?” Huds 7 xEtpovas iu) Kal TOLOU- 

2 Tous, womrep ot ypadets: LoAvyywros ev yap Kpeit- 

tous, Ilavowv dé yetpous, Avovioros 5€ dOpoious 
” a \ 4 \ ~ la ¢ / 
3 eixalev. SHAov dé Ore Kat THY rcxXPero@v éExaorTy 


* Empedocles (floruit 445 B.c.) expressed his philosophical 
and religious teaching in hexameter verse, to which Aristotle 
elsewhere attributes genuine value as poetry, but it is here 
excluded from the ranks of poetry because the object is 
definitely didactic. 

’ Chaeremon was a tragedian and rhapsodist. The 
Centaur was apparently an experiment which might be 
classed as either drama or epic. C/. chapter xxiv. § 11. 

¢ The Dithyramb was sung to a flute accompaniment by 
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in metre the custom is to call them poets. But 
Homer and Empedocles * have nothing in common 
except the metre, so that it would be proper to 
call the one a poet and the other not a poet but a 
scientist. Similarly if a man makes his represen- 
tation by combining all the metres, as Chaeremon 
did when he wrote his rhapsody The Centaur, a 
medley of all the metres, he too should be given 
the name of poet.? On this point the distinctions 
thus made may suffice. 

There are certain arts which employ all the means 
which I have mentioned, such as rhythm and tune 
and metre—dithyrambic and “nomic” poetry,° for 
example, and tragedy too and comedy. The differ- 
ence here is that some use all these at once, others 
use now one now another. These differences then 
in the various arts I call the means of representation. 

2. Since living persons @ are objects of representa- 
tion, these must necessarily be either heroic or 
inferior—for characters are normally thus dis- 
tinguished, since ethical differences depend upon 
vice and virtue—that is to say either better than 
ourselves or worse or much what we are. It is the 
same with painters. Polygnotus depicted men as 
better than they are and Pauson worse, while 
Dionysius made likenesses. Clearly each of the 
a chorus in honour of Dionysus ; the Nome was a solo sung 
to a harp accompaniment in honour of Apollo. 

@ Literally “‘ men doing or experiencing something.” Cf. 
p. 22, note b. 

¢ Polygnotus’s portraits were in the grand style and yet 
expressive of character (cf. ch. vi. § 15): Aristophanes 
alludes to a Pauson as a “ perfectly wicked caricaturist ”’ : 
Dionysius of Colophon earned the name of “the man- 


painter’? because he always painted men and presumably 
made “ good likenesses.” 
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va a Z- \ : \ \ € / 
puysenoewy e€er TavTas Tas Siadhopas Kal EoTaL ETEpA 
47@ eTepa pyretoba TobTov Tov TpdTOV. Kal yap év 
opxyjoes Kat avAjcer Kal Kibapice: eoTr yevéoOar 
5 ravras Tas avomoloTyTas’ Kal TH Tept TOs Adyous 
de Kal THY UtAoueTpiay, otov “Opypos ev BeAtiovs, 
KAcoddv d€ opoiovs, ‘Hyjwwv d€ 6 Wacios <o> 
TAS TapwMdias ToLjoas mpa@tos Kal Nuxoxydpys 6 
x ie / € , \ A \ A 
6 tnv AnAvada xetpous: dpolws Sé Kal wept TOUS dL- 
GupayBous Kat mept Tovs vosous: w@omep [yao] 
Kikdwras Tiydbeos cat DirAo€evos, wrpyoarto av 
7TTis. ev avTH dé TH Stadhopa Kal 7 Tpaywdia mpos 
THY Kwuwodlay SidaTnKEV’ 7) bev yap xEelpous 7 Sé 
BeAriovs puynetobas BovrAeTar TOV viv. 
” A , VA (a A \ e 7 
3. "Ere 5€ rovTwv tpitn duadopa TO ws ExaoTa 
2 ToUToV pyunoauro av TUS. Kal yep ev Tols adrots 
Kal TA AUTA pLLwetoVar corw nN OTE pe dmayyen- 
Aovra oré 6°? Erepov Te yuyvopevov womep “Opnpos 
moet, 7) ws [Tov ]* adrov Kat pn petaBdddovTa, 7 
TEVTA® WS TPATTOVTAS KaL EvepyodvTas TODS [lLoOv- 
3 wevous. ev TpLol 617) TavTats dtadopats 7 pipyois 
coTw, ws elmomev Kat apxds, ev ols Te <Kai a> 
KGL WS. 

1 7@ By.: 7d A¢ which V. brackets. 

2 ~ar] no satisfactory explanation. A line may be lost 
giving names of two writers and the title of the subject 
which they treated differently. 

34. . oré 6] Zeller’s alteration of A° which omits éré 6’ 
and gives 7) in its piace. 


4 [rév] cut out by By. to give exact sense required. 
5 «dvra Casaubon for A® ravrac. 


4 Cleophon wrote “epics” (i.e. hexameter poems), de- 
scribing scenes of daily life in commonplace diction (cf. 
ch. xxii. § 2): Hegemon wrote mock epics in the style of 
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above mentioned arts will admit of these distinctions, 
and they will differ in representing different objects 
in the way here described. In painting too, and 
flute-playing and harp-playing, these diversities may 
certainly be found, and it is the same in prose and 
in unaccompanied verse. For instance Homer’s 
people are “ better,” Cleophon’s are “‘like,’”’ while in 
Hegemon of Thasos, the first writer of parodies, and 
in Nicochares, the author of the Poltrooniad, they 
are “ worse.” * It is the same in dithyrambic and 
nomic poetry, for instance * * * a writer might draw 
characters like the Cyclops as drawn by Timotheus 
and Philoxenus.2 It is just in this respect that 
tragedy differs from comedy. The latter sets out 
to represent people as worse than they are to-day, 
the former as better. 

3. A third difference in these arts is the manner 
in which one may represent each of these objects.° 
For in representing the same objects by the same 
means it is possible to proceed either partly by 
narrative and partly by assuming a character other 
than your own—this is Homer’s method—or by 
remaining yourself without any such change, or else 
to represent the characters as carrying out the whole 
action themselves. 

These, as we said above, are the three differ- 
ences which form the several species of the art of 
representation, the means, the objects, and the 
manner. 
the surviving Battle of Frogs and Mice: of Nicochares 
nothing is known, but his forte was evidently satire. 

’ Both famous dithyrambic poets. There is evidence 
that Philoxenus treated Polyphemus in the vein of satire: 


Timotheus may have drawn a more dignified picture. 
¢ 4.¢. as heroic or inferior or like ourselves. 
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4 “Qore TH pev 6 avros av eln puyuntns ‘Opnpe 
LopokAfs, pyLotyvTar yap audw ozrovdaious, TH 
de “Apiorodaver, mparrovTas yap pyLodvTa. Kat 
dpdvras audw. bev kat Spduata Karciobat twes 

5 atta daocw, ort pywodvrat Sp@vras. 610 Kal avee- 
TOLwvvTaL THS TE TpAywodlas Kal THS KwpwOdLas ot 
Awpuets (THs pev yap Kwumdias ot Meyapets ot 
Te evtatda ws emi THs Tap avrots SnpoKpatias 
yevowevns Kal ot ek Lkedrias, exetbev yap Hv 
“Emtxappos fo) TOUTS TOAA® TpoTEpos ayy Xuw- 
vidov Kat Mayvytos, Kal THs Tpaywdtas € EVLOL TOV EV 
HeAomovvjow), TOLOUPLEVOL TA OVOPATA OnpElov: 

6 obTOL Lev Yap KWEAas TAs TEpLoLKioas KaAEiv dacw, 
"AOnvatoe 5é€ Sypuwovs, ws Kwywdodvs ovK amo TOO 
Kwpacew AexOevtas aAAa TH KaTa Kwpas TrAdYNH 
arywalopevous €K TOO dorews: Kal TO Tovelv avrot 

1448 b prev Opav, ‘Adjvatous d€ mparrew mpooayopevew, 
mepl poev ouv TOV Svapopav Kal Tooal Kal Tives 

THS pysnoews elpjolw tadra. 
4. "Hotkaor S€ yervicat wev OAws THY TOUNnTLKY 
2aitiar dvo Twées Kal adrar dvoikal. TO TE yap 
puyneto0ar ovpputov Tots avOpartrois ek Traldwv e€oTt 
Kal TOUT diadepovor THY GrAAwY Cow OTL muyun- 
TUCOOTOTOV €oTt Kal Tas babjoes TOLetTaL Oud poe- 
penoews Tas MpPuras, Kal TO Xatpew Tots pyNpace 

3 TAVTOS. onpetov de TOUTOU TO ovpBatvov € emt Tov 
épywv' & yap avra AumynpOs op@pev, TovTwv Tas 


4 «Drama’”’ being derived from dpav ‘* to do.” 

> The inhabitants of Megara Hyblaea. 

¢ Epicharmus of Cos wrote in Sicily burlesques and 

‘ mimes ” depicting scenes of daily life. He and Phormis 
were ‘‘ originators of comedy ” in that they sketched (Pes 
instead of lampooning individuals (cf. ch. v. § 5): 
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It follows that in one respect Sophocles would be 
the same kind of artist as Homer, for both represent 
good men, and in another respect he would resemble 
Aristophanes, for they both represent men in action 
and doing things. ( And that is why some people 
speak of ‘“‘ dramas,” because they present people 
as doing @ things.) And for this reason the Dorians 
claim as their own both tragedy and comedy— 
comedy is claimed both by the Megarians in Greece, 
who say that it originated in the days of the demo- 
cracy, and by the Megarians in Sicily,’ for it was 
from there the poet Epicharmus° came, who was 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes; and 
tragedy some of the Peloponnesians claim. Their 
evidence is the two names. ( Their name, they say, 
for suburb villages is «@ua.—the Athenians call 
them ‘‘ Demes ’’—and comedians are so called not 
from Kkwpdéew, “to revel,’ but because they were 
turned out of the, towns and went strolling round the 
villages (k@par). J / Their word for action, they add, is 
dpav, whereas the Athenian word is mpdrtrew. So 
much then for the differences, their number, and 
their nature. 

4. Speaking generally, poetry seems to owe its 
origin to two particular causes, both natural. | From 
childhood men have an instinct for representation, 
and in this respect man differs from the other 
animals that he is far more imitative and learns his 
first lessons by representing things. And then there 
is the enjoyment people always get from representa- 
tions. } What happens in actual experience proves 
this, for we enjoy looking at accurate likenesses of 


Chionides and Magnes we only know that they were “ early ”’ 
comedians, 7.¢. in the first half of the fifth century B.c. 
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eiKkovas Tas pdhora jKpiBwpevas Yaipowev Dew - 
podvres otov Onpiwyv Te jooppas Tov ATYULOTATWV KAL 
4vekp@v. attuov d€ Kal tTobdro, OTe pavOdvew od 
pLovov Tots Pidoaddots HdvaTov GAAG Kat Tots dAXots 

5 Opuoiws, GAN’ emi Bpaxyd Kowwvotow atrob. da 
yap TovTO xalipovet Tas EiKdvas Op@vTes, OTL CUEL- 
Baiver Oewpotvras pavOavew Kat ovddoyilecbar ti 

6 ExaoTOV, Oto ort obros eKeivos: emrel ey pn TUXN 
TPOEWpaKess , ovy 7° bine Tounoee THY mOovay 
ard d1a THY aTrEepyactav 7 THY xpoLav 7 Sia ToLavT nV 
Twa adAAnv airiav. 

7 Kara dvow dé dvros yutv Tob puwetoba Kai THs 
dppovias Kat TOD pvduod (ra yap peTpa OTL people 
TOV puduar € €OTL pavepov) e€ a apxjs mehuKores Kal 
avra pddvora, KaTQ PlKpoV mpodyorTes eyevvnoav 

8 THY Tmoinow ex TOV avrooxediacparov. Sveomdobn 
de KaTa TA OlKEta 79% 0 ” Toinaus: Ol joev yap cepvo~ 
TEpOL Tas Kalas ELLLjLOOVTO mpages Kal Tas TOV 
TOLOUTWY, OL OE edreA€aTEpor TAS TOV patio, T™pa- 
TOV dyous mrovobvres, @omEp ETEPOL Upvous Kal 

9 €yKapLa. THv ev obv po “Oprjpov oddevos Exopev 

10 elzretv ToLobTov Troinmwa, elKos 5é eivas ToAAOUs, azo 
de ‘Opnpov dip§ajrevors €oTw, otov éxeivov 6 Map- 
yitns Kal Ta ToLabT a. év ols KaTa TO appoTToV 
iapBetov 7APe péeTpov, S10 Kal lapPetov Kadetrar 


1 odx 7 Hermann for A¢ oxi. 


¢ It is not clear whether the “‘ two natural causes” are 
(1) the instinct for imitation, (2) the natural enjoyment of 
mimicry by others; or whether these two are combined 
into one and the second cause is the instinct for tune and 
rhythm. 
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things which are themselves painful to see, obscene 
beasts, for instance, and corpses. The reason is 
this. ( Learning things gives great pleasure not only « 
to philosophers but also in the same way to all - 
other men, though..they share this pleasure only to 
a small degree. The reason why we enjoy seeing 
likenesses is that, as we look, we learn and infer 


what each is, fon instance, ‘ ‘ that is so and so’; &# 


for if we have never happened to see the original, 
our pleasure is not due to the representation as such 
but to the technique or the colour or some other 
such cause. j 

We have, then, a natural instinct for representa- 
tion and for tune and rhythm %—for the metres are 
obviously sections of rhythms ’—and starting with 
these instincts men very gradually developed them 
until they produced poetry out of their improvisa- 
tions. Poetry then split into two kinds according 
to the poet’s nature. For the more serious poets 
represented fine doings and the doings of fine men, 
while those of a less exalted nature represented 
the actions of inferior men, at first writing satire 
just as the others at first wrote hymns and eulogies. 
Before Homer we cannot indeed name any such 
poem, though there were probably many satirical 
poets, but starting from Homer, there is, for in- 
stance, his Margites® and other similar poems. 
For these the iambic metre was fittingly introduced 
and that is why it is still called iambic, because it 

> e.g. the rhythm of the blacksmith’s hammer or of a 
trotting horse is dactylic, but the hexameter is a “ section ”’ 
or slice of that rhythm ; it is cut up into sixes. 

¢ A famous burlesque which Aristotle attributes to Homer. 


‘* Other similar poems ’’ must mean other early burlesques 
not necessarily attributed to Homer. 
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vov, oTe ev TH petpw To’Tw iduPilov addAyjAovs. 
llKat éeyévovto TtOv tadadv ot pev ApwiKdv ot 

12 6€ tduBwv TrounT at. womep de Kal Ta. omovdata, 
pdAvora MOUTHS “Opnpos Hv (Lovos yap ovx OTL 
ra) adda KQL [UfLTOELS Opaparucas emroinoev ) oUTWs 
Kal TA THS Kapeoias CXHMATA TPATOS brredersev 
od dyov adda TO yerotor Opapraromoujaas: 6 yap 
Mapyirns dvddoyov € EXEL, womep Trias Kal 1) ‘Od8vo- 

14492 CELA POS TAS TPAywolas, OUTW Kal ODTOS POS TAS 
KWULWolas. 

13 Hlapapavetons d€ THS Tpaywodtas Kal Kapmotas 
ol ep EKaTEpaV THY moinow OpL@vTEes KATA THV 
olielav pvow ot i ev a avTt TOV idpBwv KwuwodortroLot 
eyévovTo, ot O€ avTl THY enV TpaywdodidacKadot 
dua TO preilova Kal evTioTepa TA oYHpaTa Elvat 
Ta0Ta eKelvonv 

To pev ody emuoKorrety dp’ exe 7380 n Tpayeoia 
Tots eWcow b uKavas 7 ov, avTo Te KAD” avTO Kpivac’ 

14 Kat Tpos TO Oéatpa, aa\ee Aoyos. yevopern 5 
ot” am apxfs avrooxediaoruKT) — Kal avTy Kal n 
KwWpLwola Kal n pev amo Tov eFapyovTav TOV du- 
OvpayBor, n O€ amo TOV TA PadAKa & ETL Kal VOV 
ev modais TOV mohecv Svapeever vourloueva—kara 
pouKpov v& On TMpoayovTwy OGoV eyiyvEeTo povepov 

15 adrths: Kal moAAdas petaBoAds petaPadotca 7 Tpay- 


1 xpwat Forchhammer for A¢ kpiverou 4) val. 
2 vevouévn 8 ovv] A® has the gen. abs. with ody: the 
copies have the nom.: By. suggests 6’ ofv, which the sense 
seems to require. 


4 Since the iambic came to be the metre of invective, 
the verb iauBifer acquired the meaning ‘to lampoon.”’ 
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was the metre in which they assailed each other.? 
Of the ancients some wrote heroic verse and some 
iambic. And just as Homer was a supreme poet 
in the heroic style, since he alone made his representa- 
tions not only good but also dramatic, so, too, he 
was the first to mark out the main lines of comedy, 
since he made his drama not out of personal satire 
but out of the laughable as such. His Margites 
indeed provides an analogy: as are the Ihad and 
Odyssey to our tragedies, so is the Margites to our 
comedies. 

When tragedy and comedy came to light, poets 
were drawn by their natural bent towards one or 
the other. Some became writers of comedies 
instead of lampoons, the others produced tragedies 
instead of epics; the reason being that the former 
is in each case a higher kind of art and has greater 
value. ' 

To consider whether tragedy proves to have been. 
fully developed by now in all its various species or | 
not, and to criticize it both in itself and in relation 
to the stage, that is another question. At any rate it 
originated in improvisation—both tragedy itself and 
comedy. The one came from the prelude? to the 
dithyramb and the other from the prelude to the 
phallic songs which still survive as institutions in — 
many cities. Tragedy then gradually evolved as 
men developed each element that came to light 
and after going through many changes, it stopped 
ee is probably implied a derivation from idmrey, “‘ to 
assail.”’ 

®’ Before the chorus began (or in pauses between their 
songs) the author would improvise some appropriate tale 


or state the theme which they were to elaborate. Thus he 
was called 6 é&dpxywy or “‘ the starter.” 
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16 du 2 , > Rey \ eA , \ 
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/ ~ € ~ ~ ~ 
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¢€ \ / > 4 e ” / 
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A > > 
yedoidy éorw dpdaprnud tu Kal aloxos ava@duvov Kat 


« A Satyr play was an interlude performed by a troupe 
of actors dressed as the goat-like followers of Dionysus. 
Hence rpaywola, “ goat-song.” Aristotle seems so clear about 
this that he does not trouble to give a full explanation. 
But we can see from this passage that the Satyr plays were 
short, jocose and in the trochaic metre which suited their 
dances, and that in Aristotle’s view tragedy was evolved 
from these. No example of a primitive Satyr play survives, 
but we can make inferences from the later, more sophisticated 
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when it had found its natural form. Thus it was 
Aeschylus who first raised the number of the actors 
from one to two. He also curtailed the chorus and 
gave the dialogue the leading part. Three actors 
and scene-painting Sophocles introduced./ Then 
as to length. Being a development of the Satyr 
play,* it was quite late before tragedy rose from 
short plots and comic diction to its full dignity, and 
that the iambic metre was used instead of the 
trochaic tetrameter. At first they used the tetra- 
meter because its poetry suited the Satyrs and was 
better for dancing, but when dialogue was intro- 
duced, Nature herself discovered the proper metre. 
The iambic is indeed the most conversational of 
metres, and the proof is that in talking to each other 
we most often use iambic lines but very rarely 
hexameters and only when we rise above the ordinary 
pitch of conversation. Then there is the number 
of acts. The further embellishments? and the 
story of their introduction one by one we may take 
as told, for it would probably be a long task to go 
through them in detail. 

5. Comedy, as we have said, is a representation 
of inferior people, not indeed in the full sense of 
the word bad, but the laughable is a species of 
the base or ugly.° It consists in some blunder or 
ugliness that does not cause pain or disaster, an 


Cyclops of Euripides and the fragments of * Sophocles’ 
"Ixvevrai, The Trackers. 

®’ Masks, costumes, etc. 

° “ Ugly” was to a Greek an equivalent of ‘ bad.” 
The persons in Comedy are “‘ inferior” (see chapter ii.), but 
have only one of the many qualities which make up Ugliness 
or Badness, viz. the quality of being ludicrous and therefore 
in some degree contemptible. 
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ov plapricoy, otov ev0ds 70 yehotov TpoowmTov alo- 
YXpov Te Kal SveoTpapevor a avev odovrns. 

3 Ai peev obv THS Tpayedtas petaBdaoets Kal ov av 
eyevovTo ov AcdjGacw, n O€ Kamora Oud TO [2 
omovoaleobar €€ a apx js éhabev: Kal yap xopov Kwp- 

1449b WO@' Oe ToTE O Gpxov edwner, aAn’ eBedovrat 
4noav. on de OXHMATA TWO avbras e€yovons ot 
Aeyopuevor adtijs TmounTal pvnpovevovTa. Tis d€ 
Tpoowna dmedwKev 7) mpodcyous 1 Anon vT0- 

5 Kpur@v Kal 00a Tou.ora, NYVONT AL. TO de pv0ous 
qovety [” Extyappos Kal Ddpuus TO pev €€ apx7s eK 

6 LuKeAtas HADe, Tav 5é "AOrvnow Kparns Tp@Tos 
np&ev abepevos Ths ltapBurhs ideas KaoAov zrovety 
Adyous Kat pvbous. 

(anaes | pev otv é€moTrola TH Tpaywoia pLeXpe [ev 
TOD Sia pETPOV peydAov® pianos €ivat omovdatwy 
nKodovbncev’ TH OE TO petpov amrAoby exe Kal 

8 amayyeAvay etval, TAUTY Svapepovow: ert O€ TO 
PHKEL I Mev ore pddora mEelparar V0 petav rrepiodov 
jAiov Elva uy) poucpov efahharrew, n O€ émoroua 

9 dopiotos TO xpove, Kal TOvT@ Suageper, Kalrou 
TO TP@TOV OMoiws Ev Tats Tpaywotats TobTo émolouy 


= KapLWdg By. for A® kwpwdov. 

2 ’Emlxapuos kal Pépus] either the names of these early 
Sicilian comedians have been inserted from the margin or, 
as By. suggests, such words as fjoav yap ’E. kai &. éxetOev 
have dropped out after 7c. 

3 uedv TOO. . weyddov] AC has pdvou uérpov peyddov, which only 
the ingenuity of a Margoliouth can translate. I have followed 
By., but without conviction. 


*@ Probably about 465 B.c. 
> In the fifth century dramatists submitted their plays to 
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obvious example being the comic mask which is 
ugly and distorted but not painful. 

The various stages of tragedy and the originators 
of each are well known, but comedy remains obscure 
because it was not at first treated seriously. Indeed 
it is only quite late in its history % that the archon 
granted a chorus for a comic poet ; before that they 
were volunteers.2,. Comedy had already taken certain 
forms before there is any mention of those who are 
called its poets. Who introduced masks or prologues, 
the number of actors, and so on, is not known. Plot 
making [Epicharmus and Phormis]° originally came 
from Sicily, and of the Athenian poets Crates 4 
was the first to give up the lampooning form and to 
generalize his dialogue and plots. 

Epic poetry agreed with tragedy only in so far 
as it was a metrical representation of heroic action, 
but inasmuch as it has a single metre and is narrative 
in that respect they are different. And then as 
regards length, tragedy tends to fall within a single 
revolution of the sun or slightly to exceed that, 
whereas epic is unlimited in point of time; and 
that is another difference, although originally the 
practice was the same in tragedy as in epic poetry. 


the archon in charge of the festival at which they wished 
them to be performed. He selected the number required by 
the particular festival, and to the poets thus selected ‘* granted 
a chorus,” i.e. provided a choregus who paid the expenses of 
the chorus. The earlier ‘‘ volunteers”? had themselves paid 
for and produced their plays. 

¢ Epicharmus and Phormis, being both early Sicilian 
“comedians” (cf. p. 12, note c), are appropriate here. Hither 
part of a sentence is lost or an explanatory note has got 
into the text. 

¢ Fragments of his comedies survive, dating about the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. 
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10 Kal ev Tots éreow. pepn & eorl Ta ev Tavrd, TO 
11 b€ tdua THs Tpaywoias. Ovdrrep GOTIS TEpL TPAay- 
wodtas oide omrovdaias Kat pavrns, olde Kal Trept 
/ 
eT@v. jeev yap émomoua EXEL, omdpxet TH Tpay- 
wota, a dé aura, ot mdvra € ev TH €7o7roua. 

6. Ilept wev ov THS ev efaperpors HynTucts Kal 
TEpl KwWUMdias UOTEPoV epoopev™ mepl d€ Tpayqwoias 
Aéyopev amohaBovres adris eK TOV etpnpevov TOV 

2 ywopevov opov Ths ovoias. éorw ovv Tpaymdia 
pious mpakews omovdatas Kal tehetas péyeos 
exovons, mOvoperep oyw Xwpis EKLOTW' TOV ELOOV 
€v Tots Hoptous, Spesvrey Kal ob bu dmayyeNas, ju 
ed€ov kat doBov trepaivovoa THY TOV ToLovTwY TrAO7- 

3 paTwv Ka0apow. Aéyw dé Hdvapevov ev Adyov Tov 

4 €xovTa puOuov Kal apmoviay Kal eAos, TO SE ywpis 
Tots eldeot TO Sid péeTpwv Evia ovov Trepaivecbat 
Kal 7oAw erepa dua peAovs. 

5 ‘Erret d€ mpdrrovres TOLOOVTAL THY pienow, m™pa- 
Tov pev ef avayKys ay ein Te poptov Tpaywotas 6 
Tis opews Koopos, e(ra peAomovia Kat Aé€is: ev 

6 TOUTOLS yap mouodyTae THY pinow. Aéyw de rEEw 
[ev Tavrny THY TOV HeTPOV ovvbeow, pehorroutay 

76€ 6 THY Ovvapy pavepav €xee TOCA . ere O€ 
mpagews eorl pipnots, mparrerat de b7r0 TWOV Tpar~ 
TOVTWY, OUS avayKN TOLOUS TIWas €lvaL KATA TE TO 


1 éxdorw Tyrwhitt for A° éxacrov. 
2 ratrnv By. for A& airy. 


@ 4.é. epic poetry. 

» Margoliouth’s phrase, ‘‘ a chapter of life,’’ illuminates. 
the meaning, since mpd@éis includes what the hero does and 
what happens to him. (Cf. ch. ii. line 1 and note.) 
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The constituent parts are some of them the same 
and some peculiar to tragedy. Consequently any 
one who knows about tragedy, good and bad, knows 
all about epics too, since tragedy has all the elements 
of epic poetry, though the elements of tragedy are 
not all present in the epic. 

6. With the representation of life in hexameter 
verse* and with comedy we will deal later. 
We must now treat of tragedy after first 
gathering up the definition of its nature which 
results from what we have said already. Tragedy 
is, then, a representation of an action® that is 
heroic and complete and of a certain magnitude 
—by means of language enriched with all kinds of 
ornament, each used separately in the different 
parts of the play: it represents men in action and 
does not use narrative, and through pity and fear it 
effects relief to these and similar emotions.° By 
“ language enriched’ I mean that which has rhythm 
and tune, z.e. song, and by “ the kinds separately ” 
I mean that some effects are produced by verse 
alone and some again by song. 

Since the representation is performed by living 
persons, it follows at once that one essential part of 
a tragedy is the spectacular effect, and, besides that, 
song-making and diction. For these are the means 
of the representation. By “ diction’ I mean here 
the metrical arrangement of the words ; and “ song- 
making ”’ I use in the full, obvious sense of the word. 
And since tragedy represents action and is acted 
by living agents, who must of necessity have certain 

¢ The sense of ‘‘ the pity of it’? and fear lest such disasters 
might befall ourselves are not the only emotions which 


tragedy releases, but Aristotle specifies them as the most 
characteristic. For xd@apors see Introduction, pp. xiii and xiv. 
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00s Kal THY Sidvotav—O6.La ‘yap TOVTWY Kal Tas Tpa- 
1450a Cels Elval hayev trouds Twas, wéduKe 8 attra dvo 
Tov mpakewv elivat, didvoray Kal 700s, Kal KaTa 
TavTas Kal TUyYavovoL Kal amoTUyxXdvouveL TAVTES 
g—eorw 817)" THs wev mpa€ews 6 po0os 7 ptynous: 
Néyw yap po0ov robdrov tiv otvbeow T&v mpay- 
patwv, ta dé 70n, Kal’ 6 rrovovs Twas elvai dapev 
Tovs mpaTTovras, dudvotav dé, ev Goois A€yovTes 
amodenkvvacw Tl 7 Kal amopatvovrat yvopny. 
9 dvayKn obv maons Tpaywotias Een <ivac €&, Kal? 
0 Trou Tis €oTl 7 Tpayy ia: Tabra d° €orTl pobcs 
Kat 79m Kal A€Eis Kai Sudvora Kal oypus Kal i pedorroua. 

10 ols peev yap [ulpLOUvTat, dvo pepn €oriv, ws be ys 
poobvrat, ev, a Oe pysodyrat, Tpia, Kab mapa rabra 

11 ovdev. =TovToLs ev ObV OvK OAlyoL a’TAY Ws ElmelV 
Kéxpynvrat Tots eldcow* Kal yap dyers exer TAY Kal 
HOos Kat po0ov Kat AdEw Kat pédAos Kat dudvoray 
WOAUTWS. 

12 Meyvorov d€ TOUTwY €oTly 7 TOV Tay war ov ov- 
OTAcLs' 7} yap Tpaywota pipnots € EOTLV OUK avOpurrav 
aAda mpagews Kat Biov Kat eddaytovias <Kal KaKo- 
daynovias, 7 dé evdayovia> Kal 7 KaKodatpmovia ev 
mpdéer eorly Kat TO TEAoS mpaGkis Tis €oTiv, Ov TOLO- 
Tns° elow d€ KaTa pev TA HON Tool TIWeEs, KaTa OE 

13 TAS Takers EVOaipoves H TOVVaVTIOV. OUKOVY OWS 
TA HON prnowvrar mpatTovow, adda Ta 7On ovp- 
mapaAapuBavovow dua Tas Tpakeis’ WoTE TA TPay- 
para Kat 6 uo000s TéAos THS Tpaywoias, TO dE TEAOS 

1 répuxe 5 for A® régduxey and éorw 67 for dé are both 
suggested by By. and seem necessary. 


@ The ‘*‘ means ”’ are diction and music: the ‘‘ manner ”’ 
is ‘spectacle’: the “‘ objects”’ represented are actions or 
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qualities of character and thought—for it is these 
which determine’ the quality of an action; indeed 
thought and character are the natural causes of 
any action and it is in virtue of these that all men 
succeed or fail—it follows then that it is the plot 
which represents the action. By “plot”? I mean 
here the arrangement of the incidents : “‘ character ”’ 
is that which determines the quality of the agents, 
and “ thought” appears wherever in the dialogue 
they put forward an argument or deliver an opinion. 

Necessarily then every tragedy has six constituent 
parts, and on these its quality depends. These are 
plot, character, diction, thought, spectacle, and 
song. Two of these are the means of representa- 
tion: one is the manner: three are the objects 
represented.* This list is exhaustive, and practically 
all the poets employ these elements, for every drama 
includes spectacle and character and plot and diction 
and song and thought. 

The most important of these is the arrangement 
of the incidents, for tragedy is not a representation 
of men but of a piece of action, of life, of happiness 
and unhappiness, which come under the head of 
action, and the end aimed at is the representation 
not of qualities of character but of some action; 
and while character makes men what they are, it is 
the scenes they act in that make them happy or 
the opposite. They do not therefore act to re- 
present character, but character-study is included 
for the sake of the action. It follows that the 
incidents and the plot are the end at which tragedy 
aims, and in everything the end aimed at is of prime 


experiences and the moral or ravine qualities of the 
dramatis personae. e ‘* plot,”’ as defined above. 
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14 péytorov amdavrwy. éru dvev pev mpd&ews odK av 

15 yévouto Tpaywola, avev dé HOD yevoit’ av. at yap 
TOV véwy TOV TAcloTWY ajDeLs TpaywmdiaL Elo Kat 
dAws mounTrat moAAol Tovobror, ofov Kat TOV ypa- 
déewv Lebéts mpos UodAvyywrov mémovbev: 0 bev 
yap IloAvyyvwros ayabos iboypados, 7 Se Lev&idos 

16 ypady) ovdev exer HO0s. Ere edv tis eheEHs OF 
pyoes HOiKds Kal AeEer Kal Siavoia ed TeTTOWNpEvaS, 
<od> Troinoet 6 Hv Ths Tpaywdias Epyov, aAAd aoAd 
paAdov 7 Karadecotépois ToUTOLS KEXpNWEVY TPAy- 
woia, €xovoa dé pilov Kal cvoTacw TpaypaTwr. 

17 pos d€ ToUTOLs TA peyLora ots poyaywyet n Tpay- 
wola Tod pvOov pépyn eoTiv, al Te TepiTéTeraL Kat 

18 avayvwploeis. €Tt OnpeEtov OTL Kal ol eyxelpobvTEs 
Tovey mpoTepov SvvavTar TH A€Ecr Kal Tots WOeow 
axpiBotv 7) Ta mpaypata ovvioracbat, oiov Kal ot 
m™p@rou mrounrat axedov ATaVTES. 

19 ~Apy7) peév ody Kat ofov puxn 6 wd0os Tis Tpay- 

20 dias, OevTepov d€ TA 707. mrapam)navov yap 

1450b €OTW Kal eml THs ypaduKhs’ «t yap Tus evadretipere 

tots KaAAlatois dapydKois xvonv, odK ay joiws 

21 eddpavevev Kal AcvKoypadijoas elkova. EoTW TE 
punous mpagews Kal dia TavTnv pdAvoTa TaV 
TpaTTOvTwy. 

22 Tpirov be 7 Sudvoua. ToUro d€ eoTw TO Aéyew 
Stvacbat Ta évovTa Kal TA ApudTTOVTA, O7EpP ETL 
tav Aoywv THs ToAiTiKAS Kat pNTopLKs Epyov 


@ See p. 9, note e Zeuxis’s portraits were “ ideal” (cf. 
chapter xxv. § 28). 
> See chapter xi. 
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importance. Moreover, you cannot have a tragedy 
without action, but you can have one without 
character-study.’ Indeed most of the tragedies of 
our younger men are without this, and, speaking 
generally, there are many such writers, whose case 
is like that of Zeuxis compared with Polygnotus.* 
The latter was good at depicting character, but 
there is nothing of this in Zeuxis’s painting. A 
further argument is that if a man writes speeches 
full of character and excellent in point of diction | 
and intelligence, he will not achieve the proper 
function of tragedy nearly so well as a tragedy 
which, while inferior in these qualities, has a plot 
or arrangement of incidents. And furthermore, two 
of the most important elements in the emotional 
effect of tragedy, “‘reversals’’ and “ discoveries,’ ® 
are parts of the plot. And here is further proof: 
those who try to write tragedy are much sooner 
successful in language and character-study than in 
arranging the incidents, for example, almost all the 
earliest poets. 

( The plot then is the first principle and as it 
were the soul of tragedy: character comes second. 
It is much the same also in painting; if a man 
smeared a canvas with the loveliest colours at random, 
it would not give as much pleasure as an outline in 
black and white. And it is mainly because a play 
is a representation of action that it also for that 
reason represents people. ¢ 
( Third comes “thought.” This means the ability 
to say what is possible and appropriate. / It comes 
in the dialogue and is the function of the statesman’s 


¢ Selection and design are necessary for any work of 
** representation.” 
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23 €oTiv: of ev yap apxator moAuTLKa@s éemotovy A€éyov- 
Tas, ol O€ VOY pyTopLKas. 

24 “Kortw dé 700s pév TO Tovobdrov 6 SnAot TH Tpo- 
alpeow, omotd Tis ev ols odK are OHAOV H TpoatpEtTat 

n pevyer Oudrrep OUK exovow 700s TOV Aoywv ev 
on pnd oAws E€oTw 6 TL Tpoapeirar H pevyer Oo 
déywv. 

25 Atdvora dé, ev ois amoderkvvoval Te ws eoTW 7 
ws odK €atw 7 KaddAov TL atrodalvovTat. 

26 _ Leraprov d€ TOY ev Adyw" 7 Aegis Aéyw O€, 
WOTEP TpPOTEPOV cipyrar, Act elvat Ty dud THs 
ovopactas epunveray, 0 Kal éml TOV eupeTpwv Kal 
emt TOV Adywv exer THV adrny dvvajLL. 

27 Tay b€ Aowrav [wévte] 7 pedoTrotta peyrorov 

28 TOV WOvopwaTwv, 7 Sé dys puyaywyiKov péeVv, a- 
Texvotatoy d€ Kal HKLOTA OlKEloY THS TOLNTLKTS* 
n yap Ths Tpaywotas Svvapis Kal dvev ayavos 
Kat UToKpLT@Y EoTw, ETL O€ KUpLWwTépa TEpl TV 
amepyaciay TOv dpewv % TOO oKEevomoLlod TEV 

lon ~ ~ > 
THS TOV TOLNTHV EoTW. 

7. Avwpropevey d€ TOUTWY, Acywper poeTa TavTa 
mToiav Twa Set THY ovoTaow civae TOV TpayLaTav, 
e7el0r) TOUTO Kal TP@Tov Kal peyloTOV THs TpAay- 


1 rav év doyw By. for A° r&v pwev oyu. 


¢<Of.. chapter xix; 

> wpoaipeots is a technical term in Aristotle’s ethics, 
corresponding to our use of the term ‘“‘ Will,’ the deliberate 
adoption of any course of conduct or line of action. It is 
a man’s will or choice in this sense that determines the 
goodness or badness of his character. If character is to be 
revealed in drama, a man must be shown in the exercise 
of his will, choosing between one line of conduct and another, ~ 
and he must be placed in circumstances in which the choice 
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or the rhetorician’s art. The old writers made 
their characters talk like statesmen, the moderns 
like rhetoricians. 

| Character is that which reveals choice,’ shows 
what sort of thing a man chooses or avoids in circum- , 
stances where the choice is not obvious, so those — 
speeches convey no character in which there is 


' nothing whatever which the speaker chooses or 


avoids. . 

“Thought ”’ you find in speeches which contain 
an argument that something is or is not, or a general 
expression of opinion. 

The fourth of the literary elements is the language. 
By this I mean, as we said above, the expression 
of meaning in words,’ and this is essentially the same 
in verse and in prose. 

Of the other elements which “ enrich ” 4@ tragedy 
the most important is song-making. Scenic display, 
while highly effective, is yet quite foreign to the art 
and has nothing to do with poetry. Indeed the 
effect of tragedy does not depend on its performance 
by actors, and, moreover, for achieving the scenic 
effects ‘the art of the stage-carpenter is more 


authoritative than that of the poet. 


7. After these definitions we must next discuss 
the proper arrangement of the incidents, since this 
is the first and most important thing in tragedy. 


is not obvious, 7.e. circumstances in which everybody's 
choice would not be the same. The choice of death rather 
than dishonourable wealth reveals character; the choice of 
a nectarine rather than a turnip does not. 

¢ This seems to be a mistaken reference to § 6 above 
where ‘‘ diction” is defined as ‘‘ the metrical arrangement of 


_ the words.”’ In poetry they come to the same thing. 


@ See chap. vi. § 2. 
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2 wdlas € éoriv. Ketrar O° mpy THY Tpaywotlav TeAcias 
Kat odns mpakews civac pimow exovons TL meyeos: 

3 ecoTw yap dhov Kal pedev éyov peyeos. odrov dé 
eoTw TO EXOV apxnv Kal }eoov Kab TehevTiy. 

4 apxn) d€ € €oTw 6 avTo jeev pn €€ a avayKns joer dAAo 
€otiv, weT exetvo 8 eTEpov TEPUKEV elvat 7) ‘ylve- 

5 ofa: tedevTn de TovvavTtov 6 adro pLeT “dAAo mepuKev 
evar 7) €€ a dvdyens 7 os éml TO Orv, , Mera de TobTo 

6 adAo ovdev: [Leoov dé 6 0 Kab avTo pet addo Kat per 

7 exeivo €repov. Set dpa Tovs ovveot@ras a) pvbous 
un? omdbev ervxev dpxeoba un? omov ETuxe 
teAcvTav, aA Kexphovas Tats elpn evans ideas. 

8 “Ere & émel TO KaAov Kal Cov Kal aTTOV mpay ya 
6 oUveoTnKeEV eK TWO ov povov TavTa TeTAaLypeVva 
det € eExew aAAa Kal peyeOos drrdpxew pen TO TUXOV" 

9 TO yap Kahov ev peyeBec Kat Ta&et eoTiv, Sto ovUTE 
TOL }LLK pov av Tt yevouTo KaAdov Caov (ovyxetrac 
yap 7 Oewpia eyyus TOU dvarotijrov Xpovov ywo- 

1451a evn) OUTE Tropieyeles (od yap dua 7 Dewpia 
yiverau adn’ otxeTat Tots Dewpodor TO €V Kal TO 
oXov eK ths Jewpias) otov et peuptonv oradioy ely 

10 Gov wore det Kabamep emt TOV ovoTnpatav” Kal 
emt Tov Cpu € exew pev peyebos, TOvTO de evouv- 
omrov «iva, ovTw Kal emt TOY pvOwy EXEL [Lev 
LbNKOS, Tooro de <p nLovEevTOV eivae. 

if! Tob [LTKOUS Opos <o> pev mpos Tovs aydvas Kal 
Ti atabnow od THs Texvys eaTiv’ Et yap Eder ExaTov 


1 guornudtwy By. for A® cwudrwv. 


@ With a very small object the duration of our vision is, as 
it were, so rapid that the parts are invisible; we, therefore, 
cannot appreciate their proportion and arrangement, in 
which beauty consists. 
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We have laid it down that tragedy is a representa- 
- tion of an action that is whole and complete and of a 
certain magnitude, since a thing may be a whole 
and yet have no magnitude. A whole is what has 
a beginning and middle and end. A beginning is 
that which is not a necessary consequent of anything 
else but after which something else exists or happens 
as a natural result. An end on the contrary is that 
which is inevitably or, as a rule, the natural result 
of something else but from which nothing else 
follows ; a middle follows something else and some- 
thing follows from it. Well constructed plots must 
not therefore begin and end at random, but must 
embody the formulae we have stated. / 

Moreover, in everything that is beautiful, whether 
it be a living creature or any organism composed of 
parts, these parts must not only be well arranged 
but must also have a certain magnitude of their 
own ; for beauty consists in magnitude and arrange- 
ment. (From which it follows that neither would a 
very small creature be beautiful—for our view of 
it is almost instantaneous and therefore confused ¢@— 
nor a very large one, since being unable to view it 
all at once, we lose the effect of a single whole ; for 
instance, suppose a creature a thousand miles long. | 

{ As then creatures and other organic structures must 
have a certain magnitude and yet be easily taken 
in by the eye, so too with plots: they must have 
length but must be easily taken in by the memory. \ 

The limit of length considered in relation to 
competitions and production? before an audience 
does not concern this treatise. Had it been the 


6 


> aicOnors is the play’s “‘ perception ’’ by an audience— 
how much an audience will stand. 
a0 | 
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Tpaywotas dywvilecbar, mpos KAebvdpas dy Hyovi- 
Coro, @amep ToTe Kal dAAor€ paow. 0 de Kar’ 
avTnv THY poow TOO mpayparos Opos, Gel bev 6 
peiLoov [LEX pe rob avvendros elvar KaAAiwy € €oTl Kara 
To peyeos: ws Sé amADs Stopicavras eimeiv, ev 
oow peyeBer KaTa TO elKos iy) TO dvaryKatov epetiis 
yuyvopevav ovpBaiver eis eUTUXiAV EK dvoruxias 7 
ef edTuxias ets SvoTuyiay weTaBaAdew, ixavos Opos 
éoTlv Tob peyelous. 

8. Mo6os O° €oTlv eis _odX @omTrep TLWES olovrat 
cay Tept eva 7° moAXa, yap Kal dareupa T@ EVE oupL- 
Batver, €f av eviwv ovdev €oTW ev" obrws be Kal 
mpateis €vos moNaut elow, e€ dv pia oddepia yiverat 
mpacs. dud mdvrTes eoikacw duapTavew OooL TOV 
TOUT OV ‘HpaxAnida Ononida Kal Ta Tovabra Town 
para MeTOUnKAOW olovrar yap, € emel els Hv 6 “Hpa- 
KANs, € eva. Kal TOV po0ov elvau TPOOnKELY. 68 ‘0. 
Lenpos Worrep Kat TA GAAa duah€per Kal TOOT EoLKeY 
Kadds idetv Wrow Oud TEXYY 7 Ova piow: ’*Odvocevav 
yap TOLDV OUK emoinoev aTavTA Coa avT@ ouveBn, 
otov mAnyhvac pev ev TO Hapvacoe, pravyvar dé 
mpooroinoacbar ev TH ayepu@, wv ovde* Farépov 
YEVO[LEVOV avayKatov nv <7 > eiKos Odarepov yeveobar ’ 
GAAG Trept play mpaEw otav Aéyouev® THY ’Oddvaoerav 
ovveoTnoer, Opotws d€ Kal THY ‘Thvdda.. xp?) ovr, 
Kabdarep KaL év Tats dAAaus pynTucats 1 pola. Lipenous 
évos €oTw, oUTw Kal Tov pO0ov, émret mpaEews pi- 


1 ovdé By. for A® ovdév. 
2 \Néyouev] the copies have this: A® has \éyouwevy, which V. 
keeps, inserting ay after olav. 


* Aristotle condemns them all, assuming—or perhaps 
assured by experience—that their sole claim to unity lay in 
the fact that all the stories in the poem had a common hero. 
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rule to produce a hundred tragedies, they would 
have been regulated by the water clock, as it is said 
they did once in other days. But as for the natural 
limit of the action, the longer the better as far as 
magnitude goes, provided it can all be grasped at 
once. To give a simple definition: the magnitude 
which admits of a change from bad fortune to good 
or from good fortune to bad, in a sequence of events 
which follow one another either inevitably or accord- 
ing to probability, that is the proper limit. 

8. A plot does not have unity, as some people 
think, simply because it deals with a single hero. 
Many and indeed innumerable things happen to an 
individual, some of which do not go to make up any 
unity, and similarly an individual is concerned in 
many actions which do not combine into a single 
piece of action. It seems therefore that all those 
poets are wrong who have written a Heracleid or 
Theseid or other such poems.? They think that 
because Heracles was a single individual the plot 
for that reason has unity. But Homer, supreme 
also in all other respects, was apparently well aware 
of this truth either by instinct or from knowledge 
of his art. For in writing an Odyssey he did not put 
in all that ever happened to Odysseus, his being 
wounded on Parnassus, for instance, or his feigned 
madness when the host was gathered (these being 
events neither of which necessarily or probably led 
to the other), but he constructed his Odyssey round 
a single action in our sense of the phrase. And the 
Iliad the same. As then in the other arts of re- 
presentation a single representation means a re- 
presentation of a single object, so too the plot being 
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\ , A \ / ¢€ 3 € / \ 
yap moinoi paAdov ta Kalodov, 4 5 toTopia Ta 
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4 "Korw 8€ xabddAov perv, TH Toiw Ta Tota atTa 
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A & € / 
dvayKatov, 08 oroydlerat 7) Troinots dvomara EemuTL- 
Y 
Depcvn: TO de Kal’ EKAGTOY, ti AAkiBiddns empakev 
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«4 The names indicate types. This is obvious, as he says, 
in Comedy and is also true of Greek Tragedy, which, 
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a representation of a piece of action must represent 
a single piece of action and the whole of it; and 
the component incidents must be so arranged that 
if one of them be altered or removed, the unity of 
the whole is disturbed and destroyed. For if the 
presence or absence of a thing makes no visible 
difference, then it is not an integral part of the whole. 

9. What we have said already makes it further 
clear that a poet’s object is not to tell what actually 
happened but what could and would happen either 
probably or inevitably. The difference between a 
historian and a poet is not that one writes in prose 
and the other in verse—indeed the writings of 
Herodotus could be put into verse and yet would 
still be a kind of history, whether written in metre 
or not. The real difference is this, that one tells 
what happened and the other what might happen. 
For this reason poetry is something more scientific 
and serious than history, because poetry tends to 
give general truths while history gives particular 
facts. 

By a “ general truth’ I mean the sort of thing 
that a certain type of man will do or say either 
probably or necessarily. That is what poetry aims 
at in giving names to the characters.2 A “ parti- 
cular fact ”’ is what Alcibiades did or what was done 
to him. In the case of comedy this has now become 
obvious, for comedians construct their plots out of 
probable incidents and then put in any names 
that occur to them. They do not, like the iambic 
although it deals with traditional heroes regarded as ‘real 
people,’ yet keeps to a few stories in which each character 
has become a type. In Chapter xvii. the dramatist is re- 


commended to sketch first his outline plot, making it clear 
and coherent, before he puts in the names. 
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THS €oTL THY yap yevopeveny EVLA. oddev KwAvEL 
Tovatra e€ivar ola a elkos yevéotau Kal duvara 
yeveoOar, Kal” 6 éxelvos adta&v mownThs €oTw. 

11 Tov dé arAdv pvOav Kal mpak&ewv al eTELGOOLW - 
des elolv yelprotar. A€yw 8° emeracodiwHdy pdOov 


¢ Aristophanes of course did write about individuals. 
But Aristotle is thinking of the New Comedy, where the 
names of the characters were invented by the author and 
there was no reference to real people. 

>’ The name, apparently, of an imaginary hero. The 
word might be “Av#os, but ‘“ The Flower” is an unlikely 
title for a Greek tragedy. 

¢ The reason why Greek tragedy dealt only with a few 
familiar themes ‘is to be found of course in its religious origin. 
It was the function of tragedy to interpret and embroider 
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satirists, write about individuals.t In tragedy, on 
the other hand, they keep to real names. The 
reason is that what is possible carries conviction. 
If a thing has not happened, we do not yet believe 
in its possibility, but what has happened is obviously 
possible. Had it been impossible, it would not have 
happened. It is true that in some tragedies one or 
two of the names are familiar and the rest invented ; 
indeed in some they are all invented, as for instance 
in Agathon’s Antheus,? where both the incidents and 
the names are invented and yet it is none the less 
a favourite. One need not therefore endeavour 
invariably to keep to the traditional stories with 
which our tragedies deal. Indeed it would be 
absurd to do that, seeing that the familiar themes 
are familiar only to a few and yet please all.° 

It is clear, then, from what we have said that 
the poet must be a “ maker ”’ not of verses but of 
stories, since he is a poet in virtue of his “ representa- 
tion,’ and what he represents is action. Even 
supposing he represents what has actually happened, 
he is none the less a poet, for there is nothing to 
prevent some actual occurrences being the sort of 
thing that would probably or inevitably happen, 
and it is in virtue of that that he is their “‘ maker.” 

Of “simple ’’@ plots and actions the worst are 
those which are “ episodic.” By this I mean a 
myths. Aristotle never gives this reason, but offers instead 
the unconvincing explanation that tragedians adhered to 
certain ‘‘real”’ stories to gain verisimilitude—and yet he has 
to admit that, since to many of the auditors these stories 
were unfamiliar and none the less attractive, the dramatists 
might just as well invent new themes. 

@ This term is defined in the next chapter. It seems odd 


to use it before its meaning is explained. Perhaps we 
should read &\\wv (Tyrwhitt) and translate “ of all plots.” 
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1 kat paddov] bracketed by Spengel: V. keeps these 
words and suggests that a line ending in a second pddiora 
has been lost just before them. 


2 remreyuevnv dé héyw Fs] suggested by By. for A°® me- 
mreypwévn dé AéEis. ~=-V. has remdeypévn O€ €or €& Fs. 


“ Or “ logic.’? He means the chain of cause and effect, 
wherein each incident is the result of what has gone before. 
See the end of the next chapter. 
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plot in which the episodes do not follow each other 
probably or inevitably. Bad poets write such plays 
because they cannot help it, and good poets write 
them to please the actors. Writing as they do for 
competition, they often strain the plot beyond its 
capacity and are thus obliged to sacrifice continuity.* 
But this is bad work, since tragedy represents not 
only a complete action but also incidents that cause 
fear and pity, and this happens most of all when 
the incidents are unexpected and yet one is a 
consequence of the other.? For in that way the 
incidents will cause more amazement than if they 
happened mechanically and accidentally, since the 
most amazing accidental occurrences are those which 
seem to have been providential, for instance when 
the statue of Mitys at Argos killed the man who 
caused Mitys’s death by falling on him at a festival. 
Such events do not seem to be mere accidents. So 
such plots as these must necessarily be the best. 

10. Some plots are “simple” and some “ com- 
plex,” as indeed the actions represented by the plots 
are obviously such. By a simple action I mean one 
that is single and continuous in the sense of our 
definition above,’ wherein the change of fortune 


occurs without ‘“ reversal” or “ discovery’; by a 
complex action I mean one wherein the change 
coincides with a “ discovery ” or “ reversal.’”” These 


’ The logic suffers from ellipse. Plays which fail to 
exhibit the sequence of cause and effect are condemned 
(1) because they lack the unity which befits tragedy, 
(2) because they miss that supreme effect of fear or pity pro- 
duced by incidents which, though unexpected, are seen to 
be no mere accident but the inevitable result of what has 
gone before. 

¢ In chapters vii. and viii. 
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ws Sep Spengel for A° éorep which V. keeps, marking 
a lacuna before it. 


@ At the end of chapter vii. 

®’ The messenger from Corinth announces the death of 
Polybus and Oedipus’s succession to the throne. Oedipus, 
feeling now safe from the prophecy that he would murder his 
father, still fears to return to Corinth, lest he should fulfil 
the other prophecy and marry his mother. The messenger 
seeks to reassure him by announcing that Polybus and 
Merope are not his parents. But the effect of this was to 
4.0 
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should result from the actual structure of the plot 
in such a way that what has already happened makes 
the result inevitable or probable ; for there is indeed 
a vast difference between what happens propter hoc 
and post hoc. 

11. A “‘ reversal ”’ is a change of the situation into 
the opposite, as described above,’ this change being, 
moreover, as we are saying, probable or inevitable— 
like the man in the Oedipus who came to cheer 
Oedipus and rid him of his anxiety about his mother 
by revealing his parentage and changed the whole 
situation.2 In the Lynceus, too, there is the man led 
off to execution and Danaus following to kill him, 
and the result of what had already happened was 
that the latter was killed and the former escaped.° 

A “‘ discovery,’ as the term itself implies, is a 
change from ignorance to knowledge, producing 
either friendship or hatred in those who are destined 
for good fortune or ill. A discovery is most effective 
when it coincides with reversals, such as that involved 
by the discovery in the Oedipus. There are also 
other forms of discovery, for what we have described 
may in a sense occur in relation to inanimate and 
trivial objects, or one may discover whether some 
one has done something or not. But the discovery 
which is most essentially part of the plot and part 


‘*change the whole situation’’ for Oedipus by revealing the 
truth that he had: murdered his father, Laius, and married 
his mother, Jocasta. This ‘reversal’’ is the more effective 
because it is immediately coincident with the discovery of 
the truth. 

¢ Lynceus married Hypermnestra who disobeyed Danaus 
in not murdering him. Danaus trying by process of law to 
compass the death of their son Abas was killed himself. 
** The dog it was that died.” 
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* Euripides’ [phigeneia in Tauris—Orestes and Pylades 
arriving at Tauris are by the custom of the country to be 
sacrificed to Artemis by her priestess, Iphigeneia. It is 
agreed that Pylades shall be spared to carry a letter from 
Iphigeneia to Orestes, whom she supposes to be in Argos. 
In order that Pylades may deliver the message, even if he 
should lose the letter, she reads it aloud. Orestes thus dis- 
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of the action is of the kind described above, for such | 
a discovery and reversal of fortune will involve 
either pity or fear, and it is actions such as these | 
which, according to our hypothesis, tragedy re- 
presents; and, moreover, misfortune and good fortune 
are likely to turn upon such incidents. 

Now since the discovery is somebody's discovery, 
in some scenes one character only is discovered 
to another, the identity of the other being obvious ; 
but sometimes each must discover the other. Thus 
Iphigeneia was discovered to Orestes through the 
sending of the letter, but a separate discovery was 
needed to make him known to Iphigeneia.¢ 

We see then that the two elements of the plot, 
reversal and discovery, turn upon these incidents. A 
third element isacalamity. Of these three elements 
we have already described reversal and discovery. A 
calamity is a destructive or painful occurrence, such 
as a death on the stage, acute suffering and wounding 
and so on. 

12. We have already ® spoken of the constituent 
parts to be used as ingredients of tragedy. The 
separable members into which it is quantitatively 
divided are these: Prologue, Episode, Exode, 
Choral Song, the last being divided into Parode and 
Stasimon. These are common to all tragedies ; 
songs sung by actors on the stage and “ commoi ”’ 
are peculiar to certain plays. 

A prologue is the whole of that part of a tragedy 
which precedes the entrance of the chorus. An 


covers who she is. He then reveals himself to her by 
declaring who he is and proving his identity by his memories 
of their home. 

> In chapter vi. 
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1 6\y Susemihl for A¢ édov. 


* This does not apply to surviving Greek tragedies, but 
may be true of those of Aristotle’s time. The word Stasimon 
is applied to all choruses in a tragedy other than those sung 
during entry or exit. It is usually explained as meaning a 
‘stationary song,’ because it was sung after the chorus 
had taken up its ‘* station’ in the orchestra. 
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episode is the whole of that part of a tragedy which 
falls between whole choral songs. An exode is the 
whole of that part of a tragedy which is not followed 
by a song of the chorus. A parode is the whole 
of the first utterance of the chorus. A stasimon is a 
choral song without anapaests or trochaics.* A 
commos is a song of lament shared by the chorus and 
the actors on the stage. 

The constituent parts to be used as ingredients 
of tragedy have been described above; these are 
the separable members into which it is quantitatively 
divided.’ 

13. Following upon what has been said above we 
should next state what ought to be aimed at and 
what avoided in the construction of a plot, and the 
means by which the object of tragedy may be 
achieved. Since then the structure of the best 
tragedy should be not simple but complex and one 
that represents incidents arousing fear and pity— 
for that is peculiar to this form of art—it is obvious 
to begin with that one should not show worthy men 
passing from good fortune to bad. That does not 
arouse fear or pity but shocks our feelings. Nor 
again wicked people passing from bad fortune to 
good. That would be the most untragic of all, 
having none of the requisite qualities, since it does, 
not satisfy our feelings ° or arouse pity or fear. } 
Nor again the passing of a thoroughly bad man ea 
good fortune to bad fortune. Such a structure 
might satisfy our feelings but it arouses neither pity 
nor fear, one being for the man who does not deserve 


® The whole of chapter xii. bears marks of belonging 
to the Poetics but seems out of place, since it interrupts the 
discussion of * plot.’ 
¢ j,e. our preference for ‘ poetic justice.” 
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1 +o] By. brackets for sake of sense. 


‘ 


“ gmdots elsewhere in the Poetics means “ simple” as 
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his misfortune and the other for the man who is 
like ourselves—pity for the undeserved misfortune, 
fear for the man like ourselves—so that the result 
would arouse neither pity nor fear. 

There remains then the mean between these. 
This is the sort of man who is no paragon of virtue 
and righteousness, and yet it is through no badness 
or villainy of his own that he falls into the mis- 
fortune, but rather through some flaw of character, 
he being one of those who are in high station and 
good fortune, like Oedipus and Thyestes and the 
famous men of such families as those. The successful 
plot must then have a single % and not, as some say, 
a double issue; and the change must be not to 
good fortune from bad but, on the contrary, from 
good to bad fortune, and it must not be due to 
villainy but to some great flaw in the character of 
such a man as we have described, or of one who is 
better rather than worse. This can be seen also 
in actual practice. For at first poets accepted any 
plots, but to-day the best tragedies are written 
about a few families—Alemaeon for instance and 
Oedipus and Orestes and Meleager and Thyestes 
and Telephus and all the others whom it befell to 
suffer or inflict disasters. 

Judged then by the theory of the art, the best ® 
tragedy is of this construction. Those critics are 
therefore wrong who charge Euripides with doing 
this in his tragedies, and say that many of his end 
in misfortune. That is, as we have shown, correct. 
opposed to em\eyuévos, “* complex’; here it is opposed 
to durdots, which describes a double dénouement, involving 
happiness for some and disaster for others. 


® This is modified by § 19 in the following chapter, where 
he finds an even better formula for the tragic effect. 
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12 TtooL KAL XELPOOLV. doKkel d€ €ivat TPWTY) Ola THY 
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13 Kar’ EvYnV qmo.oovres Tots Yearats. €eoTw de ovy 
vA >) A / ¢€ \ > sy Ta an 
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/ A P) > ~~ 
dias olKEla’ EKEL yap ol av exOrorou Mow ev TOD 
pvdw, otov "Opéorns Kat Aiytobos, pitrou Yevopevot 
emt redeuvtis e&€pxovrar Kal arobvijcKer ovddets 
Om ovoevos. 
143b 14. "Eorw pev otv TO doBepov Kal €AcELVoV EK 
THS oxpewrs yiyveoBa, €oTw O€ Kal & es THS 
OVOTAGEWS TOV Tay Baro, orep €oTl mpOTEpoV 
2 Kat Tountov Gprelvovos. det yap Kal avev TOU opav 
~ / A 
ovTw ovuvectavat TOV pO00v woTe TOV aKovOVTA TO 
TpPay [LAT a ywopeva Kat ppitrew Kal eAcety EK TOV 
ovpBawdovtwy: dep av maBou Tus aKkovwv Tov TOD 
3 Oldtzrov po0ov. To b€ OLA THS opews TOUTO TrTAapa- 
oKevalew ATEXVOTEPOV Kal yopynylas dedpevov €oTU. 
4 ot 0€ Ley) TO doBepov Ola THS osews aAAa TO TEpa- 


A / ae 29 \ , 
TOES [Lovov TapacKkeudaCovTes ovoev TPAYWoLa 


4 Against Euripides Aristotle.makes the following criti- 
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And there is very good evidence of this, for on the 
stage and in competitions such plays appear the 
most tragic of all, if they are successful, and even if 
Kuripides is in other respects a bad manager,® yet he 
is certainly the most tragic of the poets. 

Next in order comes the structure which some 
put first, that which has a double issue, like the 
Odyssey, and ends in opposite ways for the good 
characters and the bad. It is the sentimentality of 
the audience which makes this seem the best form; 
for the poets follow the wish of the spectators. But 
this is not the true tragic pleasure but rather 
characteristic of comedy, where those who are bitter 
enemies in the story, Orestes and Aegisthus, for 
instance, go off at the end, having made friends, 
and nobody kills anybody. 

14. Fear and pity sometimes result from what is 
seen on the stage and are sometimes aroused by the 
actual arrangement of the incidents, which is prefer- 
able and the mark of a better poet. The plot 
should be so constructed that even without seeing 
the play anyone hearing of the incidents happening 
thrills with fear and pity as a result of what occurs. 
So would anyone feel who heard the story of Oedipus. 
To produce this effect by means of an appeal to the 
eye is inartistic and needs adventitious aid, while 
those who by such means produce an effect which is 
not fearful but merely monstrous have nothing to 


cisms: (1) his choruses are often irrelevant ; (2) the character 
of the heroine in his Iphigeneia in Tauris is inconsistent ; 
(3) in the Medea the deliberate kiliing of the children 
is ineffective and the play is inartistically ended by the 
machina; (4) the character of Menelaus in the Orestes 
is needlessly depraved; (5) Melanippe is too philosophical 
for a woman. 
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if aw 
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«4 That there were plays which relied for their effect on 
the scenery and “‘make up”’ is clear from chapter xviii. : 
‘* The Phorcides and Prometheus and Scenes laid in Hades.” 
It was even possible to produce the Humenides so badly 
as to bring it into this category. But Aristotle’s criticism 
here includes the more important point that the poignancy 
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do with tragedy.“ For one should not seek from 
tragedy all kinds of pleasure’ but that which is 
peculiar to tragedy, and since the poet must by 
“representation ”’ produce the pleasure which comes 
from feeling pity and fear, obviously this quality 
must be embodied in the incidents. 

We must now decide what incidents seem dreadful 
or rather pitiable. Such must necessarily be the 
actions of friends to each other or of enemies or of 
people that are neither. Now if an enemy does it 
to an enemy, there is nothing pitiable either in the 
deed or the intention, except so far as the actual 
calamity goes. Nor would there be if they were 
neither friends nor enemies. But when these 
calamities happen among friends, when for instance 
brother kills brother, or son father, or mother son, or 
son mother—either kills or intends to kill, or does 
something of the kind, that is what we want. 

Now it is not right to break up the traditional 
stories, | mean, for instance, Clytaemnestra being 
killed by Orestes and Eriphyle by Alemaeon, but 
the poet must show invention and make a skilful 
use of the tradition. 

But we must state more clearly what is meant by 
“ skilful.” The action may happen in the way in 
which the old dramatists made their characters act— 
consciously and knowing the facts, as Euripides also 
made his Medea kill her children. Or they may 
do the deed but without realizing the horror of it 
of a Greek tragedy is due to what happens and not to our 
seeing it happen. That Medea murders her children is 
tragic: to display the murder coram populo would add 
either nothing or something merely ‘‘ monstrous.’ And 


although Sophocles shows Oedipus with his eyes out, it is 
the fact and not the sight which is properly “ tragic.” 
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@ 7.e. Oedipus kills his father Laius before the play opens. 

> A prolific tragedian of the fourth century. 

¢ Haemon, discovered by his father Creon embracing 
the dead body of Antigone, drew his sword on him but 
missed his aim and Creon fled. 

4 By Euripides. Polyphontes killed Cresphontes, king of 
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and then discover the relationship afterwards, like 
Oedipus in Sophocles. That indeed lies outside the 
play,¢ but an example of this in the tragedy itself 
is the Alcmaeon of Astydamas? or Telegonus in 
the Wounded Odysseus. A third alternative is to 
intend to do some irremediable action in ignorance 
and to discover the truth before doing it. Besides 
these there is no other way, for they must either 
do the deed or not, either knowing or unknowing. 
The worst of these is to intend the action with full 
knowledge and not to perform it. That outrages 
the feelings and is not tragic, for there is no calamity. 
So nobody does that, except occasionally, as, for 
instance, Haemon and Creon’ in the Antigone. 
Next comes the doing of the deed. It is better to 
act in ignorance and discover afterwards. Our 
feelings are not outraged and the discovery is 
startling. Best of all is the last ; in the Cresphontes,? 
for instance, Merope intends to kill her son and does 
not kill him but discovers; and in the Iphigeneza ° 
the case of the sister and brother ; and in the Helle # 
the son discovers just as he is on the point of giving 
up his mother. 

So this is the reason, as we said long ago, why 
tragedies are about a few families. For in their 
experiments it was from no technical knowledge 
but purely by chance that they found out how to 
produce such an effect in their stories. So they were 


Messenia, and gained possession of his kingdom and his 
wife, Merope. She had concealed her son, Aepytus, in 
Arcadia, and when he returned, seeking vengeance, she 
nearly killed him in ignorance but discovered who he was. 
He then killed Polyphontes and reigned in his stead. 

¢ In Tauris. See chapter xi. § 8, note. 

f Author and play unknown. 
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1 yuvatkelw TO By. for A® yuvarxi x* rat. The copies 
have 76. ? avayxatov (fem.) By. for A° dvayxatov. 


@ See chapter ix. § 8, note. > In chapter vi. 

¢ The meaning probably is “ like the traditional person,”’ 
é.g. Achilles must not be soft nor Odysseus stupid. Cf. 
Horace, Ars Poet. 120 “‘ famam sequere.”’ 

@ Aristotle has a personal distaste for this character on 
the ground that Euripides made him a creature meaner 
than the plot demands. 
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obliged to have recourse to those families in which 
such calamities befell.¢ 

Now concerning the structure of the incidents 
and the proper character of the plots enough has 
been said. 

15. Concerning “ character ”’ there are four points 
to aim at. The first and most important is that 
the character should be good. The play will show 
character if, as we said above,® either the dialogue 
or the actions reveal some choice ; and the character 
will be good, if the choice is good. But this is 
relative to each class of people. Even a woman is 
“good” and so is a slave, although it may be said 
that a woman is an inferior thing and a slave beneath 
consideration. 

The second point is that the characters should be 
appropriate. There is such a thing as a manly 
character, but it is not appropriate for a woman 
to be manly or clever. 

Thirdly, it should be “like.” ° This is different 
from making the character good and from making 
it appropriate in the sense of the word as used above. 

Fourthly, it should be consistent. Even if the 
original be inconsistent and offers such a character 
to the poet for representation, still he must be 
consistently inconsistent. 

An example of unnecessary badness of character 
is Menelaos in the Orestes%; of character that is 
unfitting and inappropriate the lament of Odysseus 
in the Scylla® and Melanippe’s speech’; of in- 


¢ A dithyramb by Timotheus. 
f A fragment survives (Nauck 484). Euripides seems 
to have given her a knowledge of science and philosophy 
inappropriate to a woman. 
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¢ Or “ unravelling.” 

® Zl. ii. 155-181, where it is only the arbitrary (i.e. un- 
caused) intervention of Athene which stays the flight of 
the Greeks. In the Medea the heroine, having killed her 
rival and her children, is spirited away in the chariot of the 
Sun, a result not * caused ” by what has gone before. 

¢ The unxavy or “‘ car ’’ was a sort of crane with a pulley 
‘attached, which was fixed at the top of the back-scene in 
the left corner of the stage. By it a god or hero could be 

<i lowered or raised or exhibited motionless in mid-air. Weak 

dramatists thus introduced a car to ‘‘ cut the knot” by 
declaring the dénouement instead of unravelling the plot 
by the logic of cause and effect. It was presumably on 
such a ‘*‘car’’ that Medea was borne away. 
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consistent character Iphigeneia in Aulis, for the 
suppliant Iphigeneia is not at all like her later 
character. | 

In character-drawing just as much as in the 
arrangement of the incidents one should always 
seek what is inevitable or probable, so as to make it 
inevitable or probable that such and such a person 
should say or do such and such; and inevitable or 
probable that one thing should follow another. 
( Clearly therefore the “ dénouement’’* of each 
play should also be the result of the plot itself and 
not produced mechanically as in the Medea and the 
incident of the embarkation in the Ilhad.° The 
“god in the car’ should only be used to explain 
what lies outside the play or what happened earlier 
and is therefore beyond human knowledge, or what 
happens later and needs to be foretold in a proclama- 
tion.) For we ascribe to the gods the power of 
seeing everything. There must, however, be nothing 
inexplicable in the incidents, or, if there is, it must 
lie outside the tragedy. There is an example in 
Sophocles’ Oedipus.¢ 

Since tragedy is a representation of men better 
than ourselves we must copy the good portrait- 
painters who, while rendering the individual outline 
and making likenesses, yet paint people better than 

4 4.e. Oedipus had killed Laius in a wayside quarrel, not 
knowing who he was. When his subjects at Thebes crave 
his help to remove the curse which is blighting their crops, 
he pledges himself to discover the murderer of Laius. It 
may seem odd that he should not know enough about the 
details of the murder to connect it in his mind with his own 
murderous quarrel. But that was long ago, and neither an 
audience nor a novel-reader is critical about incidents which 


occur long before the point at which the story begins. See 
chapter xxiv. § 20. 
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cl0n O€ avayrvwpicews, TPwWTN [LEV 1] ATEXVOTATY 
Narnees , A 9 By / e 4 A 
Kat 7 mAcioTn xp@vTa Su amropiav, 7 Ova TOV 
/ / \ \ \ 4, « 66é lh 
onuelwy. TovTwy de TA Lev OvuduTa, olov “ Adyynv 
a lot Vp ee deh a ed / ef > ~ Me 
nv popotor Dynyeveis 1 aOTEpas Olous EV TH HveoTH 
Kapkivos, ta O€ émixrnra, Kal ToUTwY Ta pev ev TO 
if ae c) , \ \ b) / \ Zz 
Gwuatt, otov ovAai, Ta de EKTOS, TA TrEpLOepaLa 
\ ae 3 a A \ ~ / ” \ \ 
Kat otov ev TH Tupot dia tis oxadns. €orw Oé Kal 
14 a nv / nv an ae P) A 
Tovtois xpjoba. 7 BeATiov 7) yelpov, otov "Odvaceds 
\ o~ > Ton yy b) if ¢€ \ aA lo 
dia THS oOvARS drAAWs aveyvwpicbn t70 THs Tpopodb 


1 By. brackets wapddevyuwa oxdnpdrnros which looks like a 
marginal note. ; 


« Apparently a note on Achilles which has been copied 
by mistake into the text. 

> ze. stage-craft rather than staging. 

¢ As distinct from the body of “ esoteric’’ doctrine 
circulated by oral teaching among Aristotle’s pupils. 

4 In chapter xi. 
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they are. It is the same with the poet. When 
representing people who are hot-tempered or lazy, 
or have other such traits of character, he should 
make them such, yet men of worth [an example of 
hardness|“; take the way in which Agathon and 
Homer portray Achilles. 

Keep, then, a careful eye on these rules and also 
on the appeal to the eye ® which is necessarily bound 
up with the poet’s business; for that offers many 
opportunities of going wrong. But this subject 
has been adequately discussed in the published 
treatises.° 

16. What a “ Discovery” is has been already 
stated.4 As for kinds of Discovery, first comes the 
least artistic kind, which is largely used owing to 
incompetence—discovery by tokens. These may 
be congenital, like “the spear the Earth-born 
bear ’’ or stars, like those which Carcinus ’ uses in 
his Thyestes ;’ or they may be acquired and these 
may be on the body, for instance, wounds, or 
external things like necklaces, and in the Tyro 9 
the discovery by means of the boat. There is a 
better and a worse way of using these tokens; for 
instance Odysseus, by means of his wound, was 
discovered in one way by the nurse and in another 


e A prolific tragedian of the early fourth century. The 
family are agreeably ridiculed in Aristophanes’ Wasps. 

f These were ‘‘ birth-marks.’’ The “ spear-head ”’ dis- 
tinguished the descendants of the Spartoi at Thebes; the 
star or bright spot on the descendants of Pelops com- 
memorated his ivory shoulder, and in Carcinus’s play it 
seems to have survived cooking. 

9 A play by Sophocles. Tyro’s twins by Poseidon, who 
appeared to her in the guise of the river Enipeus, were 
exposed in a little boat or ark, like Moses in the bulrushes, 
and this led to their identification. 
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5Kkat ddAAws bro t&v ovBoTav. eiot yap at pev m- 
OTEWs EVEKA ATEXVOTEPAL, Kal AL TOLADTAL TAGAL, at 
d€ EK TeEpiTeTeias, wWomep 7» ev Tots Nimrpots, 

6 BeAtiovs. SevTepar dé au TeTIOUN EVAL bo Tob 
mounTod, 810 drexvor. otov ‘Opéorns €v TH ‘Ide- 
yevela. aVvEyVapLloev ore ‘Opéorns: exeivy juev yap 

7 Ova TAS. emaToAijs, € exetvos de avtTos Aéyeu a Bov- 
AeTau 0 ToUnTHS GAN’ ovx 0 pd0os: d10 eyyus Te 
THS elpnwevns dpaprias eotiv, e€fv yap av éva 
KQL eveyKelv. Kal ev TH Uodokéovs Type? 4 THs 
KepKidos Pon. 

ee fe | TpiTy dua povyuns TH ayOecOar’ rr idovra, 

14554 womep 7 ev Kumpiots Tots Aucavoyévous, idwv yap 
THY ypadyy exrdavoev, Kal 7 ev “Adictvou amoAoyw, 
aKovwyv yap Too ie wee KOU pvnobeis edd- 

g Kpvoev, Oev aveyvwptobnoav. reraptn Sé % &k 
ovAdoyiopob, oiov ev XonPdpois, ort Gpouds Tis 
eAjAvbev, dpeoros 5€ odMeis GAN 7 6 "Opéorns, 

1 dx0ec0u] A® has aicééc@a: which does not really yield 


satisfactory sense, as the outward sign is essential to this 
form of discovery. 


@ Od. xix. 386 sq.and xxi. 205 sq. ‘The first came about 
automatically, the second was a deliberate demonstration 
“to prove the point.”’ Aristotle here distinguishes between 
a discovery inevitably produced by the logic of events (¢.g. 
it was inevitable or at least probable that Odysseus, arriving 
as a strange traveller, should be washed by Eurycleia, and 
that she should thus see the old scar on his thigh and discover 
his identity) and a discovery produced by a deliberate 
declaration (¢.g. Odysseus’s declaration of his identity te 
Kumaeus). ‘The latter kind is *‘ manufactured by the poet,” 
not logically caused by what has gone before. 

> Od. xix. 392. See preceding noite. 

¢ Kuripides’ Iphigeneiain Tauris. See chapter xi. $8, note. 
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way by the swine-herds.* Discovery scenes con- 
structed to prove the point are inartistic and so are 
all such scenes, but those are better which arise out 
of a reversal scene, as, for instance, in “ The Wash- 
ing.” ® In the second place come those which are 
manufactured by the poet and are therefore inartistic. 
For instance, in the Iphigeneza’ Orestes revealed 
himself. She was revealed to him through the 
letter, but Orestes says himself what the poet 
wants and not what the plot requires. So this 
comes near to the fault already mentioned, for he 
might just as well have actually brought some 
tokens.4 And there is “ the voice of the shuttle ”’ @ 
in Sophocles’ Tereus. 

The third kind is due to memory, to showing 
distress on seeing something. An example of this 
is the scene in the Cyprians by Dicaeogenes; on 
seeing the picture he burst into tears’: and again 
in the “ Tale of Alcinous,”’ % hearing the minstrel 
he remembered and burst into tears ; and thus they 
were recognized. The fourth kind results from an 
inference, for instance, in the Choéphoroe ‘‘ Someone 
like me has come; but nobody is like me except 


4 To prove his identity Orestes mentions Pelops’ lance 
and other ‘‘ things from home,” which is much the same 
as producing visible tokens. 

¢ When- Philomela’s tongue was cut out, she wove in 
embroidery the story of her rape by Tereus. Thus the 
facts were discovered to her sister, Procne, by deliberate 
demonstration. 

f Teucer, returning to Salamis in disguise and seeing a 
portrait of his dead father Telamon, burst into tears and was 
thus discovered. So, too, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Julia is discovered because she swoons on hearing Valentine 
offer Sylvia to his rival. 

9 Od. viii. 521 sq. 
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ovtos apa €AjAvbev. Kat 7 Ilodveidou rob codu- 
arob wept THs “Iduyeveias: etkos yap Tov “Opéorny 
/ tv/ vA 9 \ >) / \ > ~ 
avAdoyioacba: ori 7 7 adeAPH ETVON Kal adTa ovp- 
/ / \ > ~ / 4 oe o 
Baiver AvecOar. Kat ev T@ MWcodéxtov Tvdet, dre 
2A \ © e / CaN > \ > SAA \ CS 
eMwv ws evpyiowv vioy avros amoAduTat. Kat 7) 
ev Tots Dweidais: Sobcat yap Tov Té7oVv cuVvEdoyi- 
GaVvTO THV Elwapuevnv OTL ev TOUT@ EluLapTO aTrO- 
favetv atrais, Kal yap e€eréOnoav evratéa. 
” / \ \ ’ ~ ~ 
10 “EKorw d€ Tis Kal ovvOeT7) Ex Tapadoytopob Tob 
/ e a ca ~ 
Geatpov, olov ev TO ’Odvace? 7H PevdayyéAw: 6 
\ \ \ Lf yd / a“ >) Ly / N 
peev yap TO TOEov Epy yrwoecbar 6 ody EwpaKet, TO 
5\ A 
de ws $7 éxelvou avayvwp.iobyTos dua TovTOU 
Tomoat, Tapadroytopos.” 

11 Ilacdv dé BeAtiory avayveipiots 7 €€ adbr@v TaV 
Tpaypatwv THs exmAnkews yuyvouevns du e€iko- 
Twv, otov [6] &v t@ UodowdA€ovs Oldizrode Kal 7H 
4i / >) \ \ / =) aA / * 

puyeveia etkos yap BovAcobar emletvar ypap- 
para. at yap Tovadra: povar avev TOV treToUn- 

12 Pevwv onetwv Kal mrepidepaiwy. SevTepar dé at 
ex ovdAdoyiopod. 

1 6H Tyrwhitt for A¢ 6’. 
2 rapadoyiouds| V.’s own suggestion. 


« A Sophist who either wrote an Iphigeneia with this 
dénouement or more probably suggested in a work of 
criticism (cf. chapter xvii. § 6) that Orestes on being led 
to his fate should speculate aloud upon the odd coincidence 
that both he and his sister should be sacrificed, thus revealing 
his identity to Iphigeneia. Like most critics, Polyidos 
would have been a poor dramatist. There is an example of 
this form of discovery in the French opera Coeur de Lion, 
where the old knight says “‘ goddam” and is thus dis- 
covered to be an Englishman. 

> In these cases the inference was presumably uttered 
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Orestes; therefore he has come.” And there is 
Polyidus’s? idea about Iphigeneia, for it is likely 
enough that Orestes should make an inference that, 
whereas his sister was sacrificed, here is the same 
thing happening to him. And in Theodectes’ 
Tydeus that “having come to find a son, he is 
perishing himself.’’ And the scene in the Phineidae, 
where on seeing the spot the women inferred their 
fate, that they were meant to die there for it was 
there they had been exposed.? 

There is also a kind of discovery which depends 
on a false inference on the part of the audience, 
for instance in Odysseus disguised as a Messenger, 
he said he would recognize the bow, which as a 
matter of fact he had not seen, but to assume that 
he really would reveal himself by this means is a 
false inference.° 

Best of all is the discovery which is brought 
about directly by the incidents, the surprise being 
produced by means of what is likely—take the scene 
in Sophocles’ Oedipus or in the Iphegeneca—for it 
is likely enough that she should want to send a 
letter. These are the only discovery scenes which 
dispense with artificial tokens, like necklaces.4 In 
the second place come those that are the result of 
inference. 


aloud and hence the identity of the speakers discovered. 
Nothing else is known of these plays. 

¢ The text is obscure, and our ignorance of the play adds 
to the darkness, but the reference may be to the ruse, 
common in detective stories, of misleading the audience 
by false clues in order to make the final revelation more 
effective. 

4 The classical example of these tokens in English drama 
is “‘ the strawberry mark on the left arm ”’ in Box and Cow. 
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17. Ae? 5€é tods podous ovvioraval Kat TH A€Eet 
ovvarrepyaleobae ore baAvora. T™p0 OppLdrony | TE - 
Pevov’ OUTw ‘yap av evapyeorara Lo ]* opav @otrep 

> 4 
map avrots yeyvopevos Tots TpParTopEvors evploKor 
TO TpeToV Kal WROTE. « av Aavbavor [ro] Ta drrevavTia.. 
2 onpetov d€ TOUTOU 6 emeTYLGTO Kapkive: 0 yap 
“Aupudpaos e€ iepob avjer, O 1) opavra.” TOV 
mounTyy® eAdvOavev, emi dé THS oKnvns e&étecev 

4 ~ ~ “A 
3 dvoyepavavtTwy Tobro Ta Jeatav. doa dé dvvaTov 
A / 

Kal Tots OXyHacw ovvamepyalopevov. miave- 
TATOL yop amo Ths atts Pvaews ot ev Tots maGeow 
elow Kal Yeyaiver 6 Yeyualopevos Kal XaArerraiver O 
4 opyilopevos adAnbwuorara. 610 eddhvots 7) TonTiKy 
a ~ ie (s \ oA ¢€ \ 
EOTW 7) LavLiKOD’ TOUTWY yap ot Lev EVTAAOTOL Ot OE 

exoTaTiKol’ elow. 
4 / \ x We “~ \ 
5 Tovs te Aoyous Kal Tods memounpévovs Se? Kal 

b] A ~ 3 / / 391)? 7 
1455b avTOV qoLotbyTa éeKTiGecbar Kabodrov, «0? ovrws 
> A 

6 ETELoodLoby Kal Tapareivew. Aéyw Sé ovTWs ay 
Bewpetobat to KabdAov, oiov ths “Iduyevetas: tv- 

/ \ “A 
Jeions Twos Kopns Kal adaviobeians adiAws Tots 

, ¢ / \ 5) ” , : a 
Ovaacw, tdpuvleions Sé «is GAAnY yowpav, ev % 

1 By. brackets 6 which the copies omit: perhaps we 
should keep 6 and insert zovyrjs. 

2 dpavra AS, 

3 rounriv| I cannot persuade myself that deariy A° gives 


any sense and have adopted Dacier’s suggestion. 
4 éxorarikol appears in one of the copies: A° has é&eracrixol. 


2 The example is obscure. Clearly Carcinus introduced 
an absurdity which escaped notice until the play was staged. 
Margoliouth suggests that if Amphiaraus were a god he 
should come down, and if a mere hero, he should not have a 
temple. In The Master of Ballantrae Mrs. Henry cleans 
a sword by thrusting it up to the hilt in the ground—which 
is iron-bound by frost. This would be noticed on the stage : 
a reader may miss the incongruity. 
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17. In constructing plots and completing the effect 
by the help of dialogue the poet should, as far as 
possible, keep the scene before his eyes. Only 
thus by getting the picture as clear as if he were 
present at the actual event, will he find what is 
fitting and detect contradictions. The censure 
upon Carcinos is evidence of this. Amphiaraos was 
was made to rise from a temple. The poet did not 
visualize the scene and therefore this escaped his 
notice, but on the stage it was a failure since the 
audience objected.* The poet should also, as far as 
possible, complete the effect by using the gestures. 
For, if their powers are equal, those who are actually 
in the emotions are the most convincing ; he who is 
agitated blusters and the angry man rages with the 
maximum of conviction.2 And that is why poetry 
needs either a sympathetic nature or a madman,° 
the former being impressionable and the latter 
inspired. 

The stories, whether they are traditional or 
whether you make them up yourself, should first 
be sketched in outline and then expanded by putting 
in episodes. I mean that one might look at the 
general outline, say of the Iphigeneia, like this: A 
certain maiden has been sacrificed, and has dis- 
appeared beyond the ken of those who sacrificed 
her and has been established in another country, 


> Sir Joshua Reynolds used thus to simulate emotion 
before a mirror. In his Preface to the Lyrical Ballads 
Wordsworth says that the poet will wish ‘to bring his 
feelings near to those of the persons whose feelings he 
describes . . . and even confound and identify his own 
feelings with theirs.” 

e ‘Genius to madness near allied”’ is the meaning of 


wavixds as used here. Plato held that the only excuse for 


a poet was that he couldn’t help it. 
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VOUOS my TOUS févous ew th ed, radrnv Eoxe THV 
tepwovvny’ Ypovew de VoTepov TO AEA ouveBn 
eAGety THS tepelas, TO O€ OTL dveihev 6 re) Jeos dud Twa 
atTlav [egw Tob Kalodov |* eAGetv exel Kal ef 6 TL 
dé €€w Tod pvbov: €\Gav be Kat Andbeis Wveobar 
pedAAwy dveyvapioer, <i” ws Edpumidns et ws 
[ToAvevoos emoinoey, KAT TO elKos ElTWMV OTL OUK 
dpa LLOVOV THY adeApry adda Kal avrov edeu TUOHVaL, 


7 Kal evredUev 1 OWTNpia. pero TavTO de ) 
8 drrobevra. TO OVOMLATO erreLaoo.oby : OTWS de EoTaL 


9 


olKeta, TO emeLo00ue., olov ev TO Opeorn 1 pavla 
Ou as eA pon Kal 7) OwTnpla dud THs kabdpoews. 


V pev oy TOUS dpdpaow TO. emrenooua ovVTO_G., 


10 n O° emorrouia ictal penKvveran. THS yap ’Odvoe- 


ll 


gelas ov juaxpos 6 Adyos éoTiv: drro8nLobvT 0s TWOS 
ern mroAAd Kat Tapapvrarropevov 0770 Tob Ilocet- 
ddvos KaL povou: ovTos, ett O€ TOV olicou ovTws 
EYOVTWY WOTE Td Xpnpeara v0 pnoTnpav av - 
aAiokeoOat Kal Tov vioV émBovdreveobar, adros de 
aduKvetrar Xeysaobels Kal dvayveptoas Oru avrés, 
emf ewevos adros peev EowOn Tovs 0 éxOpovs dt- 
ébbeipe. TO ev obv tdLov TobTO, Ta O° GAAa eTrELO- 
dola. 

18. "Hort 5é mons Tpaywotas TO pev Séals TO 
dé AVous, TA ev CEwWOev Kal évia TOV Eowlev TroA- 


1 Duentzer brackets these words which seem to be an 
explanation of ¢&w rod uvGov with reference to the use of 
Rab Okey in § 5. 

br. By. for A®& ruvas. 


@ See p. 62, note a. 
® In the Iphigeneia in Tauris Orestes is captured because 
he is suffering from a fit of mania; and at the end Iphigeneia 
pretends that the image of Artemis has been infected by the 
blood-guiltiness of the Greek strangers, and that, before they 
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where it is a custom to sacrifice strangers to the 
goddess ; and this priesthood she holds. Some time 
afterwards it happens that the brother of the priestess 
arrives there—the fact that the god told him to go 
there, and why, and the object of his journey, lie 
outside the outline-plot. He arrives, is seized, and 
is on the point of being sacrificed, when he reveals 
his identity either by Euripides’ method or according 
to Polyidos,* by making the very natural remark that 
after all it is not only his sister that was born to be 
sacrificed but himself too; and thus he is saved. 
Not until this has been done should you put in names 
and insert the episodes; and you must mind that 
the episodes are appropriate, as, for instance, in the 
case of Orestes the madness that led to his capture 
and his escape by means of the purification. 

Now in drama the episodes are short, but it is by 
them that the epic gains its length. The story of 
the Odyssey is quite short. A man is for many years 
away from home and his footsteps are dogged by 
Poseidon and he is all alone. Moreover, affairs at 
home are in such a state that his estate is being 
wasted by suitors and a plot laid against his son, 
but after being storm-tossed he arrives himself, 
reveals who he is, and attacks them, with the result 
that he is saved and destroys his enemies. That is 
the essence, the rest is episodes. 

18. In every tragedy there is a complication and 
a dénouement.° The incidents outside the plot 
and some of those in it usually form the complication, 
can be sacrificed, she must cleanse both image and strangers 
secretly in the sea. Thus they all escape together by boat. 

¢ The Greek says simply ‘“‘tying’’ and “loosing.” 
Complication and dénouement seem clumsy equivalents, 
yet they are the words we use in dramatic criticism. 
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4 
2 Aakis 7) Sous, TO Sé AouTov 4) AVots. Adyw SE déow 
bev elvar THY aT apyhs méexps TovUTOV TOD pépous 
6 €oxaTov é€oTw €€ ob peraBaivew eis edTUYiav <éK 
dvoTvylas ovpPaives 7 e€ edtvyias eis SvoTvyiay >,* 
vow Sé THY amd THS apys THs pwetaBdoews pwéexpt 
/ ¢ Ue Saas Pre ook , / 
3 Téehovs: womep ev TO AvyKet TO Weodéxrov dears 
bev Ta TE TpOTETTpAypEeVvaA Kal 7) TOD TraLdiov AjYis 
\ uf ¢€ ? ~ , 2 >) ¢e > A a > 7 
Kal aaAuw 1) QUTWV, <Avots > 3) 1 a7TO TNS ALTLA- 
cews Tob Oavarouv pmexpt ToD Tédovs. Sixavov dé 
\ , ” \ \ rash) , ’ \ 
Kal Tpaywoiav ddAAnv Kat thy adriv Aéyew oddevt 
” “~ i ~ / e . >) \ N \ ig 
lows TO pv0w: TobTo S€é, Sv 7 adr wAOK? Kal Avats. 
moAdol b€é mA€Eavres ed AVovoL KaK@s* Set SE apedw 
ael Kpateto0au.® 
, \ ow STN / ~ \ 
4 Tpaywdias dé edn elot téooapa (Trooatra yap 
\ \ , 7 e \ , a \o¢ 
5 Kal Ta pepyn eA€xOn), 7) ev reTAEypevn, 4s TO GAOV 
6 €oTlv TeEpiTEeTELA Kal avayvapLots, 4 Se mabynTLKH, 
a ¢ ” \ _¢ Te € Ven3 / @e 
7 otov ot Te Atavres Kat ot “l€ioves, 7 de HOuKy, ofov 
\ c ie \ 
56a al DOwdrides Kat 6 IInAevs. To de TéeTaprov dyus,* 
a ¢ , \ \ Le > o 
8 oiov at Tre Dopkides Kai ILpounPeds kat doa év ddov. 
9 pudAvora pev ovv amravTa Set Treipdobas Exew, ed dé 


1 The inserted words are V.’s suggestion and obviously 
needed. 

2 One of the copies gives \vo.s, which is clearly wanted. 

3 The words dixaov 6¢... KparetcOar come in A¢ at 1456 b 
lines 7-10. I have adopted Susemihl’s suggestion and trans- 
ferred them here for the sake of the sense. ovdevl Tyrwhitt 
for A® ovdeér, 

4 Ac has 7d 6¢ réraprov ons: dus, very close to ons in 
uncials, is By.’s conjecture. 


* See p. 41, note c. The boy must be Abas, and “they” 
are presumably Danaus and perhaps his other daughters. 
> Apparently the reference here is to the four elements 
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the rest is the dénouement. I mean this, that the 
complication is the part from the beginning up to 
the part which immediately precedes the occurrence 
of a change from bad to good fortune or from good 
fortune to bad; the dénouement is from the begin- 
ning of the change down to the end. For instance, 
in the Lynceus of Theodectes the complication is the 
preceding events, and the seizure of the boy, and 
then their own seizure; and the dénouement is 
from the capital charge to the end.4 

Tragedies should properly be classed as the same 
or different mainly in virtue of the plot, that is 
to say those that have the same entanglement and 
dénouement. Many who entangle well are bad at 
the dénouement. Both should always be mastered. 

There are four varieties of tragedy—the same as 
the number given for the “ elements ” >—first the 
complex kind, which all turns on reversal and dis- 
covery; the “calamity play”’ like the stories of 
Ajax and Ixion; the “character play’”’ like the 
Phihian Women® and the Peleus The fourth 
element is spectacular, like the Phorcides® and 
Prometheus, and all scenes laid in Hades. One 
should ideally try to include all these elements or, 


into which Plot has been analysed, ‘‘ Reversal,’ ‘ Dis- 
covery,” “ Calamity,’’ and ‘‘ Character.” But the sym- 
metry is spoilt by the fact that his first species, ‘‘ the complex 
play,” corresponds to the first two of these four elements, viz. 
to “* Reversal” and “ Discovery.”” Thus his fourth species 
is left in the air and he hurriedly introduces ‘‘ Spectacle ”’ 
as the fourth corresponding element. Other explanations 
seem even sillier than this. ¢ By Sophocles. 

4 Both Sophocles and Euripides wrote a Peleus. 

¢ By Aeschylus. The Phorcides were sisters of the 
Dragon who kept the garden of the Hesperides, and they 
lived ** under Scythia.” 
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py, TA peytora Kal mAcloTa, GAAws TE Kal ws vov 
avKogavrobtaw Tovs mowntds: yeyovoTtwy yap Kal? 
ExaoTov Epos ayaldy trounr@v, Exdorov Tod idtov 
ayabob afvobou TOV eva, virepBdAXew. 
12 Xp d€ 6 OTrEp etpyrae moAAdKis peprfjobas Kal py) 
13 7rovetv €TOTOUKOV ovoTH UA Tpayporay. €TOTOULKOV 
dé A€yw [dé] 7d ToAbpvbov: otov et TUS. TOV THs 
14 TudSos oAov movot pd0ov. Exel bev yap dia TO 
pijKos Aap Baver ra pn TO mpémov péyebos, &v 
d€ ToIS Spapace TOA mapa THY drrodgbw dmoBaiver. 
15 onpetov d€, doot mépow “IAtov Any emoinoav Kal 
a) Kard [LEpos Momrep Edpumidys, <i> NeoBav Kal 
Tay womep Atoxdvros, 7 1 EKTLTTOVOW 7) KOKOS dywvi- 
Covrar, eet kal “Aydbwv Eérrecev ev TovTw Lorw. 
1g¢ ev O€ Tals TEPLTTETELALS Kal ev TOLs amAots m™pay- 
pao oroxalovra ov Bovrovrau Gavpaoras: Tpa- 
17 yerov yap Tobro Kal prdvopwrov. coTw € TobTO, 
orav O Gopos pev [ETA TroVypias <d’ > e€arrarnOh, 
WOTTEp Liovdos, Kal Oo dvdpetos (bev adios O€ 
18 77707. eorw d€ TOUTO ElKOsS @omep “Aydbov 
déyet, elkos yap year TOAAG Kal Tapa TO elkds. 
19 Kai tov yopov bé éva det trodaBeiy r&v t70- 
KpiT@v Kal pdptov etvat TOO dAov Kal ovvaywrile- 
ofa pr) womep Kupimidn add’ worep Lodorde?. 
20 Tots O€ Rourots Ta gdopeva <oddev> paAdAov Tob 
pvbov 7 adgs Tpaywotas € eoTiv: 10 eu Boruyua ¢ adov- 
ow TpPwTov dpSavros “Ayabwvos Tob TOLOUTOU. 
KaiTOL Tt Ovageper 7 y) eu Bohuyso. adew 7 el phow && 
addov eis dAdo 4 dpporror n émrevadSt0v odov ; 
19. Ilept pev ody TOV dAAwY 75y elpyrar, Aowmov 


« 4.e. those that have no “ Discovery’ or ‘‘ Reversal.” 
See chapter x. 
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failing that, the most important and as many as 
possible, especially since it is the modern fashion 
to carp at poets, and, because there have been good 
poets in each style, to demand that a single author 
should surpass the peculiar merits of each. 

One must remember, as we have often said, not 
to make a tragedy an epic structure: by epic I 
mean made up of many stories—suppose, for instance, 
one were to dramatize the Ilad as a whole. The . 
length of the Jad allows to the parts their proper 
length, but in plays the result is full of disappoint- 
ment. And the proof is that all who have dramatized 
the Sack of Troy as a whole, and not, like Euripides, 
piecemeal, or the Niobe story as a whole and not 
like Aeschylus, either fail or fare badly i in competition. 
Indeed even Agathon failed in this point alone. 
In ‘‘ reversals,” however, and in “ simple ”’ stories ¢ 
too, they achieve their end wonderfully, which is a 
tragic effect that also satisfies your feelings. This 
is achieved when the wise man, who is, however, 
unscrupulous, is deceived—like Sisyphus—and the 
man who is brave but wicked is worsted. And this, 
as Agathon says, is a likely result, since it is likely 
that many quite unlikely things should happen. 

The chorus too must be regarded as one of the 
actors. It must be part of the whole and share in 
the action, not as in Euripides but as in Sophocles. 
In the others the choral odes have no more to do 
with the plot than with any other tragedy. And so 
they sing interludes, a practice begun by Agathon. 
And yet to sing interludes is quite as bad as trans- 
_ferring a whole speech or scene from one play to 
another. 

19. The other factors have been already discussed. 
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25€ mept A€Eews Kal Siavolas eimeiv. TA bev ody 

mEept THv Sidvovay ev Tots TrEpt pyTopiKHs Keiobw, 

3 robro yap idvov waAAov exelvns THs peOddov. ore 

dé Kata THY Sidvovav Tada 600 d7r0 Too Aoyou det 

4 TapacKevacbjvar. pepyn € TovTwY Td TE arTO- 

deckvUvar Kal TO Avew Kat TO 70m TrapacKevdew 

1456 b (olov edeov 7 poBov 3 a opynv Kal doa ToLabra) Kal 
5 éru pweyebos Kal puKpoTnTas.. OfjAov d€ OTL Kal eV 
Tots mpayLaow amo TOV abT@v Wedy det ypjalar 
oTav 7 erAcewa 7) Sewa H peydaAra 7 €iKdTa dé€y TrAapa- 

6 oxevalew* mAjnVv Tooobrov diadéper, OTL TA prev Set 

daivecOar avev Sidackarias, TA 5€ ev TA AOYW tO 
Tob XéyovTos TapacKevalecbar Kat mapa Tov Adyov 
yiyvecbar. Ti yap av ein tod A€yovros Epyov, €L 
pavotto 7 déou" Kat pur) dua TOV Adyov; 

7 Toav d€ rept tiv A€Ew ev pév éorw eldos Dewpias 
Ta oxnpata THs AéEews, a eoTw cldévar THs Br0- 
KplTiKhS Kal TOO THY ToLa’THY EXOVTOS apyt- 
TEKTOVIKHV, Olov Ti EvTOAT Kal Ti Evy?) Kal SunyNOLS 
Kal ametAr Kal Eepwrnols Kal amTdoKpLOLS Kal El TL 
aAAo Tovotrov: Tapa yap Ty TOUTE yv@ow 7 
dyvouay ovder els THV TrOLN TUK TY emuriunpa pepeTat 
Oo TL Kal ag vov omovdys. Tt yap av Tus broAaBou 
npaptjnola: a Ilpwrayopas emiriynd, dtv evyecbar 


1 4 déo. V.’s fourth edition for A° 7ééa. 


2 “Thought ’—no English word exactly corresponds 
with ddvova—is all that which is expressed or effected by 
the words (cf. chapter vi. §§ 22, 23 and 25). Thus the student 
is rightly referred to the ‘Art of Rhetoric, where he learns 
‘*‘ what to say in every case.’ Aristotle adds that the rules 
there given for the use of ideas will guide him also in the 
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It remains to speak of ‘“ Diction”’ and “ Thought.” 
All that concerns Thought may be left to the treatise 
on Rhetoric, for the subject is more proper to that 
inquiry. Under the head of Thought come all the 
effects to be produced by the language. Some of 
these are proof and refutation, the arousing of feelings 
like pity, fear, anger, and so on, and then again 
exaggeration and depreciation. It is clear that 
in the case of the incidents, too, one should work 
from the same rules, when effects of pity or terror 
or exaggeration or probability have to be produced. 
There is just this difference, that some effects must 
be clear without explanation, whereas others are 
produced in the speeches by the speaker and are 
due to the speeches. For what would be the use of 
a speaker, if the required effect were felt without 
the aid of the speeches ? 

Under the head of Diction one subject of inquiry 
is the various modes of speech, the knowledge of 
which is proper to elocution or to the man who 
knows the master art °—I mean for instance, what 
is a command, a prayer, a statement, a threat, 
question, answer, and so on. The knowledge or 
ignorance of such matters brings upon the poet no 
censure worth serious consideration. For who could 
suppose that there is any fault in the passage which 
Protagoras censures, because Homer, intending to 


use of incidents, since the same effect may be produced 
either by talk or by “‘ situation.” 

» It is an important part of the orator’s skill to depreciate 
what is important and to exaggerate trivial points. 

° Rhetoric is a “‘ master art’”’ in relation to elocution, 
since it decides the effects to be produced, and elocution 
decides how to produce them. So the doctor’s art is 
‘““master”’ to that of the dispenser, and the art of riding 
to that of the maker of bridles. 
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a7 5) , SUIS de THA x 2) \ 
OlopLevos emiTaTTeEL elTrwv “nv acide Dea’’; TO 
\ ~ \ a \ >? / 
yap Keredoar dyoly rovety TL 1) fun) ETriTa€is eoTw. 


9 610 trapelcbw ws ddXAns Kal od THS TroLNTLKAS OV 


2 


3 


or 


Bewdpnua. 

20. Tijs dé A€Eews amdons TA0° eoTl Ta H€p7, 
oroLxetov ovAAapy) avvOEopos dpOpov ovopia pHa 
TTDOLS Adoyos. orouxetov pev obv eotw pwr) 
advaipetos, o0 maaa dé adX’ e€ As mépuKE ovveET? 
yiyveo0ar porn: Kal yap Tov Onpiwy eto ad.at~ 
peTou povat dv ovdeuiav Aeyon oroixetov. TAUTNS 
d€ pLépn TO TE hwvjev Kal TO Hulpwvov Kat apwvor. 
éorw oe wvijev puev <T0 >! avev mpooBodfs € Exov dw- 
vnv AKOVOTHYV, Tpeipeovov d€ TO peo mpooPoAns 
EXOV pwvnv akovoTnyv, olov TO ~ Kal vo P, dpuvov 
d€ TO eTAa TpoGPoAjs Kal? adro pev gserie = Exo 
puviy, weTa O€ TOV exdvTwY TWA havi ywopmevov 
akovorTov, otov To [ Kat To A. radra b€é diadéper 
oxnuacty Te Tob oToparos Kal TOTOLS kal SaoUTHTL 
Kal pudoryte Kal pnker Kal Bpaxrnre € ETL O€ ofvryre 
KaL Bapirare Kal TO peo" mept @v Kal” ExaoTov 
[ev |? rots jeeTpuxcots TPOOHKEL Dewpetv. 

Lvdafr d€ eoTw pwvr donpLos ovver? e€ 
apcvou Kal perv EXOVTOS" Kab yap To VP dvev 
Tob A ovAAafy Kat wera Tot A, otov TO TPA. adda 
kal tovTwv Oewphoar Tas duadopas THs peTpiKTs 
> 
EOTLW. 


1 7 added by Christ. © 2 Spengel brackets év. 


@ A translator is bound to render this chapter, since the 
balance of evidence is in favour of its inclusion. But the 
reader is advised to skip it, since it is written from the 
point of view of grammar and philology, and does not, 
like the succeeding chapter, deal with the literary use of 
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utter a prayer, gives a command when he says, 
“Sing, goddess, the wrath’’? To order something 
to be done or not is, he points out, a command. 

So we may leave this topic as one that belongs 
not to poetry but to another art. 

20. Diction as a whole @ is made up of these parts : 
letter, syllable, conjunction, joint,? noun, verb, case, 
phrase. A letter is an indivisible sound, not every 
such sound but one of which an intelligible sound 
can be formed. Animals utter indivisible sounds 
but none that I should call a letter. Such sounds 
may be subdivided into vowel, semi-vowel, and mute. 
A vowel is that which without any addition has an 
audible sound; a semivowel needs the addition of 
another letter to give it audible sound, for instance 
S and R; a mute is that which with addition has 
no sound of its own but becomes audible when 
combined with some of the letters which have a 
sound. Examples of mutes are G and D. Letters 
differ according to the shape of the mouth and the 
place at which they are sounded; in being with 
or without aspiration; in being long and short; and 
lastly in having an acute, grave, or intermediate 
accent. But the detailed study of these matters 
properly concerns students of metre. 

A syllable is a sound without meaning, composed 
of a mute and a letter that has a sound. GR, for 
example,,without A is a syllable just as much as 
GRA with an A. But these distinctions also belong 
to the theory of metre. 


words. It is also very obscure. Students should refer to 
Bywater’s edition. 

» A “joint,” as defined below, appears to be a word which 
indicates the beginning or end of a clause. 
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6 LvSeop0s d€ eoTw dur) donpLos n ovre KwAvet 
14572 OUTE TOLEL Pwviyy piav onpavTiKny ek mAcvovenv 
povav mepuKviay ovvTibecbat l say kat emt Tov 
AKpwv Kal emt TOD éaov |' ig pa) dpporrer ev apxh 
Aoyou rWevar Kal’ adrov, otov ev 5% Tot dé: 7) pov7 
aonpos A ex TrAciovwn ev dwvav pads OnpavTiKay 
be Trovely mepuKey play onpayrTuKny parva ofov ro 
Gppi Kal TO mept KQL TO ada.” 

7 "ApOpov d €orTt dwvi aonpos 7 Aoyou apxny n 
téXros 7 Ovoptopov dnAot, (7 pwvn donpios  oUTeE 
KwAveL ovTE TroLEl VY play onwavruKny eK mevo- 
vev poder |° mepukuia Ticobat Kal emt TOV AKpwv 
Kal emt TOU pécov. 

g “Ovowa d€ e€ott Pwr ovvber? onmayTiKn dvev 
xXpovov Hs pepos ovdev éoTt Kal” adbTO onavTiKoV: 
ev yap Tots dumAcis od ypwucba ws Kal abro Kal? 
avTo onpatvoy, otov ev TH Mcodwpw Td SHpov od 
onpatver. 

9 ‘Pua de porn ovvOer7) onmavrucn pero xpovov 
7s ovdev }€pos onpatyer Kal’ avTo womrep Kal em 
TOV ovopaToy: TO pe yap dvOpwrros H AevKdv od 
onpaiver TO TOT, TO S€é Badiler 7) BeBadiKev mpoo- 
ONPaiveL TO Lev TOV TAapdYTA YpdvoY TO dé TOV TrAap- 
eAnAviora. 

10 II7Bous 5 eorly dvdpaTos 7 pyaros a peev TO 
KaTa <T0> TOUTOU un TOUTY onpatvoy . Kal ooa 
TowavTa, 7) O€ KATA TO EVL 7 moAAots, ofov dvO perro 
7 avOpwros, 7 dé KaTa Ta broKpiTiKd, Olov KAT 
epwTnow emitagw: TO yap éPadicev; 7 Pddile 
TT@O pHpaTos Kata Tatra Ta €ldn €oTiv. 

1 See note 3 below. 


2 V. keeps ofov . . . ru ddd after Siopicpdv dydo? where 
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A conjunction is a sound without meaning, which 
neither hinders nor causes the formation of a single 
significant sound or phrase out of several sounds, 
and which, if the phrase stands by itself, cannot 
properly stand at the beginning of it, e.g. pev, 51), 
tot, 6€; or else it is a sound without meaning 
-eapable of forming one significant sound or phrase 
out of several sounds having each a meaning of 
their own, é.g. dpi, rept. 

A joint is a sound without meaning which marks 
the beginning or end of a phrase or a division in it, 
and naturally stands at either end or in the middle.* 

A noun is a composite sound with a meaning, 
not indicative of time, no part of which has a meaning 
by itself; for in compounds we do not use each 
part as having a meaning of its own, for instance, in 
‘“ Theodorus,” there is no meaning of dopov (gift). 

A verb is a composite sound with a meaning, 
indicative of time, no part of which has a meaning 
by itself—just as in nouns. “ Man” or “ white ”’ 
do not signify time, but ‘‘ walks ” and “ has walked ”’ 
connote present and past time respectively. 

A case (or inflexion) of a noun or verb is that 
which signifies either “ of” or “to” a thing and the 
like ; or gives the sense of “ one ”’ or “ many ”’ e.g. 
men and man ; or else it may depend on the delivery, 
for example question and command. “ Walked?” 
and “‘ Walk!” are verbal “ cases ”’ of this kind. 


¢ This paragraph remains a cause of despair. Bywater’s 
notes suggest a restoration. 


they stand in A&. But they seem to exemplify the alterna- 
' tive meaning of c’vdecuos. 

3 V. brackets # dwvh .. . éxl rod wéoov. I have followed 
By.’s suggestion and rescued the last ten words. Clearly 
there has been confusion with 1457 a 2. 
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Ll Adyos be pov ovvOers) onwavrurn Hs EvLa HEpn 
12 Kal” obra, onpoaives TL od yap amas Adyos € ex pnpd- 
TWV Kal OVOULATOV ovyKelTau (otov 6 6 Tob avOpwrov 
optop.os) adr’ evdexeTar avev pnuatwv civar Adyov, 
[Lepos [LEVTOL GEL TL onpatvov efeu otov ev TH Badi- 
13 Cev KAéwv 0 Kréwr. cls d€ eoTt Adyos Sixds, n 
yap 6 €V oTNaiveny , 7) 0 €K mAcvovesy ovv0eope, otov 
7 *IAvas pev ovvoeopwm eis, 0 b€ TOD avOpwrov TA 

& rane 
‘Ovoparos S¢ «in 76 perv drrAoby, amhobv be 
ae O py) EK ONMAWovTwY ovyKELTAaL, Olov yh, TO 
2 d€ durAodv: ToUTOU Se TO eV EK ONpalvovTos, [Kal 
aonpov |, rAnv obK Ev TH OVOpaTL ONMalvovTOS, Kat 
3 doyuou, TO Se EK ONMawovTwv ovyKeiTaL. ein 8 
av Kal TpiTAoby Kal TeTpamrAoby ovowa Kal ToAAa- 
1457 b TAObY, olov Ta moAAd TOV jreyarevwr av,” “Eppio- 
4 Kaixofavbos . . . amav’ de ovopd €oTw 7 KUpLov 
H yatta 7 7) peTapopa 7) KOOLLOS j TETOLN[LEVOV 7) 
Enexreraevov n dpnpnuEvov. n €&€ndAaypeévov. 
5 Aeyoo de KUpLoV bev @ XpOvrau EKOOTOL, yA@rrav d€ 
6 @ ETEpou Wore pavepov ¢ OTL Kal YAOTTav Kal KUpLOV 


c 


1 I have followed Ussing and omitted kai do7jmou as an 
unintelligible repetition. 

2 neyatewwrev By. for A° weyakwrév. On the margin of 
one of the copies is written co\\nTrouvoyadiwwrav, which may 
conceal the real reading, 7.¢ a multiple animal. In the 
Arabic transcript the sentence finishes with some words 
about ‘* praying to the Lord of Heaven’’ which might seem 
to indicate a third multiple word. 


« There is no exact English equivalent of this meaning of 
oyos, which has been used already in § 7 above without 
explanation. ‘‘ Statement ’”’ and “ proposition ’’ also cover 
part of its meaning. 

» Probably one of the two definitions given in the Topics, 
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A phrase @ is a composite sound with a meaning, 
some parts of which mean something by themselves. 
It is not true to say that every “ phrase ”’ is made up 
of nouns and verbs, e.g. the definition of man ?; 
but although it is possible to have a “ phrase ”’ 
without verbs, yet some part of it will always have 
a meaning of its own, for example, Cleon in “ Cleon 
walks.” A “ phrase’? may be a unit in two ways ; 
either it signifies one thing or it is a combination 
of several “ phrases.’’ The unity of the Ihad, for 
instance, is due to such combination, but the defini- 
tion of man is “one phrase’ because it signifies 
one thing. 

21. Nouns are of two kinds. There is the simple 
noun, by which I mean one made up of parts that 
have no meaning, like y7, and there is the com- 
pound noun. These may be made up either of a 
part which has no meaning and a part which has a 
meaning—though it does not have its meaning in 
the compound—or of two parts both having a 
meaning. A compound noun may be triple and 
quadruple and multiple, e.g. many of the bombastic 
names like Hermocaicoxanthus.° ... Every noun 
is either “ ordinary ’@ or “ rare”’ or “‘ metaphorical ”’ 
or ‘‘ ornamental’ or “ invented ”’ or “ lengthened ”’ 
ori, curtailed. or altered.” © An’ Vordinary » 
word is one used by everybody, a “ rare ”’ word one 
used by some; so that a word may obviously be 


‘“a two-footed land animal’ and “‘an animal amenable 
to reason.” 

¢ A compound of the names of three rivers, Hermus, 
Caicus, and Xanthus. 

@ j.e¢, one which has gained normal currency as contrasted 
with the “rare word,’ which -is confined to a dialect or 
borrowed from a foreign language. 
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civat SuvaTov TO avTO, fu7) Tots adTois S€- TO yap 
atyvvov Kumpiou pév Kvpiov, juty d€ yA@tTa. 

7 Meragopa d€ eorw ovomaTos ddAorpiov emupopa 
n dao Tob yevous € emt cldos 7 n a0 Tob etOous emt TO 
yeVvos 7) a.aro 708 eldous € em eldos 9 7) Kara To avadoyov. 

: Aéyoo d€ a amo age: pev emt <lOos olor * ‘nts O€ pou 

“ion EOTIKED "70 yap oppety eoTw eOTaval TL. am 
gd d€ emt yevos a 67) pup ‘Odvaceds eo0ha 
eopyev. TO yap pupiov odd coTw, @ vov avTt 

10 rob zoAAob Kéxpntat. am’ eidous dé Emi eldos ofov 
‘yarKk@ amo uy aptvoas’’ Kat “ Tapwv areipér 
yardk@.” éevratla yap TO pev apvoar Tapety, TO 
d€ Tapely apvoa eipyKev apw yap adedciy Ti 
EOTUW. 

11 To b€ avddoyov A€yw, GTav Opoiws Exn TO Sev- 
TEpov TpOs TO TPATOV Kal TO TETAPTOY pos TO 
TpiTov: epel yap avti Tob devrépov TO TéTapTov 7 

12 gyri Tob TeTdprov TO dSevTEpov. Kal evioTe TpOG- 
Tiéaow av?’ ob réyer mpos 6 €orTt. Aéyw bé ofov 
Opolws exer diddy mpos Avdvucov Kai aozis mpos 
“Apn: €p<t Tolvuv TH puddny | domida Avovdcou Kal 

13 THY aomtoa pudday ’ “Apews. 7) ) yipas mpos Biov, 
Kat comrepa m™pos Tpepay €pel Toivuv THY eomrepav 
yhpas TLEpas 7) WOTrEp "Epmedoxdfjs, Kal TO yipas 

14 €éomépav Biov 7 ous es Biov. éviois 8° obK e€orw 


@ Meaning “ spear.” 

» Probably ‘‘ the bronze’’ is in the first case a knife 
and in the second a cupping-bowl. This would make the 
metaphor intelligible. 

¢ This may claim to be one of Aristotle’s least lucid 
sentences. It means this: If Old Ages \Life 7: Evening : 
Day, then we may call old age “ the Evening of Life.” In 
that case “ old age’’ is ‘‘ the term supplanted by the meta- 


phor;?’/and it. is’. relative to.¢ Lite) svtherefore |) bite. 
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both ‘“ ordinary ” and “ rare,’ but not in relation 
to the same people. ciyvvoy,* for instance, is to 
the Cypriots an “ ordinary ” word but to us a“ rare ”’ 
one. 

Metaphor is the application of a strange term either 
transferred from the genus and applied to the 
species or from the species and applied to the genus, 
or from one species to another or else by analogy. 
An example of a term transferred from genus to 
species is “‘ Here stands my ship.” Riding at 
anchor is a species of standing. An example of 
transference from species to genus is “ Indeed ten 
thousand noble things Odysseus did,” for ten 
thousand, which is a species of many, is here used 
instead of the word “many.” An example of trans- 
ference from one species to another is “ Drawing off 
his life with the bronze” and “ Severing with the 
tireless bronze,’ where “ drawing off’ is used for 
“ severing’ and “severing” for “ drawing off,” 
both being species of “‘ removing.’ ° 

Metaphor by analogy means this: when B is to 
A as D is to C, then instead of B the poet will say 
D and B instead of D. And sometimes they add 
that to which the term supplanted by the metaphor 
is relative.© For instance, a cup is to Dionysus 
what a shield is to Ares; so he will call the cup 
““ Dionysus’s shield’ and the shield “ Ares’ cup.” 
Or old age is to life as evening is to day ; so he will 
call the evening “ day’s old-age ”’ or use Empedocles’ 
phrase?; and old age he will call “the evening of 


>) 
life” or “life’s setting sun.” Sometimes there is 


(i.e. ‘ that to which the term supplanted by the metaphor 
is relative ’’) is added to the metaphorical (or “ transferred ’’) 
term ‘‘ Evening.” 4 Unknown to us. 
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+ , ww > 4 > > b) \ a 
ovoua Kelwevov THY avddroyov, add’ obdev Hrrov 
opolws AexOnoerat: olov TO TOV KapTrOY EV apLEevaL 
, \ \ \ / ee Y lan OVA > / 
ometpew, TO Se THY hAdya Et’ TOD HALoV avwvvupov* 
~ \ / 
aAd’ dpoiws éxet TobTO mpos TOV 7ALov Kal TO OTEL- 
/ 
pew mpos Tov Kap7rov, 610 elpyTat “‘ o7mreipwv Oeo- 
KTLOTQV proya.” 

15 “Eore d€ TH THOT TOUTW TIS jueTrapopas xphobae 
KaL ddrws, mpooayopevoavra To ahhorprov dro - 
pyaar TOW OLKELWY TL, otov el THV aomida El7oL 
piadnv je "“Apews ann dowov. ei 

17 {Lemounpevov 5 €or 6) ohuos 1) kahovpevov v v770 
TWaV adros TiWeTat 6 ToUNTHS: SoKEl yap Evta elvat 
TowwtrTa, olov Ta KépaTa epvtyas Kal Tov lepéa 
b) lon 
CRNA UPS « 

18. *Ewexretapévov d5€ €orw 7 db pnpevov TO pev 

/ 
1458a €ay hwvyevTe waKpoTepw KEXPTNLEVOV ) TOU olKELou 
\ 
7) ovrAdaBA eu BeBAnuevn, TO d€ 6 av adnpnpevov TU 

19 abrod, ETEKTETAPLEVOV jLev Olov TO mOAEWS 7r0Anos 
Kal TO IInActoou* Hy Anuadew, adnpnevov de otov 
TO Kpl Kal TO 8@ Kat peior yiverau apporepev ow.” 

20 “KéndAaypévoy & éoriv 6rav Tod dvopalopevov 
TO pev KaTareimy TO dé TOA, Olov TO “‘ de€vTEpov 
Kata walov’’ avrTt Tob beEvov. 

A 2 “ } \ ~ b) / \ N 7 A PS) \ 

21 UTWVY O€ TWVY OVOLLATWVY TA MEV AppEevVa TA OE 

if \ \ , +o \ Ld las > \ 

22 Onrea Ta 5é pweTa€V, Appeva prev Ooa TEAEVTE Els TO 

1 éxt Schmidt for A¢ do. 
2 TIn\eldov By. from one of the copies for A¢ IInéos which 
V. reads with a lacuna after it. 


* Or you might call Love ‘‘ Venus’s bloodless War.” At 
this point a few lines on ‘“‘ Ornament ”’ have evidently been 
lost, since this is its place in the catalogue of nouns above. 
By ‘“‘ ornament ’’ he seems to mean an embellishing epithet 
or synonym. In the Rhetoric he quotes “ Our lady the 
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no word for some of the terms of the analogy but 
the metaphor can be used all the same. For instance, 
to scatter seed is to sow, but there is no word for 
the action of the sun in scattering its fire. Yet this 
has to the sunshine the same relation as sowing has 
to the seed, and so you have the phrase “ sowing 
the god-created fire.” 

Besides this another way of employing metaphor 
is to call a thing by the strange name and then to 
deny it some attribute of that name. For instance, 
suppose you call the shield not “ Ares’ cup” but a 
erwinecless cup. 725 ¢% 

An invented word is one not used at all by any 
people and coined by the poet. There seem to be 
such words, e.g.“ sprouters ”’ for horns and“ pray-er ”’ 
for priest. : 

A word is “lengthened” or “ curtailed,’ the 
former when use is made of a longer syllable than 
usual, and the latter when part of the word is 
curtailed. An example of a lengthened word is 
ToAnos for toAews and IInAnicdew for nAcidov 3 and 
of a curtailed word xpi and 60, and e.g. pia yiverat 
dppotépwv ow. 

A word is “ altered’ when the poet coins part 
of the word and leaves the rest unchanged, e.g. 
deEctepdv kata pacov instead of deE.dv. 

Of the nouns themselves, some are masculine, 
some feminine, and some neuter.° Masculine are 


fig-tree’’ as a misplaced “‘ ornament.’’ One might add 
the seventeenth-century use of ‘“‘ Thames ”’ for ‘‘ water.” 

> xpt for xp.64, “barley”’; 68 for dua “house”; éy for 
dys face, * eye,” or “ appearance.” 

¢ This paragraph the reader should either skip or study 
with Bywater’s notes. Without them these generalizations 
on gender seem merely wrong. 
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Nukaoede <Kaut > Kal doa EK TOUTOV ovyKerTat, 
23 (Tatra &° eorly ovo, My Kal 2), Onjrca d€ Oca ex Tov 
poovnevTwv Els TE TO AEL paxpd, otov ets H kai Q, Kai 
24 TeV ETEK TEWOLEVOY els Ae Gore too, ovpBatver 
Anon els 000, TA dppevas Kal TA Orca. vo yap ‘V Kat 
25 TO HE <t@ > ravra cor. els O€ dpwvov ovdev 
26 ovopia redevré, ovd€e els Pwvinev Bpaxy. els de TO 
I pla pLovov, et KO fLpLt TMETEPL. els de To Y reve. 
Ta O€ peTa€d Els Tabra kat N Kal 2. 
22. NeEews dé a aper7) oapy Kal pen) Tamewny civau. 
CapeoTaTn [ev ouv EOTW 1) €K TOV Kuptov OVOUG.~ 
2 Tw, arXa, Tamewn. Tapadery}La d€ 7 KrAcodivros 
3 moinats Kal 7) UHevedrov. oeuvy Oe Kal L e€addAdrrovca 
TO lOwTLKOV 4 Tols EeviKots KEeypnmevn. Sevucov 
d€ Aéyoo yrarrav Kat peeTapopay KaL emenTaow Kal 
4 av TO Tapa. TO KUpLoV. ann’ av Tus [av] azavra 
rouadra mroujon, nN alvuypa €oTar 7 BapBapropos: 
av pev ovv €x petapopav, aivuypa, éav de ek 
5 yAwrray, BapBaptopos. aiviypwaros Te yap wea 
avr) eort, TO Aéyoura b dmrdpxovra. GQOUVAaTA ouvarbar. 
KaTa pev ouv THY TOV ovopdrey avvleow obx olov 
TE TOUTO ToLfoaL, KaTA OE THY pLeTAapopay eEV- 
d€xeTat, olov “‘avdp’ etdov mupt yadKov em? avepe 
6 KoAAjoavTa,” Kal Ta ToLatTa. ek TaV yAwrTav 
7 BapBapiopds. de? apa Kexpaobat TWS TOUTOUS” TO 
fev yap py louwTlKOV TroLNnGEL nde TamewWov, oloV 


Ty =] an anonymous conjecture adopted by By. as neces- 
sary to the sense. 


@ See p. 10, note. 

> A tragedian whom Aristophanes ridicules for the 
insipidity of his diction. 

¢ See preceding chapter § 19. 
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all that end in N and P and > and in the two com- 
pounds of 2, ‘¥ and &. Feminine are all that end 
in those of the vowels that are always long, for 
instance H and 2, and in A among vowels that can 
be lengthened. The result is that the number of 
masculine and feminine terminations is the same, 
for ¥ and & are the same as >. No noun ends in 
a mute or in a short vowel. Only three end in I, 
peAr, Koupt, and eérept.. Five end in Y. The neuters 
end in these letters and in N and 2. 

22. The merit of diction is to be clear and not 
commonplace. The clearest diction is that made 
up of ordinary words, but it is commonplace. An 
example is the poetry of Cleophon ¢ and of Sthenelus.? 
That which employs unfamiliar words is dignified 
and outside the common usage. By “ unfamiliar ” 
I mean a rare word, a metaphor, a lengthening,° 
and anything beyond the ordinary use. But if a 
poet writes entirely in such words, the result will be 
either a riddle or jargon ; if made up of metaphors, 
a riddle and if of rare words, jargon. The essence 
of a riddle consists in describing a fact by an im- 
possible combination. By merely combining nouns 
this cannot be done, but it is made possible by 
combining metaphors. For instance, “ I saw a man 
weld bronze upon a man with fire,’ and so on.4 
A medley of rare words is jargon. We need 
then a sort of mixture of the two. For the one 
kind will make the diction choice and refined, the 


4 The answer is a cupping-bowl. This was a bronze 
vessel which was applied to the body at the place at which 
a small incision had been made. Heated lint was placed 
in the bowl of it and the reduction of air-pressure thus caused 
a strong flow of blood. For this form of riddle cf. ‘‘ Out 
of the strong came forth sweetness.”’ 
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7) yAa@rra Ka 7) HeTapopa Kal O KOG}LOS Kat TaANa 
TO cipnucva el0n, TO O€ KUpLov THY capnveray. 
8 Ovdx« Ady vorov de [Epos oupBadrerau ets TO 
1458 b caes THS Aefews KQL {L7) (OumruKov at emeKTagels 
Kal dmTOKOTOLL Kal eFahdayat Trev ovopdrey” Oud pev 
yap TO dus € Exew 7] WS TO KUpLov Tapa TO etwHos 
yuyvopevov TO [47) lOumTuKov Touncel, dud be TO KOL- 
9 vwvety Tob <twHoros TO cages EOTAL. WOTE ovK 
opbas peyovow ot EMT LOVTES TO TOwOUTYD Tpom 
THs dvarexTov Kal Svascwppdobvres TOV TOUT HY, 
otov EvxcActons O dpxatos, Ws pad.ov Trovety, El TIS 
Owoel € exteivew ed omoaov BovdAerau, lau Be apie 
ev avTH TH AeSeu. |, Emxapny <idov Mapabdvdde 
Badilovra,” Kat “ ovK ay y épdevos Tov Exeivou 
10 €AA€Bopov.”’ TO pev obv daivecbal mws ypwyevov 
ll ToUTw TH Tpdmw yedotov: TO de [eeTpLov" KOWOV 
OTAVTOV earl TOV LEep@v. Kal ‘yap jeeragpopais Kat 
yAwrrass Kab Tots Mos clear Xpapevos 6 ampemas 
Kal emriTnod«es emt TA yeAota TO adbTo ay amrepydoaito. 
12 To d€ dppdrroy daov diaddper emi trav éerav 
Dewpeicbw evrilepevwv TOV ovopatwv eis TO LETpOV. 
13 Kal emt THs yAwrrns Se Kal emi TOV weTapopav Kal 
emt TOV dAAwy dedv petatileis adv Tis TA KUpLO 


1 uérpov Spengel for A® pérpov. 


a See p. 82, note. 

» A critic of this name wrote on the drama, but his date 
is uncertain. 

¢ In Homer we find short vowels lengthened “ by position,” 
but, whereas Homer uses the licence sparingly, Eucleides 
raised a laugh by overdoing it and writing in parody such 
hexameters as those here quoted. A modern parallel may 
illustrate this. The poet Stephen Phillips employed to excess 
the licence which allows a clash between the natural accent 
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rare word, for example, and the metaphor and the 
“ornament,” “ whereas the ordinary words give 
clarity. : 

A considerable aid to clarity and distinction are 
the lengthening and abbreviation and alteration of 
words. Being otherwise than in the ordinary form 
and thus unusual, these will produce the effect of 
distinction, and clarity will be preserved by retaining 
part of the usual form. ‘Those critics are therefore 
wrong who censure this manner of idiom and poke 
fun at the poet, as did the elder Eucleides ® who said 
it was easy to write poetry, granted the right to 
lengthen syllables at will. He had made a burlesque 
in this very style : 


"Brixdl|pny etdov MapalOardde | Badi|fovra 
and 
ovK dv ly épdyue|vos rov | éxellvou é\Né|Bopor.& 

Now to make an obtrusive use of this licence is 
ridiculous; but moderation is a requisite common 
to all kinds of writing. The same effect could be got 
by using metaphors and rare words and the rest 
unsuitably for the express purpose of raising a 
laugh. 

What a difference is made by the proper use of 
such licence may be seen in epic poetry, if you 
substitute in the verse the ordinary forms. Take 
a rare word or metaphor or any of the others and 
substitute the ordinary word; the truth of our 
and the metrical ictus, and Mr. Owen Seaman, “ for the 


express purpose of raising a laugh,” parodied the trick by 
carrying it to further excess and wrote in blank verse, 


** She 4 milliner was and hér brothérs 
Dynamitérs.” 
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rad Wd hy id > lon / e \ b) \ 
ovowata Katido. 6Tt aAnOH Aéyomuev: ofov TO adTo 
/ > a > Zz. y > / a de 
ToimoavTos tapPetov AiacyvAov Kat Edpumidov, év dé 
{ovov ovowa petatibévtos, avti Kupiov eiwbdros 
~ \ \ / \ \ > > / 
yAdrrav, To pev daiverar Kadov ro 8 edredés. 
Aloxvros pev yap ev TH DioxrHry erroince 


4 LA / 2 / / 
payedawwa. 7 Pov oapkas eadiet 1000S, 
CR QI TE eee A 9 , \ a / \ 
O de QVTL’ TOU €oOer TO owarat poeTeOnkerv. Kat 
A PE F299, S 1) 7 \ 5) \ sees / 
VUV dé fb ewv oXiyos TE KQAL ovTLoaVvos KQL AELons, 
” / \ , , 
€l TLS A€you TA KUPLA petatleis 
a Pte SAGES IN / Xo \ Cilinas) / 
VUV dé | €WV [LtKpOsS TE KAL aoleviKos KQL aELons. 
\ 
KQL 


Odidpov T aeuKéAvov Katabets orlyyv KE Tpamelav, 
didpov pwoxOnpov Karabeis puKpav Te Tpamelav. 


\ VCC 27 / Ce ey Sd / 
Kat TO" nioves Boowow ”’ hidves Kpalovow. 

if >) / \ 

"Eze d€ “Apidbpddys tovs tpaywdods exwudder, 

\ ~ vat 

OTL & OVOELS AV El7rOL eV TH Star€xtw TovTots Xpav- 
Tat, olov TO Swpdtwv amo aAAa Ly amo bwuatwv 

\ \ / \ \ > \ tg \ ACS. / 
kat TO o€Gev Kal TO eyw O€ VW Kal TO Ayirdéws 

/ 3 \ \ \ 3 / Nee, By aA 
rept adda pr Trepi "AyirdAgws Kat dca ddAXa ToLabra. 
dua yap TO pn €lvar ev Tots KUpio’s TroLEt TO Ly 
LOtwTiKOV eV TH r€Eeu AravTa Ta ToLadra: éKelvos 
dé TobTO Hyvoet. 

” \ Vf \ \ e 7 ~ >) iD 

Korw d€ péya pev TO ExdoTw TOV ELPTN)[LEVWV 

lon \ a 

TpeTovTws xphjobaL, Kat SumAois dvopiace Kal yAwT- 


« Similarly we might use “ordinary”? words instead of 
those which Keats chose so carefully and speak of “ wonderful 
windows abutting on to a dangerous sea-shore ina dreary, 
mysterious country.” 
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contention will then be obvious. For instance, 
Aeschylus and Euripides wrote the same iambic 
line with the change of one word only, a rare word in 
place of one made ordinary by custom, yet the one 
line seems beautiful and the other trivial. Aeschylus 
in the Philoctetes wrote, 


The ulcer eats the flesh of this my foot, 


and Euripides instead of “ eats’ put “ feasts upon.” 
Or take 


I that am small, of no account nor goodly ; 


suppose one were to read the line substituting the 
ordinary words, 


I that am little and weak and ugly. 


Or compare 


He set a stool unseemly and a table small. 
with 
He set a shabby stool and a little table, 


or “ the sea-shore is roaring ’’ with “ the sea-shore 
is shrieking.” @ 

Ariphrades® again made fun of the tragedians 
because in their idiom they employ phrases which 
no one would use, like “ dwuaTwv aro” instead of azo 
Swpdatwv and their “ céHev”’ and “ eyw dé wv” and 
“Aytrr€ws wep” for wept AxrAXAEws, and soon. All 
that sort of thing, not being in the ordinary form, 
gives distinction to the diction, which was what he 
failed to understand. 

It is a great thing to make a proper use of each 
of the elements mentioned, and of double words 


’> Unknown. 
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Tals, mod d€ peytorov 70 jueTapopuKov civan. 

17 povov yap TovTO ovre Tap” addov EOTL AaBeiv ev- 

vias Te ONEtov EoTL: TO yap €d peTadepelv TO TO 

OMOLoV Gewpety eoTw. 

18 Tév 8 ovoudtwy Ta ev Sid wdrAvora apporret 
Tots diOupapBous, at dé yAOTTa Tots HpwiKots, at 

19 dé perapopat Tots ‘apBetors. Kal Vv pev Tots 
npwKots dmavra XPIoywo, Ta elpynueva, ev dé Tots 
tapBetous da TO ore pahora AdEw peyretobar TAUTG, 
apwoTTe. TOV ovoudTtwv dao Kav év [doors] 
Adyous Tus Xpjoarro: €or de Ta ToLadTa TO KUpLOV 
Kal perapopa Kal KOOLOS. 

20 ITept poev ovv Tpaywotas Kal THS €v TH mparrew 
[yLnoEws EoTW 7) np tkava Ta cipyycva. 

23. ILept de THS dunynpmatikhs Kat ev eTpw [LLin- 
TUKHS, OTL det Tovs pvbous Kabdaep € eV Tats TPAVW- 
diats ovviordvas Spaparucods KL Trepl piv mpatw 
oAny Kal TeAElav & exovcar apxny KQU i wéoa Kat TéXos, 
i wamep Cov ev dAov TOU THY ouKeLay moovay, 

2 dior, Kal He) olas’ toTopias Tas ovvyGets elvat, ev ais 
avaykKy ovxl plas mpagews TrovetoVar djAwow daa’ 
€VOS Xpovov, doa ev Toure ouvepy mepl eva 7 
mActovs, ay EKAOTOV ws ETUXEV Exel TpOs adAn Aa. 

3 womep yap KaTa Tovs avTovs ypovous 7 T e€v 

aAapive eyeveTo vavpaxia Kal n ev LureAca Kap- 
Xydovicwy: baxn ovdev mpos TO avTo ovvreivovcar 
Tédos, ovTW Kal ev Tots eheEHs yxpdvors eviore 
1 oias for A® duolas seems the simplest of the many altera- 


tions suggested, all with the idea of giving the same 
general sense. 


2 4.e. the power of detecting “‘ identity in difference ”’ 
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and rare words too, but by far the greatest thing is 
the use of metaphor. That alone cannot be learnt ; 
it is the token of genius. For the right use of 
metaphor means an eye for resemblances.” 

Of the nouns, the double forms are most suited 
for dithyrambs, rare words for heroic verse and 
metaphors for iambics. And indeed in heroic verse 
they are all useful ; but since iambic verse is largely 
an imitation of speech, only those nouns are suitable 
which might be used in talking. These are the . 
ordinary word, metaphor, and “ ornament.” ® 

Now concerning tragedy and the art of represent- 
ing life in action, what we have said already must 
suffice. 

23. We come now to the art of representation 
which is narrative and in metre.° Clearly the story 
must be constructed as in tragedy, dramatically, 
round a single piece of action, whole and complete 
in itself, with a beginning, middle, and end, so that 
like a single living organism it may produce its own 
peculiar form of pleasure. It must not be such as 
we normally find in history, where what is required 
is an exposition not of a single piece of action but 
of a single period of time, showing all that within 
the period befell one or more persons, events that 
have a merely casual relation to each other. For 
just as the battle of Salamis occurred’at the same 
time as the Carthaginian battle in Sicily, but they 
do not converge to the same result “; so, too, in any 
which distinguishes also both the philosopher and the 

scientist. 
» See note on p. 82. ¢ 4.e. Epic. 
4 Gelo’s defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily in 480 B.c. 


took place, according to Herodotus, on the same day as the 
battle of Salamis. 
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- tA x {i >) «e “a bY \ 
ywerTat Odrepov peta Oarepov, e€ dv év oddev 
4 yiverau Tédos. oxedov d€ of moAAot TeV TOLNT@V 
5 TOUTO dpHov. 610 WOTTEp el7TojLev 707) KaL TAUTY 
Gearréavos av davein “Opnpos mapa Tovs dAAous, TO 
Ende Tov 7OAcwov Kaitep ExovTa apyiv Kal TéAos 
emixeiphaar Trovety GAov: Alav yap av péyas Kal ovK 
evovvomttos epeAdev Eceobar, 7 TH pweyeber eTpid- 
Covra KatatremAeypevov TH moiAia. viv 8 €v 
/ > hohe) , tif as mre 
[Epos amroAaPav emrevaodlots KexpnTat adTa@v TOAAO's, 
oiov vedv Kataddyw Kat dAdo érrevcodiows obs 
Ly, N 7 ¢€ > + \ LZ4 
6 dvaAapPaver THv Toinow. of dS dAAou wept eva 
ToLovaL Kal TEpL Eva xpovoyv Kal lay mpaéw modv- 
1459b wep, olov 6 Ta Kumpia moujoas Kal TH puKpav 
> / ~ > \ 3 vA 3. tA 
7°IAudda. rovyapoty éx pev ’Iduddos Kat ’Odvaceias 
pia, Tpaywdia mrovetrar éxatépas 7) Svo udvat, eK 
\ / \ \ ~ lan > / de 
dé Kumpiwv oAAai Kai ths pixpas ’[Auddos mAéov 
OKT, olov oOmAwy xKplots, DiroxtyATns, Neo- 
/ >) / / / > / 
mToAenwos, KbpiavAos, mrwyela, Adxawat, *Idlov 
Tépals Kal amdmAous Kal Livwy Kat Tpwades. 
24. "Ere de [ere b€] 7a dy Tada det EXEL THY 
emoTroav TH Tpaywoia, 7) yap amAqv 7) memdey- 
2pwevyv 7 HOiknvy 7 mabyntiKyy: Kai Ta pépyn Ew 
pedorrotias Kal dews TadTa: Kal yap TmEpuTETEL@V 
det Kal avayvwpicewy Kal Tmabnuarwr. err Tas 
3 dvavotas Kat tH A€Ew eyew Kadds. ols amacw 


“ As we have seen already in chapter viii. (p. 32), a poem 
or a play must be one story and not several stories about 
one hero. Thus, since the Jliad and Odyssey have this 
essential unity (7.e. one thread runs through the narrative of 
each), few plays can be made out of them but many out of 


the Cypria or the Little Iliad, which are merely collections 
of lays on similar themes. 
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sequence of time one event may follow another and 
yet they may not issue in any one result. Yet most of 
the poets do this. So in this respect, too, compared 
with all other poets Homer may seem, as we have 
already said, divinely inspired, in that even with 
the Trojan war, which has a beginning and an end, 
he did not endeavour to dramatize it as a whole, 
since it would have been either too long to be taken 
in all at once or, if he had moderated the length, 
he would have complicated it by the variety of 
incident. As it is, he takes one part of the story 
only and uses many incidents from other parts, such 
as the Catalogue of Ships and other incidents with 
which he diversifies his poetry. The others, on the 
contrary, all write about a single hero or about a 
single period or about a single action with a great 
many parts, the authors, for example, of the 
Cypria and the Little Iliad. The result is that out 
of an Iliad or an Odyssey only one tragedy can be 
made, or two at most, whereas several have been 
made out of the Cypria, and out of the Little Ihad 
more than eight, e.g. The Award of Arms, Philoctetes, 
Neoptolemus, Eurypylus, The Begging, The Lacoman 
Women, The Sack of Troy, and Sailing of the Fleet, 
and Stnon, too, and The Trojan Women. 

24. The next point is that there must be the 
same varieties of epic as of tragedy®: an epic 
must be “ simple ”’ or “ complex,” * or else turn on 
‘character’ or on “calamity.” The constituent 
parts, too, are the same with the exception of song 
and spectacle. Epic needs reversals and discoveries 
and calamities, and the thought and diction too 
must be good. All these were used by Homer 


» See chapter xviii. § 4. ¢ See chapter x. 
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“Opnpos Kéxypnra: Kal mp@ros Kat tkava@s. Kat 
yap Kat TOY ToLnUaTwWY ExaTEpoV GvVEOTHKEV 1) [LEV 
[Aas dmdotv Kat mabnrixdv, 4 Sé€ >OSvccea 
TeTrAcypuevov (avayvwpiots yap SidAov) Kat nOuKy. 
mpos yap Tovtos e€er Kai Siavola mavra d7ep- 
BeBAnkev. 

4 Avagépe d€ Kata Te THs GvoTdcews TO UHKOS 7) 

5 €TOTOUG Kal TO [L4ETPOV. TOO Lev OV [LAKOUS Gpos 
ixavos 0 elpnuevos. dUvacbar yap Set cvvopacbar 
THY apxYnv Kal TO TéAOs. ely & av tovro, et Tov 
fev apxaiwy éAdtrous at ovotdoes elev, mpos 
de TO TARO0s Tpaywdidv TOV eis play axpoacw 

6 rUewevwv TapyKotev. exer S€ mpos TO ereEKTELVE- 
ala To péyebos trod Te 7 errotrotia tdtov dia TO ev 
bev TH Tpaywoia py evdéexecOar dua mparropeva 
TOAAG pepyn puyetabar adAa TO emi THS OKNVAS Kal 
TOV UTOKpIT@V [Epos Lovov: ev O€é TH EmroTrOLia, Oia 
TO Ounynow elvat €oTt TOAAG Lepy Ga rovety TrEepat- 
vopeva, UP WV olKEtwy OvTwY avEeTaL 6 TOD TrOLh- 

7pmatos oyKos. wate Tobr’ exer TO ayabdv eis 
peyadompemeray Kal TO petaBadArXew Kal ézeio- 
odtoby avopolois emetcodtois* TO ‘yap OpoLtov TAaXD 
mAnpoby Tov aKovovTa’ éexmimrew Toe Tas Tpay- 
wotas. 

8 To dé peTpov TO mpooucoy amo THs TEetpas mppoKer. 
el yap Tes ev dAAw Twi HeTp@ Suny par uny ipnow 


9 TTOLOLTO 7 €v “VS amperes av paivoro: TO yap 


1 rov dxovovra in A¢ follows pveraBddX\ev and V. prints thus. 
Bywater’s example of weraBddd\ev transitive in the Problems 
is not a real parallel. 
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for the first time, and used well. Of his poems he 
made the one, the /had, a “ simple’ story turning 
on “calamity,” and the Odyssey a ‘ complex ”’ 
story—it is full of “ discoveries ’’—turning on char- 
acter. Besides this they surpass all other poems in 
diction and thought. 

Kpic differs from tragedy in the length of the 
composition and in metre. The limit of length 
already given ® will suffice—it must be possible to 
embrace the beginning and the end in one view, 
which would be the case if the compositions were 
shorter than the ancient epics but reached to the 
length of the tragedies presented at a single enter- 
tainment.? Epic has a special advantage which 
enables the length to be increased, because in 
tragedy it is not possible to represent several parts 
of the story as going on simultaneously, but only 
to show what is on the stage, that part of the story 
which the actors are performing ; whereas, in the 
epic, because it is narrative, several parts can be 
portrayed as being enacted at the same time. If 
these incidents are relevant, they increase the bulk 
of the poem, and this increase gives the epic a great 
advantage in richness as well as the variety due to 
the diverse incidents; for it is monotony which, 
soon satiating the audience, makes tragedies fail. 

Experience has shown that the heroic hexameter 
is the right metre. Were anyone to write a narrative 
poem in any other metre or in several metres, the 
effect would be wrong. The hexameter is the most 

@ See chapter vii..§ 12 (p. 32). 

> ** Entertainment ’? must mean a festival. At the City 
Dionysia three poets competed, each with three tragedies 


and a Satyr play, say a total of 15,000-18,000 lines in all. 
The lines of the /liad as we have it number roughly 16,700. 
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¢ \ a 
NP@LKOV GTACYLWTATOY Kal OyYKWOEeoTATOY TOV 
/ b) / 
LeTpwv eoTw, dv Kal ydwTras Kal petadhopas 
/ 
déxeTar udAvora mepirty yap Kat 4 Sepynpwaruct 
10 piunow tTav ddAwv. 7d dé lapPetov Kal TETPa~ 
1460a JLETPOV KWYTLKA KaL TO [eV OpynaTiKdV, TO dé 
Yi 
ll mpakrikov. rv dé ATOTWTEpOV EL pLLyvUoL TLS adTa, 
12 worrep Xaipjpwv. 510 oddeis waxpav avotacw ev 
/ ° “~ » 
ad\iw remoinkey 7) TO Hpdw, aN domep elmopev 
b) AN e / / \ is / > ~ 
avTn 9 vos SiddoKer TO appdtrov abrH [S-] 
atpetobar. 
13. “Opnpos dé dAda re modAd dEvos errawvetobat Kal 
\ ov ~ ~ ~ aA 
) Kat OTL povos TOV ToinTav ovk ayvoet 6 Set 
Tovey avTOV. adTov yap det Tov TmownTHW eAdxLOTO 
/ A 
14 déyew: ov yap €OTL KATA TAabTa [LULNTHS. ot poev 
> + ed \ \ PM, a) > / ~ 
obv aAdou avrot pev d.° dAov aywvilovrat, podvrat 
\ >\7 \ > 7 ¢ \ x\7 Z 
de OAtya Kat dduydKis: 6 dé oArLya dpoystacdpevos 
evus eicdye avdpa 7) yuvatka 7 dAXo Tu HO0s Kal 
S| ge Sm We ke 2 > > ” 
ovdev’ anbn adr éexovra HOn. 
15 Ae? ev ody ev tais Tpaywdias moveiv 76 Bav- 
la lant \ 
paotov, uaAdov 8 evdéxerar ev TH emomoia 7d 
a+ > «aA / , ut ih \ 
aAroyov, dv 6 cupBaiver warora TO Oavpaordy, Sud. 
16 70 py) Opay els TOV mpatTovTa, evel [7a] Ta Tepl 
tv “Exropos diwéw émt oKnvys ovta yedota av 
pavein, of ev éoT@tes Kat ov SidKovres, 6 Se 
> 7 , > NV aA ” / \ \ 
17 avavevwv, ev d€ Tots Exeow AavOdver. TO Sé Bav- 


“ This takes us back to the beginning of chapter iii., 
where the various ‘‘manners”’ of representation are dis- 
tinguished. In one sense you may represent life by 
narration; but while Homer uses narrative sparingly, his 
chief ‘manner’ of representation is by ‘assuming a 
character other than his own,” which is, of course, the 
dramatic manner. 

» Iliad, xxii. 205 sq: ‘*And to the host divine Achilles 
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sedate and dignified of all metres and therefore 
admits of rare words and metaphors more than 
others, and narrative poetry is itself elaborate above . 
all others. The iambic and the trochaic tetrameter 
are lively, the latter suits dancing and the former 
suits real life. Still more unsuitable is it to use 
several metres as Chaeremon did. So no one has 
composed a long poem in any metre other than the 
heroic hexameter. As we said above, Nature shows 
that this is the right metre to choose. 

Homer deserves praise for many things and 
especially for this, that alone of all poets he does not 
fail to understand what he ought to do himself. 
The poet should speak as seldom as possible in his 
own character, since he is not “ representing ”’ the 
story in that sense.* Now the other poets play a 
part themselves throughout the poem and only 
occasionally “ represent ’’ a few things dramatically, 
but Homer after a brief prelude at once brings in 
a man or a woman or some other character, never 
without character, but all having character of their 
own. 

Now the marvellous should certainly be portrayed 
in tragedy, but epic affords greater scope for the 
inexplicable (which is the chief element in what 
is marvellous), because we do not actually see the 
persons of the story. The incident of Hector’s 
pursuit ® would look ridiculous on the stage, the 
people standing still and not pursuing and Achilles 
waving them back, but in epic that is not noticed. 
But that the marvellous causes pleasure is shown 


nodded with his head a sign and let them not launch their 
bitter darts at Hector, lest another should win glory by 
shooting him and Achilles himself come second.” 
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paoTov nov: onwetov dé, mavTes yap mpoorilevtes 
amtayyerrovow ws yapilopevor. 

18 Acdidayev dé wadtora “Opnpos Kat tods adAdovs 
wevdh A€yew ws det. €or d€ TobTO Tapadoytopos. 
olovrar yap avOpwrrot, 6tav Tovdl dvTos TOOL 7} 7 
ywopevov yivyTat, el TO VoTEpov EoTW, Kal TO TPO- 
TEpov <ivau 7) yivecBau: tobro bé €or peD0os. dt0 
Om, av TO ™p@Tov yetdos, ddXo 8’ 6 TovToV ovros 
dvayKn elvar 7 yeveobar H, Mpooletvar’ dua yap TO 
Totro «ldévat aAnfes ov, mapadoyilerar udv 7 
yvxn Kal TO TP@Tov ws ov. Trapddevypa dé TooTO 
ex tov Nimtpwv. 

19 Ilpoaipetobat re det advvara eikdta paAAov 7 

20 duvata amiPava: Tovs Te Adyous [7 ovvioracbar EK 
pepov dddywr, adda, pddora pev pundev (EXE 
aAoyov, «t be pn, €&w Tob pvlevparos, woar7ep 
Oldimovs To uy €ld€var TAs 6 Adwos améBavev, aAAa 

\ > a / ‘ ee D) > / ¢€ \ , 
pn ev TH Spapar t, Womep ev Hiéxrpa ot Ta ITvOca 
dmayyéMovres 7) ev Mvoois ) dpwvos €K Teyéas 
cis THY Mvoiav jKwv. wore TO Aéyew ¢ OTL AaVIpPHTO 

21 av 6 pd00s yedotov: €€ apyfs yap ov det cvvicracbau 
TotovTous, av d€ Of Kai daivnrar evAoywrépws 

22 évdévecar, Kal aromov: éemel Kal Ta ev "Odvo- 


« Od. xix. Odysseus tells Penelope that he is a Cretan 
from Gnossus, who once entertained Odysseus on his voyage 
to Troy. As evidence, he describes O.’s dress and _ his 
companions (ll. 164-260). Penelope commits the fallacy : 


If his story were true, he would know these details ; 
But he does know them ; 
Therefore his story is true. 


The artist in fiction uses the same fallacy, ¢.g.: 


If chessmen could come to life the white knight would be a 
duffer ; 
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by the fact that people always tell a piece of news 
with additions by way of being agreeable. 
_ Above all, Homer has taught the others the proper 
way of telling lies, that is, by using a fallacy. When 
B is true if A is true, or B happens if A happens, 
people think that if B is true A must be true or 
happen. But that is false. Consequently if A be 
untrue and B is necessarily true or happens if A is 
true, the proper thing to do is to posit B, for, knowing 
B to be true, our mind falsely infers that A is true 
also. There is an example of this in the Washing.¢ 
What is convincing though impossible should 
always be preferred to what is possible and un- 
convincing. Stories. should not be made up of in- 
explicable details ; so far as possible there should be 
nothing inexplicable, or, if there is, it should lie 
outside the story —as, for instance, Oedipus not 
knowing how Laius died—and not in the play; for 
example, in the Electra the news of the Pythian 
games,? or in the Mysians the man who came from 
Tegea to Mysia without speaking. To say that 
the plot would otherwise have been ruined is 
ridiculous. One should not in the first instance 
construct such a plot, and if a poet does write thus, 
and there seems to be a more reasonable way of 
treating the incident, then it is positively absurd. 
Even in the Odyssey the inexplicable elements in 


But he ts a most awful duffer (look at him !); 
Therefore chessmen can come to life. 


He makes his deductions from a hypothesis so convincing 
that we falsely infer its truth. 

» In Sophocles’ Electra the plot hinges on a false story of 
Orestes’ death by an accident at the Pythian games. Pre- 
sumably the anachronism shocked Aristotle. 

¢ Telephus. 
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cela ddoya To mept TH exDeow ws ovK av Hv 
dveKra Ofprov av yevouro, el avTa pairos mounts 
1460 b TOUoEvev® vov 6é€ rots adAdows ayabots 6 mounts 
adaviler Wovvwv TO aToTOV. 
23 TH dé AcEcr de? Ovarrovely € ev Tots apyots pépeow 
Kad pnTeE 79uxots [LTTE SvavonruKots: dmoxpUmret 
‘ yap maAw 7 Atav Aapmpa A€Eis TA TE HON Kal Tas 
dvavotas. 
25. Ilept d€ zpoBAnudtwy Kal Avoewr, Ex TOGWwV 
TE Kal Trotwy [av] €ldadv eoTU, OO” av Dewpodow 
2 yevour’ av pavepov. ETEL yap €oTe pyenrns 0 
TOUNTHS WOTEPAVEL Cwypaos n TES dAAos elKOVO- 
Tous, dvayeen pyvetoba Tpedy, ovT@V TOV a.puB wor 
ev TL Gel, y yap ola Hv 7) EoTW, 7) old dacw Kal Ooxel, 
3 <7)> ola elvar det. Tatra & e€ayyéAXerar AdEcu 7 
Kat yAwTrats Kat weTapopats: Kal moAAa mdOy ine 
A€Eews eoti, Sidouev yap tatra rots movntais. 
4 mpos d€ TovToLs ovx 7 att? opOdtns eoTly THs 
TONTIiKAS Kat THIS TOUNTURIS ovoe GdAns TEXVNS Kal 
5 TOUNTUK TS. adr As be TiS TouTLKAS OTT?) dyuapria., 
67) fev yap Kal” adtHv, 7 S€ Kara Up eBnkos. <é 
pev yap mpoeireTo pypjoaobar <nPLapre dé 
aduvapiav, avThs 7 apaptia’ et dé TO fe 


1 V. marks a lacuna here. By. suggests the words 
inserted. 


@ Od. xiii. 116 sq. It seemed to the critics inexplicable 
that Odysseus should not awake when his ship ran aground 
at the harbour of Phorcys in Ithaca and the Phaeacian 
sailors carried him ashore. 

> The Messengers’ speeches, a regular feature of Greek 
tragedy, may serve to illustrate what is here called the 

‘idle part ’”’ of a play, @.e. passages which, but for brilliant 
writing, might be dull, since no character is there elucidated 
and no important “‘ sentiments ”’ expressed. 
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the story of his landing * would obviously have been 
intolerable, had they been written by an inferior 
poet. As it is, Homer conceals the absurdity by 
the charm of all his other merits. 

The diction should be elaborated only in the 
“idle” parts which do not reveal character or 
thought.? Too brilliant diction frustrates its own 
object by diverting attention from the portrayal of 
character and thought. 

25. With regard to problems,’ and the various 
solutions of them, how many kinds there are, and the 
nature of each kind, all will be clear if we look at them 
like this. Since the poet represents life, as a painter 
does or any other maker of likenesses, he must 
always represent one of three things—either things 
as they were or are; or things as they are said and 
seem to be; or things as they should be. These are 
expressed in diction with or without rare words 
and metaphors, there being many modifications of 
diction, all of which we allow the poet to use. More- 
over, the standard of what is correct is not the same 
in the art of poetry as it is in the art of life or any 
other art. In the actual art of poetry there are two 
kinds of errors, essential and accidental. If a man 
meant to represent something and failed through in- 
capacity, that is an essential error. But if his error 
is due to his original conception being wrong and his 


¢ A “problem ”’ in this sense is a difficult passage or expres- 
sion which needs explanation and may easily be censured by 
an unsympathetic critic. Aristotle here classifies the various 
grounds of censure and the various lines of defence. Most 
of his illustrations are drawn from the critical objections 
lodged against the Jliad by Zoilus and other ‘‘ hammerers 
of Homer.” As the reader will see, many of them are 
abysmally foolish. 
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jn opbds aAAG. TOV arrov duper Ta defea T™po- 

BeBAnxora 7) TO Kal? EKaOTHY TEXVYV dpdprnpua 

(otov ro Kar lar puny 7) adAnv Téexvyy) 7 ch ddbvare. 

7 meTroinTau orrovavooy, od Kal’ eauTiv. worTe det 

i, Ta ETTUT YL [LAT OL ev tots mpoBAjpacw ek TovTwY 
emoKoTro bv To. Avew. 

Ilp&rov peev TO mpos avuTyY THY TéxVNV: <b> 

s ddvvara _ TeTOUTaL, Tapryr ac: aAd’ oplas EXEL, 
El TuyxdveEL Tod téAovs Tod abris (ro yap téAos 
elpnrar), El OUTWS EKTANKTUKOTEPOY 7 7 adTo 7 GAAo 
mrovet [€pos. mapddevy ua ” TOO “Exropos Stenkis. 

9 et [evTou TO TéXOS 7} wahrov <7) pnp HTTOV EVESEXETO 
dmdpxewy Kal KATA THY TEpL TOUTWY TEXVYY, [nuap- 
THoba|* odk dpOds: Set yap et evOeXeTau ) ws 

10 pndapey qeaprijoia.. ETL TOT EpwV €oTl TO audap- 
THA, TOV kara THY TEXV AY 7 Kat’ dAdo ovpBeBnKos ; : 
eAarrov yop. ef ae noeu OTe €Aados OnrAera KEepata 
ovK EXEL 7 EL Gyn ors eyparpev. 

11 IIpos d€ rovros eay emeTarat OTL OUK adn Oh, 
add’ lows det, olov Kal Lopoxrjs Eby avTos pev 
otovs det mrouely, Edpemtony d€ olot eloiv, Tavry 

12 Avréov. el Oe yinderépws, OTL OUTW Ans otov 

13 ra. Tept Oedv: tows yap ovre BéATiov otTw® réyew 

es Me ~ > roe iA want 4 > > On 
1461a OUT aAnOH, GAN’ Ervxev WoTep Hevodaver* add’ ody 
1 } wh Ueberweg. V. inserts only 7 which seems to give 
wrong sense. 
: 2 By. brackets juaprjobac as an insertion from the next 
Ine, 


> otrw is given in one of the copies for A¢ odre. 
Zevopave. By. for A& fevopdvyn which V. prints. 


@ See chapter xxiv. § 16 and note. 
> 4.é. immoral and therefore untrue. He opened the 
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portraying, for example, a horse advancing both its 
right legs, that is then a technical error in some special 
branch of knowledge, in medicine, say, or whatever 
it may be; or else some sort of impossibility has 
been portrayed, but that is not an essential error. 
These considerations must, then, be kept in view 
in meeting the charges contained in these objections. 

Let us first take the charges against the art of 
poetry itself. If an impossibility has been portrayed, 
an error has been made. But it is all right if the 
poet thus achieves the object of poetry—what that 
is has been already stated—and makes that part 
or some other part of the poem more striking. The 
pursuit of Hector is an example of this.? If, how- 
ever, the object could have been achieved better 
or just as well without sacrifice of technical accuracy, 
then he has not done well, for, if possible, there should 
be no error at all in any part of the poem. Again 
one must ask of which kind is the error, is it an error 
in poetic art or a chance error in some other field ? 
It is less of an error not to know that a female stag 
has no horns than to make a picture that is un- 
recognizable. 

Next, supposing the charge is ‘‘ That is not true,” 
one can meet it by saying ‘‘ But perhaps it ought 
to be,’ just as Sophocles said that he portrayed 
people as they ought to be and Euripides portrayed 
them as they are. If neither of these will do, then 
say, ‘ Such is the tale”’; for instance, tales about 
gods. Very likely there is no advantage in telling 
them, and they are not true either, but may well 
be what Xenophanes declared ’—all the same such 


assault on Homeric theology at the end of the sixth or the 
beginning of the fifth century B.c. 
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14 pact. TO bet lows ov BéArvov pev, arn’ otTws cixev, 


15 


16 


17 


olov Ta Trept TOV omrhun, is (eyed d€ opw ope? em 
cavpwripos'’’ ovTw yap Tor evdopuilov, womep Kal 
vov *IdXvpuot. 

Ilept de Tob Kahds 7 7 BY Kahds 4 7) elpy Tat THU 7 
TET PAT aL ov pOvov oKEeTTEOV <is avTo TO Te - 
TpayyLevov 7 etpnpLevov Brerovra et o7roveatov iy) 
paddor, adda Kal eis Tov MpaTrovTa 7 A€yovta mpos 
ov n ore n OTW 7 od EveKev, olov ef i petGovos ayabod, 
iva yevnrar, <p LeiLovos Kaxod, iva amoyevnT au. 

Ta de Tpos Thv AcEw opdvra, Set diadvew, oiov 
parry “otvphas pev ™p@Tov" ” tows yap od TOUS 
Tpwovous Aever aAAa Tovs pvraxas: Kal TOV Achwva 
i os p % Tou €ldos pev env KaKos iB od TO odpo. 
LoUpL LET pov adda To mpoowmov aloxpov, TO yap 
evewes ot Kpfres <T0>? evmpoowrov kahovor- Kat 
To “‘ Cwpdortepov dé Képare ”” ov TO dicparov WS 
ovophugy aAAa, 70 OGtrov. To dé Kara juetapopay 
elpnTar, olov “ dAdo pev pa Oeot te Kat dvepes 
eddov mravyvdxio.”’> awa dé dnow “4 Tow 67 és 


1 By. inserts the article which the sense requires. 


¢ Iliad, x. 152. Problem: ‘‘ Surely a bad stance : : they 
might so easily fall and cause alarm.” Solution: ‘‘ Homer 
does not defend it. He merely states a fact.” It is thus 
that we excuse ‘‘ unpleasant ”’ fiction. 

> Zl. i. 50: “The mules sand swift-footed hounds he 
first beset with his arrows.’ Apoilo is sending plague 
upon the Greek army. Problem: ‘‘ Why should he first 
attack the mules?”’’ Solution: ‘The word may here 
mean ‘ sentinels.’ ”’ 

¢ Jl. x. 316: ‘* Evil indeed was he in his form but swift 
in his running.” Problem: “If Dolon were deformed, 
how could he run fast?” Solution: ‘‘‘ Form’ may here 
mean ‘ feature.’ ”’ 
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is the tale. In another case, perhaps, there is no 
advantage but “‘ such was the fact,” e.g. the case 
of the arms, ‘“‘ Their spears erect on butt-spikes 
stood,” * for that was then the custom, as it still is 
in Ilyria. | 

As to the question whether anything that has 
been said or done is morally good or bad, this must 
be answered not merely by seeing whether what has 
actually been done or said is noble or base, but by 
taking into consideration also the man who did or 
said it, and seeing to whom he did or said it, and when 
and for whom and for what reason; for example, 
to secure a greater good or to avoid a greater evil. 

Some objections may be met by reference to the 
diction, for example, by pleading “rare word,” 
€.g. ovphas pev mpotov, for perhaps he means not 
mules but sentinels.2 And Dolon, “‘ He that was 
verily evil of form,” it may be not his deformed 
body but his ugly face, for the Cretans use “ fair- 
formed ”’ for ‘‘ fair-featured.””© Andagain“ Livelier 
mix it’? may mean not undiluted as for drunkards 
but quicker.¢ Other expressions are metaphorical, 
for example : 


Then all the other immortals . . . nightlong slumbered, 
while yet he says : 


#2 [1oix. 202 
** Set me, Menoetius’ son, a larger bowl for the mingling, 
Livelier mix it withal and make ready for each*one a 
beaker.” 
Problem: ‘‘ ‘ Livelier ’ suggests intemperance.’”” Solution : 
‘* Perhaps the word means ‘ quicker.’”’ Similar scruples 
emended the lines in ‘‘ Young Lochinvar ’”’ to read: 
‘** And now am I come with this pretty maid 
To dance but one measure, drink one lemonade.”’ 
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mediov TO Tpwixov abpnacev, avAdv oupiyywv 0 
o ~ 
omadov’’* TO yap TavtTes avTi <Tob> Twoddol KaTa 
petapopav elpntar, TO ‘yap wav odd tu Kal TO 
“olin 8° dupopos”’ Kata etahopdy, TO yap yrw- 
PlULWTATOV MOvoV. 
18 Kara d€ mpoomdiav, womep “Immias éAvev 6 
/ \ ¢¢ / / € 9) \ 66 \ \ A 
Mdovos To “ didouev O€ of” Kat “ To pev 08 KaTa- 
19 70eTat OuBpw.” Ta de Svarpécer, otov ’ EpmedoxAjs 
ce Ss \ la) b te \ \ / > 4 
alba dé Ovij7’ édvovro, Ta mpl pabov abdavara 
/ \ / a” \ \ > , cé 
20 Cwpa Te mpl KéKpynto.” Ta dé audiBodXéag, “‘ wap- 
, \ - vA 93 A \ / > / / > 
wxnkev O€ TAEw VE’ TO yap TAciW apdiBodrdv éorw. 
@ Tl. ii. 1, 2 (quoted by mistake for Jl. x. 1) and x. 13, 14: 
“Then all the other immortals and all the horse-crested 


heroes 
Night-long slumbered, but Zeus the sweet sleep held 
NOL. wae Cie isd 2) 


Yea, when indeed he gazed at the Trojan plain, Agamemnon 
Marvelled at voices of flutes and of pipes and the din of 
the soldiers.”” (J/. x. 13, 14) 


Problem: ‘‘ If all were asleep, who was playing the flute ? ”’ 
Solution: ‘‘ This may be a metaphor; as explained in 
chapter xxi., ‘all’ is one kind or species of ‘ many,’ and 
thus by transference ‘all’ is used for ‘ many,’ the species 
for the genus.” 

> Il. xviii. 489 : 


“She alone of all others shares not in the baths of the 
Ocean.” 

The reference is to the Great Bear. Problem: ‘* Why does 
Homer say ‘ she alone ’. when the other Northern Constella- 
tions also do not set?’ Solution: “ As in the last instance, 
this may be ‘ metaphorical,’ i.e. the genus, ‘ sole,’ may be here 
used by transference for one of its species, ‘ best known.’ ”’ 

e Jl, ii. 15. Our text is different. Aristotle, who 
quotes the line again elsewhere, read thus : 


‘* No longer the gods in the halls of Olympus 
Strive in their plans, for Hera has bent them all to her 
purpose 
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Yea, when indeed he gazed at the Trojan plain Aga- 
memnon 
Marvelled at voices of flutes... . 


“ All”’ is used instead of “ many ”’ metaphorically, 
“all” being a species of “‘many.’’* And again, 
“ Alone unsharing ”’® is metaphorical; the best 
known is called the only one. 

By intonation also; for example, the solutions of 
Hippias of Thasos, his ‘ d/douev dé of” * and “ 76 
pev ob Katariderar duBpw’?*; and by punctuation ; 
for example, the lines of Empedocles : 


Soon mortal grow they that aforetime learnt 
Immortal ways, and pure erstwhile commingled.° 


Or again by ambiguity, e.g. rapwynkev b¢ rAEw VUE, 


Thus by her prayers; and we grant him to win the boast 
of great glory.” 


Zeus is instructing the Dream, whom he is sending to lure 
Agamemnon to disaster. Problem: ‘* The last statement 
is a lie.” Solution: ‘* Change the accent and the statement 
didouev 5é of becomes a command (the infinitive didduerar ~ 
written in a shortened form and used as an imperative). 
The lie will then be told by the Dream and not by Zeus, 
who may thus save his reputation for veracity.” 
@ Jt, xxiii. 327: 


‘‘ A fathom high from the earth there rises a stump all 
withered, 
A stump of an oak or a pine, that rots not at all in the 
rain.” 


Problem: ‘‘ The last statement is incredible.’’ Solution : 
** Alter the breathing and 76 uév ob becomes 76 meév of and 
means ‘ part of it rots in the rain.’ ” 


¢ The problem is whether ‘‘ erstwhile ” goes with “ pure ” 
or with ‘‘ commingled.”” The former interpretation seems 
to give the best solution. Empedocles is speaking of the 
elements or atoms. 
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21 Ta be KATO. to €Oos ris Acfews. TOV KeKpapLevov" 


olvov pacw civae, o0ev memoinras “‘ KvypLls veo- 
TEVKTOU KACOLTEpOLO’* Kal xadkeas Tovs TOV 
otOnpov epyacopevous, obev etpnrat 6 Davupndns 

ul olvoxoevew, od mwovTwy olvov. ein 0 av TOOTS 
ye Kata peerapopay. 

22 Act d€ Kal OTav ovopud Tl drevavTiwpd. Tl OoKh 
onuaivew, emoxomety TmoGaX@s av onpnjvere TovToO 
€v T® elpnueven, otov TO “TH p’ EOXETO yaAKeov 
eVXOS, ” © Tavry Kwrvdijva TOGAYaS evOeXET OU 

23 wo. 7 n <adu> ws parrot’ av tes brroAdBou KaTa THY 

24 KATAVTLKPD 7) WS DAadiceny Aéyet, OTe Evia adAdyws 

1461 b MpouTroAauBavovow Kat avrol Katabyndiodpevor 


‘ By.’ s second edition follows the copies in reading rév 
kexpauévoy for A® r&v Kexpayévaw. 


2 V. suggests but does not print the second wt. 


ya UID CRO ge 
““Come now, the night is far spent and at hand is the 
dawning, 
Far across are the stars and more than two parts of the 
night-time 


Are gone, but a third is still left us.” 


Problem: If “more than two parts” are gone, a third 
cannot be left. Solution: 7\éw here means “full,” .e. ‘the 
full night of two-thirds” =“ full two-thirds of the night is 
gone,” and so Homer’s arithmetic is saved. 

’ Problem: ‘* Greaves are made not of tin but of an 
alloy of tin and copper.” Solution: ‘‘ Compounds are 
called by the name of the more important, partner. Just 
as a mixture of wine and water is called ‘ wine,’ so here an 

_ alloy of tin and copper is called ‘ tin.’’’ So, too, is whisky 
and water called “‘ whisky: 

¢ Nectar: gods :: wine: men. Therefore, according to 
the rules a metaphor in chapter xxi. ., nectar may be called 

*‘ wine’ ** the wine of the gods.” 
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where zieiw is ambiguous.* Others according to 
the habitual use of the phrase, e.g. wine and water 
is called “ wine”’ so you get the phrase “ greaves 
of new-wrought tin’ ;® or workers in iron are called 
“ braziers,”” and so Ganymede is said to pour wine 
for Zeus, though they do not drink, wine. This 
last might however be metaphorical.° 

Whenever a word seems to involve a contra- 
diction, one should consider how many different 
meanings it might bear in the passage, e.g. in “‘ There 
the bronzen shaft was stayed,’ we should ask in 
how many ways “being stayed ’”’ might be taken, 
interpreting the passage in this sense or in that, and 
keeping as far as possible from the attitude which 
Glaucon ¢ describes when he says that people make 
some unwarrantable presupposition and having them- 
selves given an adverse verdict proceed to argue 


Cd Lexx O72 : 


‘** Nay but the weighty shaft of the warlike hero Aeneas 

Brake not the shield; for the gold, the gift of a god, did 
withstand it. 

Through two folds it drave, yet three were beneath, for 
Hephaestus, 

Crook-footed god, five folds had hammered ; two were of 
bronze-work, 

Two underneath were of tin and one was of gold; there 
the bronzen 

Shaft of the hero was stayed in the gold.” 


Problem: ‘‘ Since the gold was presumably outside for the 
sake of ornament, how could the spear be stayed in the gold 
and yet penetrate two folds?” Bywater suggests as a 
solution that ‘‘ the plate of gold sufficed to stop the course 
of the spear, though the spear-point actually pierced it and 
indented the underlying plates of brass.”’ 

¢ This may well be the Glaucon mentioned in Plato’s 
Ion as an authority on Homer. 
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ovMoyilovrat, Kal os etpnKoTos 6 TU dokel ému- 
25 TYyL@ow, av drrevavTiov H TH avr ay oinoer. TobTO 
de mémovbe Ta mepl ‘Txdpvov. olovrau yap adrov 
Adkwva elvan: dromov oby TO pn evTvxelv TOV 
TAcuaxov adr els Aaxedaipove, edovra. TO 
5° tows eXet womrep ot Kepadjvés pact: map: 
avTav yap yaya Aéyovar TOV ‘Odvecea Kal elvar 
"Ika dvov aan’ ouK *Ikdpiov: 8° duaprnua dé To 
mpoBAnja elkos €oTw. 
26 “OdAws dé TO advvatov puev T™pos THY Toinow n T™pOs 
27 TO BeArvov 7 7) pos THY dogay del avayew. mpods Te 
yap THY molnow atper oor epov mBavov advvarov n 
28 daiBavov Kal duvarov: <Kal «i advvarov>* TOLOUTOUS 
civat, olov Lebdfis eypadev, aAAa BéATiov: TO yap 
rapddevyj. del brrepexeuv. 
29 IIpos a paow Tadoya: ovr Te Kal ore MOTE OVK 
dAoyor € €or: el Os yap Kal Tapa TO €lKOS yieobar. 
30 Td, 6° dmevavTiws” etpnyievea. ovTw oKorety aomep ol 
ev Tots Adyous EAeyyou el TO avo Kal ™mpos TO avTo 
Kal wcavrws, WOTE Kal avTOV 7 mpos a avros Aéyet 
317 0 av ppovyos vrobyra.. op 5 emuTipunars Kal 
aroyia Kal pox Onpia, orav py avayKns ovons ponbev 
Xpyjonrae TO d. ova, Oorep Edpumidns t@ Aiyel, 
TH Tovnpia, wWomep ev Opéory Tod Meveddov. 


1 V. suggests but does not print the words inserted. They 
are confirmed by the Arabic transcript. 
2 brevaytiws By. second edition for A° trevdyria ws. 


2 Penelope’s father. 

> See chapter vi. § 15. 

¢ Kurip. Medea, 663. In Aristotle’s opinion there is no 
good reason for Aegeus’s appearance and no good use is 
made of it. 

@ See p. 54, note d. 
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from it, and if what they think the poet has said 
does not agree with their own preconceived ideas, 
they censure him, as if that was what he had said. 
This is what has happened in the case of Icarius.¢ 
They assume that he was a Spartan and therefore 
find it odd that when Telemachus went to Sparta 
he did not meet him. But the truth may be, as 
the Cephallenians say, that Odysseus married a wife 
from their country and that the name was not 
Icarius but Icadius. So the objection is probably 
due to a mistake. 

In general any “ impossibility ”’ may be defended 
by reference to the poetic effect or to the ideal or 
to current opinion. For poetic effect a convincing 
impossibility is preferable to that which is un- 
convincing though possible. It may be impossible 
that there should be such people as Zeuxis® used 
to paint, but it would be better if there were ; for 
the type should improve on the actual. 

Popular tradition may be used to defend what 
seems irrational, and you can also say that it was 
not irrational then, for it is likely that unlikely 
things should happen. Contradictions in terms must 
be examined in the same way as an opponent’s 
refutations in argument, to see whether the poet 
refers to the same thing in the same relation and 
in the same sense, and has contradicted either what 
he expressly says himself or what an intelligent 
person would take to be his meaning. It is right, 
however, to censure both improbability and depravity 
where there is no necessity and no use is made of 
the improbability. An example is Euripides’ intro- 
duction of Aegeus ° or (of depravity) the character 
of Menelaus in the Orestes.4 
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32 Ta pe ouv eTUTULT LATA eK mevre €lO@v pepovow* 
7 yap ws advvara 7) 7) ws aAoya 7) as BroBepa. 7 7 ws 
vrrevavria 1 WS Tapa THY opbornra THY KATO TEXV IY. 
at be Adoers ek TOV cipnuevwv apiOudv oKxerréat, 
elaly dé dwWdexa. 

26. Ilorepov dé BeATiov n ETOTOUKT piunors 7 
27 TpayiKy, Svarropncevev av Tis. el yap WY ATTOV 
poprucy) BeAriov, TOLAUTT) 8° 7 mpOos. BeArious beards 
€oTw acl, Alay dfjAov ¢ ore u} <mpos> aTavTa peyou- 

3 wev7) hopTiky ws yap ouK aicbavopevov av a) 
avtos mpoobh, moAAhv Know Kwobvrat, olov ot 
patror avAnrat KvAvopevor a av StoKov den Heecoo em 
Kal eAcovtes TOV Kopupatov ay UKdMav adhdow. 

47) pev oby Tpaywota ToLavTy corly, ws Kal ot m™po- 
TEpoV Tos datépous av’Tav @ovro broKpiTas* os 
Niav yap tmepBaddovra iO ov 0 Movvioxos TOV 
Kaddurmidnv éexdder, tova’rn dé d0€a Kat mept 

1462 [Twddpov nv" ws oe obrot [3°] EXovoL mpos avrovs, 

a) ody TEXVN POS Ty eTroTroLla EXEL! THY Lev ovv 
mpos OQeatas emueuets paow elvan <ol> ovdev 
d€ovTa TOV oxnpdatwv, Tv Sé TpayiKny pos 
fhavrous: ei obv hoptiKn xetpwr SHAov OTe ay Etn. 


1 By. adds rpés which the argument certainly requires. 


@ 4,e, any expression that is criticized should be considered 
with reference to (1) things as they were; (2) things as they 
are; (3) things as they are said to be; (4) things as they seem 
to be; (5) things as they ought to be. Further, we should 
consider whether (6) a rare word or (7) a metaphor is 
used; what is the right (8) accent and (9) punctuation; 
also whether there may be (10) ambiguity and what is (11) 
the habitual use of the phrase; also we may refer to (12) 
the proper standard of correctness in poetry as distinct from 
other arts. 
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The censures they bring are of five kinds; that 
things are either impossible or irrational or harmful 
or inconsistent or contrary to artistic correctness. 
The solutions must be studied under the heads 
specified above, twelve in number.? 

26. The question may be raised whether the epic 
or the tragic form of representation is the better. 
If the better is the less vulgar and the less vulgar 
is always that which appeals to the better audience, 
then obviously the art which makes its appeal to 
everybody is eminently vulgar.® And indeed actors 
think the audience do not understand unless they put 
in something of their own, and so they strike all sorts 
of attitudes, as you see bad flute-players whirling 
about if they have to do “ the Discus,” or mauling the 
leader of the chorus when they are playing “ Scylla.”’ 
So tragedy is something like what the older school 
of actors thought of their successors, for Mynniscus 
used to call Callippides “the monkey,’ because 
he overacted, and the same was said of Pindarus.° 
The full tragic art, then, is to epic poetry what these 
later actors were compared to their predecessors, 
since according to this view epic appeals to a good 
class of people who have no need of actor's poses, 
while tragedy appeals to a lower audience. If then it 
is vulgar, it must obviously be inferior. 


» Aristotle first states the popular condemnation of tragedy 
on the ground that it can be and often is spoilt by the stupid 
vulgarity of actors. So might spectators of certain pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare in their haste condemn the poet. 
The refutation of this view begins at § 6. 

¢ Mynniscus acted for Aeschylus: Callippides belonged 
to the next generation, end of fifth century. Pindarus is 
unknown. Margoliouth adopts a reading which gives an 
allusion to Areius, a tragic actor of the early fourth century. 
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6 Ipdrov peév od THs mounTiKhs 7 KaTyyopia aAAd 
THS OrroKpiTUKAS, émel €oT. treprepyaleabat tots 
onpelous Kal papwdobrra, orrep [eott | Lwot- 
OTpaTos, Kat diddovra,, Orrep ETTOLEL MvaotBeos fo} 

7 °Omovvrios. ira od8e KWo aTraca d.mro- 
doxyaorea, elmrep pe Opxyors, aAd’ 7) patron, 6 orep 
kat Karr ummidy ETETLLGTO eal vov aAAous Ws ovK 

8 edevbepas yuvatkas PLLOULEVOY €Tl 1 Tpaywoia 
Kal avev KWITEWS Trove TO avTis, womTep ua e770 - 
qoua: dua yap Tob avaywwoKew davepa omola Tis 
cot: ef ovv €oTt Ta y’ GAAa KpeEitTwr, TOOTS ye 
odK avayKatlov abrh Umapyew. 

9 “Exevra bud TAVT EXEL CoaTep 7 emroTrotia (Kal 

10 yap TO bETpw efeort xpjoGac), Kal €Tt ou [LLK POV 
}4€pos THY povouKny Kal TAS oppers, Ou Hs at mova 

11 ovviorayTa evapyéorara: <ira. KaL TO evapyes exer 

12 Kal év TH dvayveaocer Kal emt TOV epyau: ETL TO év 

1462 b EAATTOVE KEL TO téXos Ths pyunocws elvac: (To yap 
aD pouwrepov mOvov 7 7 ToAA@ KEKPApLevov TH xXpore, 
Aéyw 8° ofov et Tus TOV OiSémouv Bein (etn | TOV 

13 Loporheous ev emreow, oco.s 7 “Ideds): ere aTTOV 
pita A pipnous y Tov EeToTroL@Vv: (anpetov dé, ex yap 
drrovacoby pynoews mAeiovs Tpayq@otar omen 
WOTeE €ay y PeV eva L00ov Tmoaw, 7 Bpaxews derkvu- 
puevov pvoupov paivecbar, 7 axodovboivra TH Tob 
j4eTpov [LTKEL ddaph. 

éyw be otov eay eK mAcvoveny mpagewv 7) q ovy- 
14 keywevn, wWorep 7 “IAtas exer oAAa ToLatra wépn 


€ 


\ > vA \ > ¢ \ ? / 
Kat 9 “Oddvooera Kat Kal? eavta exer péyebos: 
1 ula 7 By. for A® 4 wia. V. brackets 7. 


@ Both unknown. 
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First of all, this is not a criticism of poetry but 
of acting: even in reciting a minstrel can overdo 
his gestures, as Sosistratus did, or in asinging competi- 
tion, like Mnasitheus of Opus.* Besides it is not 
all attitudinizing that ought to be barred any more 
than all dancing, but only the attitudes of inferior 
people. That was the objection to Callippides ; 
and modern actors are similarly criticized for re- 
presenting women who are not ladies. Moreover, 
tragedy fulfils its function even without acting, just 
as much as epic, and its quality can be gauged by 
reading aloud. So, if it is in other respects superior, 
this disadvantage is not necessarily inherent. 

Secondly, tragedy has all the elements of the 
epic —it can even use the hexameter—and in 
addition a considerable element of its own in the 
spectacle and the music, which make the pleasure 
all the more vivid; and this vividness can be felt 
whether it is read or acted. Another point is that 
it attains its end with greater economy of length. 
What is concentrated is always more effective than 
what is spread over a long period; suppose, for 
example, Sophocles’ Oedipus were to be turned into 
as many lines as there are in the Jad. Again, the 
art of the epic has less unity, as is shown by the 
fact that any one epic makes several tragedies. The 
result is that, if the epic poet takes a single plot, 
either it is set forth so briefly as to seem curtailed, 
or if it conforms to the limit of length it seems 
thin and diluted. 

In saying that epic has less unity I mean an epic 
made up of several separate actions. The Ilhad 
has many such and so has the Odyssey, and each by 
itself takes up a certain amount of space. And yet 
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KaiTol TadTa Tolnmpata ovveoTnKev ws evdexeTat 
15 dptora Kal 6Tt pdAvoTa pds mpdEews pipnots. Eb 
obv TovTots TE Stadeper TAOW Kal ETL Ta THs TEXVNS 
Eepyw (del yap od THY TUvyodcav HSovnVv TroLEty adTas 
aAAa THY elpnevnv) davepov OTL KpEelTTwWY av EN 
parXov rot réAous TUyxdvovea Ths €motrotias. 

16 [lept pev obv tpaywdlas Kat éromro.ias, Kal adTOv 
Kal TOV ELOY Kal TOV pep@v, Kat mTooa Kal TL 
Suadéper, Kal Tod ed H pr) Tives alTiar, Kal TrEpt 
emiTyunoewy Kal Avoewr, eipjyolw TocadTa. .. . 


4 j.e. the pleasure felt when by the representation of life 
in art “relief is given’ to pity, fear, and other such 
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the composition of these poems is perfect and each 
of them is—as far as an epic can be—a representa- 
tion of a single action. If then tragedy is superior 
in these respects and also in fulfilling its artistic 
function—for tragedies should produce not any 
form of pleasure but the pleasure we have described @ 
—then obviously, since it attains its object better 
than the epic, the better of the two is tragedy. 

This must suffice for our treatment of tragedy 
and epic, their characteristics, their species, their 
constituent parts, and their number and attributes ; 
for the causes of success and failure ; and for critical 
problems and their solutions. 


emotions, or, to use a term now prevalent, when such 
emotions are * released.”’ 


We 


‘“TONGINUS” 


ON THE SUBLIME 


WITH AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION BY 


W. HAMILTON” FYFE 


FELLOW OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 
HEADMASTER OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 


NOTE ON THE TEXT 


Tue oldest and best manuscript of this treatise is the 
Paris manuscript 2036 of the 10th century, which is 
probably the source from which all the other existing 
manuscripts are derived. From it twenty pages, 
more than two-thirds of the whole, are unfortunately 
lost. It is designated P. 

The text here printed is based on Vahlen’s fourth 
edition (1910) of Otto Jahn’s text. Readings which 
are neither in P nor in Vahlen’s 1910 text are 
recorded in footnotes. 
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AIONTSIOY H AOTTINOY 
EPI YvOYS 


\ \ “A ip 
1. To ev tod KexAtov ovyypappdariov, 6 rept 
7 , > a s 
uous ouverdéato, avackomoupevols Hiv ws otcba 
~ , A / / 
kowy, Lloorovpre Tepevtiavée didtare, tarewdre- 
> / a “ ~ 
pov edavn ths Ans trobdcews, Kal AKLoTA TOV 
/ > / > be >) / Ke 
Kalpiwy epamTouevov od TroAAjv te wdédAccav, Hs 
4 an 4 a 
pddvora det oroxydleabar Tov ypadovra, mepitro.oby 
A 5) , s 
Tois evruyxavovow: eit’ emi mdaons texvodocylas 
A > ~ A 
duely arrartouevwv, mpoTépov jev TOU SetEar, TL TO 
e / / \ a ie an / \ 
UToKelwevov, SevTepou Se TH TaEEL, TH Suvdper SE 
KupLWwTEepov, THs av Huiy avto TobTo Kal du adv 
Twov peOddwv KrnTov yévoito, Guws 6 Kexidtos 
al / / u 
motov ev Te Umapyer TO BYnAdv Sia PUpiwy GowY 
> A A vA > u 
Ws ayvoovot TreipGrar Setxvivat, TO dé du’ GTO TPd- 
AY ¢€ ~ 4 
Tov Tas €avTa@v poets mpodyew layvouwev av eis 
SQ? ul 
moonv peyebous émidoaw, otK old’ ows ws odK 
a \ f 
avayKatov mapéAurev: Any lows TovToVl jev TOV 
a ~ p- 
avopa ovy ovTws aitiacba. Trav exAcAcipevor, 
lon lon ~ > A 
ws avTns THs émwolas Kal omovdns a&vov émrawvelv. 
b] \ Plea} vA \ ¢ “A Ye: 4 
eel 0 eveKeAcvow Kal Huds TL TEpt vibous TaVTWS 
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DIONYSIUS OR LONGINUS 
ON THE SUBLIME 


1. You know, my dear Postumius Terentianus, that 
when we were studying together Cecilius’s@ little 
treatise on the Sublime we found it was too trivial 
to satisfy the full demands of the subject and 
omitted altogether to touch upon the main points, 
and that consequently it does not render to its 
readers very much of that assistance which should 
be an author’s chief aim. Moreover, in every 
systematic treatise there are two requisites: the 
author must first define his subject, and secondly, 
though this is really more important, he must show 
us how and by what means of study we may reach 
the goal ourselves. Cecilius, however, while assum- 
ing our ignorance and endeavouring by a thousand 
_ instances to demonstrate the nature of the sublime, 
apparently thought it unnecessary to deal with the 
means by which we may be enabled to educate our 
natures to the proper pitch of elevation. Still, so 
far as Cecilius is concerned, we ought perhaps rather 
to praise him for the mere conception of such a 
treatise and the trouble spent upon it than to blame 
him for his omissions. But since you have now 
required me to prepare some notes on the sublime 


¢ A Sicilian rhetorician, in religion a Jew, who taught 
at Rome in the time of Augustus. 
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els onv troprvnuaticacba yap, dépe, el Te 87 
dokobuev avdpaau Troduruxots TeDewpnkevar xXp%- 
aywov, emuoKeswmpeba. atros 8 uly, éraipe, Ta 
Eml [Lepous, WS repuKas Kat KabjKeL, ouvemuKpivets 
adn beorara: ev yap 617 6 amropnvafLevos, 7 beots 
OjLovov exopev, “ evepyeotar ” eimas “‘ Kat aAy- 


3 evav.”’ ypadwyv € mpos o€, didtare, TOv madelas 


179 v. 


> ld \ > / \ ~ \ / 
ETLOTHLOVA, OYEOOV ann AAay pow Kal Tod dua mA« - 
vov mpotmorifeabar, ws aporns Kal eS0x7) Tes 
Aoywv €or Ta on, Kab mrounT@v TE Ol Heyiorou KaL 
avyypapéwy ovK adrdobev 7 evOévde mobev émpw- 
A A lan 
Tevoay Kal Tats €avT@v mepréBadrov edKAciats Tov 
lal N > 
at@va. ov yap els mea Tovs akpowpmevous GAA 
/ > lon 
eis ExoTaoW aye. TA UTEeppua: TavTn Sé ye odv 
exTrAnEet TOO mavob Kal Tob mpos yap del KpaTet 
\ , wv A \ \ ¢ \ \ 2 f 32 
TO Gavydaotov, elye TO wev mBavov ws Ta TOAAG eh 
nev, Tadra dé duvacteiay Kai Biav duayov mpoo- 
Pepovta TavTos emavw Tod akpowpmevov Kablorarat* 
A \ ~ 
KQL TV [Lev EMTrELPLAVY THS EUpeoEewS Kal THY TOV 
Tmpayuatwy Taéw Kal oikovoplay ovK é&€ €vos 
INIT. A > \ aA w~ , 7 V4 
od ex duet, ex d€ TOO GAov THY Adywv Udous woALs 
> / ¢ ~ i74 / he > 
expawopmevnv op@mev, visos d€ mov Kaipiws é&- 
~ (ih 
evexJev Ta TE TpaypaTta OiKknv oKNTTOD TAaVTA OL- 
~ / 
epopycev Kal THY TOO pHTopos €vOds AApdav evedet- 
~ > \ i 
Earo dvvayw. Tatra yap ofwat Kal Ta TapamAjoia, 
\ > UA ¢€ / 
Tepevtiave novote, Kay atTtos eK Teipas bdnyy- 
oalo. 
€ A 3 29 a / > b] ~ 3797 
Hpiv &° éxetvo Satropnréov ev apyn, et €oTw 


¢ This remark is attributed both to Pythagoras and to 
Demosthenes. 
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purely for your own sake, let us then see whether 
our views have any real value for public speakers ; 
and in the details of our inquiry you yourself, my 
friend, will, I am sure, do what duty and your 
heart alike dictate and give me the benefit of your 
unbiased judgement. For he spoke well who, in 
answer to the question, ““ What have we in common 
with the gods?” said “ Kindness and Truth.”’ 4 
Further, writing for a man of such learning and 
culture as yourself, dear friend, I almost feel freed 
from the need of a lengthy preface showing how the 
Sublime consists in a consummate excellence and 
distinction of language, and that this alone gave to 
the greatest poets and historians their pre-eminence 
and clothed them with everlasting fame. For the 
effect of genius is not to persuade the audience but 
rather to transport them out of themselves. In- 
variably what inspires wonder casts a spell upon us 
and is always superior to what is merely convincing 
and pleasing. For our convictions are usually under 
our own control, while such passages exercise an 
irresistible power of mastery and get the upper 
hand with every member of the audience. 

Again inventive skill and the due disposal and 
marshalling of facts do not show themselves in one 
or two touches: they gradually emerge from the 
whole tissue of the composition, while, on the other 
hand, a well-timed flash of sublimity scatters every- 
thing before it like a bolt of lightning and reveals 
the full power of the speaker at a single stroke. 
But, as I say, my dear Terentianus, these and other 
such hints you with your experience could supply 
yourself. 

2. We must begin now by raising the question 
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vious Tis 7 Babous téyvy, emel Twes GAWwS olovTaL 
intatnodar Tovs Ta Towabro, dyovras els TEXVIKG 
Trapayyewara.. yevvarrat yap, pyot, TO peyahopua 
Kat od dvdaKTa TmapayiveTat, KaL pla TEXVN TpOS 
adrd TO TEPUKEVAL Xelpw TE TA PVOLKGA Epya, ws 
oltovTat, Kat TH mavTi SevAdrepa Kabictara Tais 
2Texvodoyiats KaTaoKeAeTevopeva. eyw dé éAey- 
xoncecbar TobM” Ereépws Eexov dnl, €t emroxéepaiTo 
Tis OTL 4 PUGS, WoTrEp TA TOAAG ev Tots TAByTLKOIS 
Kal Ounppevols adTovopLov, OUTWS OUK ElKalOV TL KGK 
mavTos apelodov eivar diAct: Kal OTe avTy pev 
TMpOTov TL Kal apyétuTOv yevécews oToLxetov emt 
TavTwy bp€oTnKeVv, TAS dé TOGdTHTAS Kal TOV ed’ 
EKaOTOU Kalpoyv éTL dé THY amAaveoTaTHY aoKyOlW 
TE KQL Yphow iKav7) mapopical Kal ovveveyKeEly 7 
peBodos° Kal ws EMLKWOUVOTEPA., avTa ed’ adbray 
diya emLoTTHuNs GoTnpucTa. KaL dvepparvora €a- 
Gévra Ta peyddAa, emt povn TH Popa Kal ES 
TOAUY Acuropeva dei yap avrots ws KEVT pov 70 
3 Adis, ovra d€ Kal xadwod: omTep yap oO Ree 
olevns é em Tob Kowod Trav av Opestreov dmopaiverat 
Biov, péytorov prev etvar TOV ayaldv ro edrvxew, 
devTepov dé Kat ovK eAarrov TO €d Bovdevecbat, 
O7rep ois av [uy Taph ovvavaipel TAaVTWS Kal OaTepor, 
Toor ay KaL em Tov Acyor etrrousev, ws 7) pev 
pars TI THS eUruxias rag € ETEXEL, 7) TEXVT) de Ty 
Tijs evBovdtas: TO de KUPLITATOV, OTL Kal avTO TO 
elvai Twa Tov ev Adyols emt povyn TH PUoEL odK 


aAAobev Huds 7) mapa THs Téexvns expabetv Set et 


@ There seems no authority for taking this, as Pope does, 
in the sense of “‘ bathos.”” The adjective Ba@’s applied to 
mental qualities means “ deep,”’ not “* low.” 
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whether there is an art of sublimity or profundity,* 
for some think those are wholly at fault who try to 
bring such matters under systematic rules. Genius, 
it is said, is born and does not come of teaching, 
and the only art for producing it is nature. Works 
of natural genius, so people think, are spoiled and 
utterly demeaned by being reduced to the dry 
bones of rule and precept. For my part I hold that 
the opposite may be proved, if we consider that 
while in lofty emotion Nature for the most part 
knows no law, yet it is not the way of Nature to 
work at random and wholly without system. In 
all production Nature is the prime cause, the great 
exemplar ; but as to all questions of degree, of the 
happy moment in each case, and again of the safest 
rules of practice and use, such prescriptions are 
the proper contribution of an art or system. We 
must remember also that mere grandeur runs the 
greater risk, if left to itself without the stay and 
ballast of scientific method, and abandoned to the 
impetus of uninstructed enterprise. For genius 
needs the curb as often as the spur. Speaking of 
the common life of men Demosthenes? declares 
that the greatest of all blessings is good fortune, and 
that next comes good judgement, which is indeed 
quite as important, since the lack of it often com- 
pletely cancels the advantage of the former. We 
may apply this to literature and say that Nature 
fills the place of good fortune, Art that of good 
judgement. And above all we must remember this: 
the very fact that in literature some effects come 
of natural genius alone can only be learnt from art. 


U Aristocrates, § 113. 
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Tav’, ws édny, emAoyicairo Kal €avrov 6 Tots 
xpnoropabodauy emiTLay ovK av €Tt, pol 6oxa, 
TepurTny Kal GaXpnoTov THY emt TAY TpoKEyLevwv 
nyjoato Pewpiay. 


D;. Paste ws ROL Kaptvov oX@ot pedevoTOV oéXas. 
et yap Tw’ éoTLodyov dyopat povov, 
ptav Tapeipas mAeKTavynv Yeysdppoor, 
oTéynv TUpwow Kal KaTavOpaKwoopat: 
vov 0 od Kéxpayd mw TO yevvatov pédAos. 


ov Tpayercd ert Tatra, adda, Taparpaywoa., au i mAeK- 
Tavat, Kal TO 7pdS ovpavov efeelv, Kal TO TOV 
Bopéay avaAnriny mrovely, Kal Ta dAdo eSips TeOdAwTat 
yap Th Ppacet Kal TeHopvpyras rats povTaciars 
wadov 7 7 dedelvwrar, Ka eKQOTOV avTov ™pos avyas 
dvacKor fs, EK TOU hpeone. Kar’ oAtyov UTOVOOTEL 
mpos TO eVKaTappovnTor. o7ov 6 év tpaywoia, 
mpdy pare oyKnp® dvoet Kal emWeXomevy oTopgov, 
opis TO mapa péAos oideiy a aovyyvworor, oxonh if 
av oiwat Adyous aAnOwots apudcevev. TavTY Kal TA 
tod Aeovrivov Topyiov yeAdrat ypadovros “ Hép- 
Ens 0 TOV Ilepadv Zevs,” Kat “yimes Eudsvyor 
Uf >” , los / y+ 9 ¢€ \ 
Tagpo., Kat Twa Tov KaddAuobevous dvra ody biyAa 
> \ / \ ” lan \ 4 
aAAa peTéwpa, Kat ere paddAdov ta KAectapyov: 
4 \ ¢ \ \ ant \ \ / 
prowdns yap avip Kat dvo@v Kata Tov LodhokrA€a 
an aA ld \ 
** ULK pots joev avAtoKo.ot, opperas So aTEp "TA Ye penv 


* From Aeschylus’s Oreithyia, now lost. ‘The speaker is 
Boreas. 

» As these words are not in the quotation, some of it is 
presumably lost. 

¢ A historian who flourished about 300 B.c. 

¢ Historian of Alexander the Great, his contemporary. 
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If then, I say, those who censure the students of 
this art would lay these considerations to heart, 
they would not, I fancy, be any longer inclined to 
consider the study of these subjects superfluous and 
useless. 


[Two pages of the ms. are missing here.| 


Yea, though they check the chimney’s towering flame. 
For, if I spy one hearthholder alone, 

I’]l weave one torrent coronal of flame 

And fire the steading to a heap of ash. 

But not yet have I blown the noble strain. 


All this has lost the tone of tragedy : it is pseudo- 
tragic,—the “ coronals ”’ and “*spewing to heaven ”’ ® 
and making Boreas a flute-player and all the rest 
of it. The phrasing is turbid, while the images make 
for confusion rather than intensity. Examine each 
in the light of day and it gradually declines from 
the terrible to the ridiculous. Now seeing that in 
tragedy, which is essentially a majestic matter and 
admits of bombast, misplaced tumidity is none the 
less unpardonable, surely it is not likely to suit real 
speeches. Thus it is that people laugh at Gorgias of 
Leontini for calling Xerxes “the Persian Zeus,” and 
vultures “living sepulchres ”’ ; also at certain phrases 
of Callisthenes ° which are not sublime but high- 
falutin, and still more at some of Cleitarchus’s 4 
efforts, an affected creature, blowing, as Sophocles 
says, “‘ on scrannel pipes, yet wasting all his wind.” ¢ 


¢ These lines, quoted in a fuller form by Cicero (Ad Att. 
ii. 16. 2), are probably from an Oreithyia by Sophocles. 
The dopBerd was a cheek-strap worn by pipers to check the 
flow of breath. The coronal in |. 3 may be a blast of wind. 
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"Audixparous rovabra Kal “Hynoiov Kat Marpidos: 
moAA\axyot yap év0ovordy éavtots SoKxodvtes ov 
3 Baxyevovow adda trailovow. ddAws 8 €oixev etvat 
TO oldely ev Tois wdAvoTa dvodvAaKToTatov. dUceEL 
yap amavres ot peyelouvs ediduevor, devyovtes 
aofevelas Kat EnpdtyTos KaTdyvwow, ovK old 
omws emt Tov0 dwdmroddpovrar, meiOdouevor TH 
1sdy. ““ weydAwy amodobaivery dws edyevés audprnua.” 
4kakol d€ OyKot Kal emt owdTtwv Kal Adywv ot 
xadvor Kat avadrles Kal pymore mepuoravres 
nas ets Tovvaytiov: oddev yap, daci, Enpdtepov 
vopwmLKod. 
"AdAa 70 ev oidobv brrepaipew BovrAerar Ta dyn, 
TO S€ perpakiades auTiKpus UrevavTiov Tois peye- 
Geou ramewov yap e€ dAov Kat piKpoyvyov Kat TO 
OVTL KAKOV ayevvVeoTATOV. Ti TOT ObV TO pELpa- 
Ki@des eat; 1 SHAov Ws GXoAaoTLK VoNots, Ud 
mepiepytas Aryyouca eis puypotnta; dAvobaivover 
* ets TOOTO TO yevos dpeydomevot LEV TOD TEpLTTOD 
Kal TeToNpevov Kal dAtoTa Tod Hdéos, émoKEeA- 
5 Aovres OE eis TO pwmiKov Kai KaKdlnArov. TovTw 
TApPAKELTAL TpiTOV TL KaKlas €ldos év Tots Tabn- 
TiKOts, Omrep 6 Meddwpos TapévOupaov exdArer. ore 
de 7a00s aKarpov Kat Kevov év0a pu Set 7aO0vs, 7 
GpeTpov evOa perptov det. aroAAa yap womep ek 
peOns Twes eis Ta penKéTL TOO Tpadyparos, ida 


*« Amphicrates of Athens (first century s.c.), Hegesias of 
Magnesia (third century B.c.), Matris of Thebes (? second 
century B.c.), were rhetoricians of the bombastic ‘ Asiatic ”’ 
school. 

> p@mos means “ trash,”’ trumpery wares. 

¢ Theodorus was a Gadarene rhetorician of the first 
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You find the same sort of thing in Amphicrates too, 
and in Hegesias and Matris.¢ For often when they 
think themselves inspired, their supposed ecstasy 
is merely childish folly. Speaking generally, tumidity 
seems one of the hardest faults to guard against. 
For all who aim at grandeur, in trying to avoid the 
charge of being feeble and arid, fall somehow into 
this fault, pinning their faith to the maxim that 
“to miss a high aim is to fail without shame.” 
Tumours are bad things whether in books or bodies, 
those empty inflations, void of sincerity, as likely as 
not producing the opposite to the effect intended. 
For, as they say, “ there’s naught so dry as dropsy.”’ 

Tumidity then comes of trying to outdo the 
sublime. Puerility, on the other hand, is the exact 
opposite of grandeur; abject, utterly mean-spirited, 
and in fact the most ignoble of faults. What then 
is puerility? Is it not obviously the academic 
attitude, where over-elaboration ends in _ frigid 
failure ? Writers fall into this fault through trying 
to be subtle and exquisite, and above all to please, 
and founder instead upon the tinsel ° reefs of affecta- 
tion. Closely allied to this is a third kind of fault 
peculiar to emotional passages, what Theodorus 
used to call “ Parenthyrson.’° This is emotion 
misplaced and pointless where none is needed, or 
unrestrained where restraint is required. For 
writers often behave as if they were drunk and 
give way to outbursts of emotion which the subject 
no longer warrants. Such emotion is purely sub- 


century B.c., one of whose pupils was the Emperor Tiberius. 
Parenthyrson means the poking in of the thyrsus at the 
wrong time, 7.¢. the affectation of Bacchanalian fury where 
no fury need be (Saintsbury). 
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EQuT@Y Kal oyoALKa Tapapepovra moO: elta mpos 
oddev memovOdras dKpoatas 4 aoxnwovovow, etkoTws, 
eSeornKores mpos ovK eSeoTnKOTOS. mAiy TEpt 
poev TOV mrabyric@y dAdos 7 yptv ATOKELTAL TOTOS. 
4. Oarepov d€ av etrroper, Aeyoo de roo puxpod, 
mArpys 6 Tearos, avnp TO bev aAAa tkavos Kat 
mos Aoyun € eviore eyebos ovK dgopos, ToAviorwp, 
emiwontiKos, TAnv aAAoTpiwy pev éAeyKTUKwTATOS 
dpapTnuatwv, avetralaOnros dé idtwv, bio b€ épw- 
Tos Tob E€vas vojoets aet Kwelv ToAAGKLS EKTriTTwV 
els TO TraloapiwoéoTaTov. Trapalycopat Sé Tavdpos 
a “A ? > \ \ , / (3 / 
év 7 Ovo, emerd7) Ta TAciw mpoeAaBev 6 Kexidsos. 
>) nn > / nt / coon \ >) / 
exaw@v *AdéeEavdpov tov peyav “ds tHv “Aciav 
@ a>”, / (2 J > 4 4 Ny. \ 
dAnv ’’ dynolv “ ev ehattoo. TapéAaPev 7 Gaois TOV 
Orep Too T7pos Ilépoas moA€uou tavnyupikov Aoyov 
‘Tooxparns eypawev.”’ Oovpacry) ye To0 Makeddvos 
% 7pos TOV copioryy avyKptois: d7jAov yap, @® 
Tiare, ws ot Aakedaynovior 61a TodTo Todd Tob 
> 4 2 3 / 3 i? 3 \ e \ 
Icoxpdrous Kar’ avdpeiav €Aetmovto, emed7) ot pev 
, ” u a € \ \ 
tpiakovta erect Mecorvnv mapeAaBov, 6 de Tov 
TavnyupiKov ev jovois deka ovveTagato. Tots de 
AK / LA ~ \ NS At Me tk 
OMnvaiors aAobow mept Lkediav tiva tpdmov 
3 A vA c6¢ > \ € ond e] ee \ 
emibwvel; OTe “els tov “Epunv aceByoavtes Kat 
Tepikopaytes avTobd Ta aydAuata, 61a TOOT’ EOwKav 
dikyv oby KLOTA OL Eva aVOpa, Os ATO TOD Tapavopin- 
Ss / \ , 
Bévros dia TraTépwv Hv, ‘Eppoxpatn Tov © Kppwvos. 
wote Oavualew me, Tepevtiave ndvoTe, THs od Kat 
eis Avovicvov ypader Tov TUpavvov: “‘eémeL yap «eis 


« Presumably in the pages lost between chapters ii. 
and iii. 

® A Sicilian historian at the end of the fourth century B.c. 
He was so critical that he was nicknamed ’Emitiuaios, ** fault- 
finder.” 
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jective and consequently tedious, so that to an 
audience which feels none of it their behaviour looks 
unseemly. And naturally so, for while they are in 
ecstasy, the audience are not. However we have 
reserved another place in which to treat of emotional 
passages. 

4. The second fault of which we spoke above ® is 
Frigidity, of which there are many examples in 
Timaeus,? in other respects a capable writer and 
sometimes far from barren in greatness of style, 
learned, and full of ideas. Yet while keenly critical 
of others’ faults, he is blind and deaf to his own, and 
his insatiable passion for starting strange conceits 
often lands him in the most puerile bathos. I will 
only quote one or two examples from Timaeus, as 
Cecilius has forestalled me with most of them. In 
his eulogy of Alexander the Great he speaks of “one 
who subdued the whole of Asia in fewer years than 
Isocrates took to write his Panegyric on the Persian 
war.” Surely this is an odd comparison of the 
Macedonian to the sophist, for it is obvious, friend 
Timaeus, that on this showing Isocrates was a far 
better man than the Spartans, since they spent 
thirty years in conquering Messene, while he 
composed his panegyric in no more than ten! 
Again, take his denunciation of the Athenian 
prisoners in Sicily: ‘‘ Having committed sacrilege 
against Hermes and mutilated his statues they were 
therefore punished, mainly owing to the action of a 
single man, who was kin on his father’s side to the 
injured deity, Hermocrates the son of Hermon.”’ 
This makes me wonder, my dear Terentianus, why 
he does not write of the tyrant Dionysius that 
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\ / 
gov Ata Kat tov ‘Hpakréa SvaceBis éeyevero, did 
A > >) A / \ ¢ / lanl / 
totr avrov Atwy Kal “Hpakdretdns ris tupavvidos 
3 / ”) / aA an , YA vA 
apeiAovro.” ti det wept Tysnaiov rAEéyew, Srrov ye 
\ ew >] a Ler ~ / \ , 
Kal Ol Nowes Exetvol, Revod@vra Aéyw kat Adtwva, 
KalTowe €k THS LUwKparous bvres madatorpas, 
/ lon a 
Opws dua, TA OUTWS pLLKpoXApH ToTE €avTav émAay- 
Gavovrar; 6 wev ye ev TH Aaxedamoviwy ypader 
more: “ exeivwy pev yoby Hrrov pev av dwviy 
> ~ e bn) 
aKkovoats 7 TOV AOivwr, irTov 8 av dupata oTpé- 
pais 7 TOV xaAKOv, aldnuovearépous 8° av adbrovs 
nyyoaLo Kal altav Ttadv ev tots ddOaduots map- 
Gévwv.” “Audixpdtrer Kat od HKevoddvre empere 
\ b) a b) A ¢ ~ / / / 
Tas ev Tois OpPaduots Hudv Képas réyew wapHEvovs 
> / a VES 4 A \ < / tea 
aldnuovas: otov dé ‘HpdkAeis TO Tas amdvrwy €EAs 
KOpas alicxuvTndds eivat memetoba, drov dao 
ovdevt oUTws evonpaivecbar THY TWwr davaidecay 
¢ > A > A > \ 66 > / A 
ws ev Tots opGadpots: trapov “‘ olvoBapés, Kuvos 
+ > 
Cupar exywv’’ dnoiv. oO pévror. Tipatos, ws 
wptov Twos éedamTducvos, ode TOOTO Hevodavrt 
\ \ / \ a a). 8 ~ > 
To wuxpov KatéAirev. pyoi yobv emi tot ’Ayabo- 
/ \ \ A > \ CoS lA > 
Kr€ovs KaTa TO THY aveyuav Erépw Sedopevny ex 
TOV avakadurTnpiov aprdcavrTa ameAbet, “6 Tis av 
A / 
emoinoey ev opaduots Kdépas, 1) TOpvas exwv;” 


6 Tl de 0 TaAAa Oeios.. TAarwv ; TOS d€ATOUS béAwv 


5) A 66 , 53 hi DN IAS wee A / 
€LTTELV ypaavres dyoiv €V TOLS ltepols Onoovow 
KUTTapLTTivas pvywas es Ka qTOAW A TEpt de TELXY OV, 


@ Méyirde, eyo Evpdhepoiuny dv rh Uadpry ro 


¢ Since the genitive of Zeus is Acés, this ironically supplies 
a conceit which matches Timaeus’s play on ‘“‘ Hermes” and 
‘** Hermocrates the son of Hermon.”’ 

» The pupil of the eye, since it reflects a doll-like image 
of one who looks close into it, was called xépy, a maiden. 
Hence the conceit. Oddly enough our text of Xenophon 
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“ Having shown impiety towards Zeus and Heracles, 
he was therefore deprived of his tyranny by Dion ® 
and Heracleides.”” But why speak of Timaeus 
when those very demi-gods, Xenophon and Plato, 
for all their training in the school of Socrates, yet 
sometimes forget themselves in their fondness for 
such cheap effects. In his Constitutson of Sparta 
Xenophon says, “ You would hear as little speech 
from these Spartans as from marble statues, and 
could as easily catch the eye of a bronze figure ; 
indeed you might well think them as modest as the 
maidens in their eyes.” ® It would have better 
suited Amphicrates than Xenophon to speak of the 
pupils in our eyes as modest maidens. Fancy believ- 
ing that every single man of them had modest 
pupils, when they say that people show their im- 
modesty in nothing so much as their eyes! Why, 
an impudent fellow is called “ Heavy with wine, 
with the eyes of a dog.”’* However, Timaeus, laying 
hands as it were on stolen goods, could not leave 
even this frigid conceit to Xenophon. For example, 
speaking of Agathocles when he carried off his 
cousin from the unveiling ceremony @ although she 
had been given in marriage to another, he says, 


“Who could have done such a thing, had he not 


harlots instead of maidens in his eyes?’ And what 
of the otherwise divine Plato? “* They will inscribe 
and store in the temples,’ he says, “ cypress 


memorials,’ ° meaning wooden tablets: and again, 
“ As for walls, Megillus, I would consent with Sparta 
reads ‘‘ maidens in their chambers” trav év rots A@addmors 
mwaphévwv, Xen. De re publica Laced. 3. 5. 

© Hom. I1..1..295. 

@ j.e. the third day of the marriage ceremonies. 

¢ Laws, v. T41 c. 
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4 IA ond ~ / \ / 
Kabevoew EQaV ray TY) v7) KATQAKELLEVO Ta TELNY) 


\ \ > v, ) \ \ € / ? 
Kat pin emraviotacba.’ Kat TO “Hpoddrecov od 
4 \ / A \ a 66 3 i 
Toppw, TO Pavar Tas Karas yuvatkas aryydovas 
opbaruadv.” Kairouwye exer Twa Tapapvliav, ot 


\ > <) ~ Xi / iS > e / \ 
yap Tap avT@ tavti A€éyovrés cicw ot BapBapor Kat 
> / > > 9Q> > / I \ 
ev péOn, adr’ odd’ €k towottTwv mpoowmwv Sid 
pukpoyyiav Kadov acynuoveiv mpos Tov aidva. 

5. “Aravra pévrTor ta ottTws doeuva Sid pay 
eupverat Tots Adyous aitiav, Sud TO wept Tas voHoets 
KatvooTovdoy, mept 6 87 pddicra KopvBavtidow 
olviv. af dv yap jyiv rayabd, oxeSov am’ abrav 
TOUTWY Kal TA KaKa yevvaobar direl. SOev emi- 
popov ets opvraypudarwv KaTopbwow Ta Te KaAAN TAS 
Eppnvetas Kat Ta vy Kal mpos ToUToLs af FSoval, 
Kat avdTa Tatra, Kabdrep ris emurvyias, otTws 
apxat Kal brobdces Kat Tov evavtiwy Kabloravrat. 
TOLODTOV TWS Kal ai weTaBoral Kat drepBodral Kal TA 

/ / Ce ged a ” \ ui 
TAnbuvrikd: SeiEopev 8 ev Tols €rrevra Tov KivSvvor, 
a Yi A 
ov évew €olkaow. Sidrep avayKatov 78n Svamopetv 
Kat vroTiGecbar, du drov tpdmov Tas avaxexpapé- 
/ A e na y) / / 

vas KaKias Tots vyndArois exdedyew Sduvapeba. 

” , 5 / ” , > 

6. “Hore d€, & didos, et twa Tepuronoaiped 
2 / A lon 3 3 if 4 >) 
ev mpwtos Kabapayv rob Kar’ adAjPevav thous ém- 

/ A 
OTHNV Kal emikpouwv. KalTo. TO mpayya dvo- 
nmTov' » yap T&v Adéywv Kpiois moAAGs ore 
metpas Tedevtaiov emuyevynua: od pv add’, ods 
ciety ev mapayyéAuat., évTed0ev Tobev tows ry 
~ / 

dudyyvwow atdrtdv ovK advvatov mopilecbar. 
> / a / uy / > ~ 
7. Eidevar xpy, pidrare, didte, Kabamep Kav TO 
A / «e a 
Kkow®@ Pim oddev tmdpyer peya, od TO Katadpoveiy 


@ Laws, vi. 778 pv. bev 18. 
¢ Chapters xxiii. and xxxviii. 
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to let the walls lie slumbering on the ground and 
never rise again.” * Herodotus’s phrase for fair 
women is not much better: “ eye torture ”’ he calls 
them.® Yet he has some excuse, for in Herodotus 
this is said by the barbarians, who are, moreover, 
in their cups. Yet even in the mouths of such 
characters as these it is not right to display an 
unseemly triviality before an audience of all the 
ages. 

5. However, all these improprieties in literature 
are weeds sprung from the same seed, namely that 
passion for novel ideas which is the prevalent craze 
of the present day. For our virtues and vices spring 
from much the same sources. And so while beauty 
of style, sublime expression, yes, and agreeable 
phrasing all contribute to successful composition, yet 
these very graces are the source and groundwork no 
less of failure than of success. And we must say 
the same, I suppose, about variety of construction 
and the use of exaggeration and the idiomatic plural. 
But we will show later the danger which they seem 
to us to involve. We are, then, bound at once to 
raise the question and to suggest how we can avoid 
the faults that go so closely with the elevated style. 

6. And this, my friend, is the way. To obtain 
first of all a clear knowledge and appreciation of 
what is really sublime. And yet that is no easy 
task. For judgement in literature is the last fruit 
of ripe experience. However, if I must speak by 
precept, it is not impossible perhaps that a true 
discernment in such matters may be derived from 
some such considerations as these. 

7. We must realize, dear friend, that as in our 
everyday life nothing is really great which it is a 
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coTw péya, otov mAobrou rysat SdEau Tupavvides 
Kal 60a 67) dAXa, éxet TOAD TO €Ewbev TpooTpaywoov- 
fevov ovK av TO ye hpoviuw dd€evev ayala trep- 
Baddovra, dv atrd TO mepippoveiv ayabov od pé- 
tpiov’ Bavpdalovar yoty ta&v éxydvtTwy abrda uaAdov 
Tovs duvapevous exew Kal dud peyadoyuyiay trep- 
op@vras: THOE Tov Kal emt TOV Sunpwevwv ev trown}- 
pact Kat Adyous emioKkeTTéov, 1H TWa eyebous dav- 
Taolay Exot ToLavTnV, TOAD mpdcKELTAL TO ELK 
mpooavatrAatTémevov, avarrtuTTomeva dé dddAws 
evpiokoito yatva, av Tod Oavydlew TO TreEpt- 
ppoveiv evyevéotepov. dice. yap mws b70 TAaAnOobs 
vious emraiperai Te Hudv 7 vy) Kal yatpov Te 
avaoTnua AayBdvovoa mAnpobrat yapas Kal peyarA- 
avxlas, Ws avT? yevynoaca omEep YKovoev. OTA 
otv vm avdpos eudpovos Kal éurreipov Adywv 
ToAAdKis AKovdpevev TL TPOS EeyadodpootynY THY 
puxnv por ovvd.aTO7 pind’ eyKaradeimyn TH Savoia 
TXciov Tod Aeyomevov TO avalewpovpevov, TimTn 
0, av eo TO OUVEXES emoKomrys els dmravénow, 
odK av er adnbes vxpos ein BEXpe povns THS dors 
owlopevor. TobTO yap T@ ovrTe péya, ob TroAAy pev 
7» avalewpnots, StaKodos d€, wadAdov 8’ advvaros 
n Kare€avaoraats, loyupa dé 7 pin Kal duvce€é- 
dAeuTTos. GAws d€ Kada voutle vin Kal aAnOwa 
Ta Ola TavTOs GpéoKovTa Kal TaoWw. OTaV yap Tots 
amo dtapopwv émurndevpatwv Biwv Chdwry 7AuKLdv 


* Or “if its appeal is only to the ear.” 
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mark of greatness to despise, I mean, for instance, 
wealth, position, reputation, sovereignty, and all 
the other things which possess a deal of theatrical 
attraction, and yet to a wise man would not seem 
supremely good, since contempt for them is itself 
eminently good—certainly men feel less admiration 
for those who have these things than for those who 
could have them but are big enough to slight them— 
well, so it is with the grand style in poetry and 
prose. We must consider whether some of these 
passages have merely some such outward show of 
grandeur with a rich moulding of casual accretions, 
and whether, if all this is peeled off, they may not 
turn out to be empty bombast which it is more 
noble to despise than to admire? For the true 
sublime, by some virtue of its nature, elevates us : 
uplifted with a sense of proud possession, we are 
filled with joyful pride, as if we had ourselves pro- 
duced the very thing we heard. If, then, a man of 
sense, well-versed in literature, after hearing a 
passage several times finds that it does not affect 
him with a sense of sublimity, and does not leave 
behind in his mind more food for thought than the 
mere words at first suggest, but rather that on 
careful consideration if sinks in his esteem, then it 
cannot really be the true sublime, if its effect does 
not outlast the moment of utterance.“ For what is 
truly great gives abundant food for thought: it is 
irksome, nay, impossible, to resist its effect: the 
memory of it is stubborn and indelible. To speak 
generally, you should consider that to be truly 
beautiful and sublime which pleases all people at all 
times. For when men who differ in their habits, their 
lives, their tastes, their ages, their dates, all agree 
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Xpover’ Ev TL Kal TAVTOV da TEpL TOV adTa@v d7acw 
doKH, TOO 7) ef doupposvev WS Kpiats Kal ovy- 
katalects THY emt TH Oavpualopeva miorw tayupav 
Aap Baver Kat dvappirerrov. 

8. ‘Exret de mévTE, Ws av ElmoL Tus, myal TWES 
elow at Tis seine yovyorarar, mpotmo- 
KEULevns WOTTEp edagous TWos KowWod Tals TeEvTE 
Taras id€aus Tis ev T@ Aéyew Ouvdyews, 7) HS dhws 
Xwpls ovdEev, TmpPATov pe Kal Kpdrvorov TO TEpl TAS 
vonoeis ape Bodov, ws Kay Tols TEpt Hevopavros 
cprodpicBa devTEpov. O€ TO opodpov Kal évdovora- 
OTUKOV malos: arn’ at jer dvo otra TOD vipous Kara 
TO méov avbuyevets ovoTdoets, aut i Aowrrat 0° 4On Kat 
Oud TEXVNS 1 TE aroud TOV OXNUATwWY TAGOLs-—OLOC"a. 

€ mou Tabra, Ta. poev vonoews, Odrepa d€ Acfews— 
emt de TOVTOLS 7) yevvata. ppaos, 7 As mwepyn maAw o ovo- 
paTwv Te exAoy?) Kal 7 TporruKy) Kal TETOLnMEVY) 
Actus meer de peeyeBous atTia Kat ovyKAciovea 
TOA pO EauTHs dmavra., n eV af uaspare Kal Sidpoet 
ovvGeors. Pepe 67) Ta ELUTE plex O[LEv a Kal? exdorny 
idéav TOUT WY ETLOKE beopreBa, TOOGOUTOV TPoEeumovTes, 
OTL TOV TévTE poplwy 6 Kexidwos éoTw a Tap- 
edumrev, WS Kal TO T7aB0s apéAer. GAN et pev ws 
ev Tt Tadr audw, 7d Te vibos Kal TO TabnTiKOV, 
Kat edogev attT@ mavtn ovveTapyew te adAndAows 
Kal ovpmeduKévar, Ovapaprdver. Kal yap mgeH 
TWa ooee vyous Kal TaTreWWa EUploKETaL, Ka 

1 ypovwy H. Richards for Néywr P. 


* adpds means ‘‘solid,”’ ‘‘ robust,’ and is used in literary 
criticism in a sense similar to dewvds, “vehement.” ‘* Weighty 
and solid thought” is the meaning. The book on Xenophon 
is lost; perhaps he means merely “remarks on Xenophon” 
in some other treatise. 
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together in holding one and the same view about 
the same writings, then the unanimous verdict, as it 
were, of such discordant judges makes our faith in 
the admired passage strong and indisputable. 

8. There are, one may say, some five genuine 
sources of the sublime in literature, the common 
groundwork, as it were, of all five being a natural 
faculty of expression, without which nothing can be 
done. The first and most powerful is the command 
of full-blooded ideas*—I have defined this in my 
book on Xenophon—and the second is the inspira- 
tion of vehement emotion. These two constituents 
of the sublime are for the most part congenital. 
But the other three come partly of art, namely the 
proper construction of figures—these being probably 
of two kinds, figures of thought and figures of speech— 
and, over and above these, nobility of phrase, which 
again may be resolved into choice of words and the 
use of metaphor and poetic ornament. The fifth 
cause of grandeur, which embraces all those already 
mentioned, is the general effect of dignity and 
elevation.? Let us then consider all that is involved 
under each of these heads, merely prefacing this, 
that Cecilius has omitted some of these five classes, 
one obvious omission being that of emotion. Now 
if he thought that sublimity and emotion were the 
same thing, and that one always essentially involved 
the other, he is wrong. For one can find emotion 
that is mean and devoid of ‘sublimity, for instance 


> The five ‘sources ’’ are (1) the command of full-blooded 
ideas; (2) emotion; (3) the proper use of “figures”; (4) 
nobility of phrase; (5) general effect. In chapter xxxix. 
civdec.s means the arrangement of words. Here the phrase 
seems to mean the putting together of the words and clauses 
into a total effect of grandeur, making a whole of them. 
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amrEp OLKTOL Adrrae poBou, Kal eumraAw mroh\a dyn 
diya. malous, ws Tpos peuptous aAAous Kal TA TEpL 
tovs “AAwddas T@ TroinTH TapateToAunpeéva: 


"Ocoav én” OddAvprw pewacav Oéuev: abrap én 
"Ocon 


/ =) 
IIjAvov ewvooidvAdor, tv’ odpaves dBatos etn: 
\ \ / ” A > / 
Kat TO TOUTOLS ETL petlov emipepdojevoV | 
, / >) / 
Kal vd Kev e&erédecoar. 


37apa ye py Tots pyHTopo. TA eV KG |LLO, Kal Ta 
TOM TUKO. Kal ETLOELKTLKG TOV [LEV GYKOV Kal TO 
bymAov e€ amavTos TEPLEXEL, mafous dé Xnpever 
KAT TO mAciorov" obev 7 nKLOTA TOV pnToOpwyv ot TeEpL- 
mabets eyKwpLaoTucol nH eradw ot emawveTLKol 
4 mepumabets. €f 0 ad mddAw ef oAov pur) evdmicev 6 
Kexidvos TO epmabes <és> TO vin TOTE ouvrehety 
Kal dua TOOT ovx NY NTATO pV LNs agvov, Tavu 
Ouytrar gran: Jappav yap ddopioaiuny a av, ws ovdev 
ovTws ws TO yevvatov maQos, ev0o, XP%, peyah- 
HyOpov, wo7rep d7r0 pavias TWOS Kal TVEVMATOS 
evOovoiaoTiKa@s exmVveov Kal olovet porBalov Tovs 
Adoyous. 

9. Od pny aad’ eet tiv Kpariorny potpav éeméyet 
Tov aAAwy TO ™p@rov, éyw de TO Heyahodves, 
xPn kavrabia, Kal él Sewpyrov TO mayo. pdAAov 
 KTNTOV, Suoos Kal” ooov oldy TE Tas puxas a ava. 
Tpepew mpos Ta peyeOn Kal Womep eyKUjuovas det 

2 Tovey yevvaiov TmapacTnmatos. Tiva, Pyoes, Tpd- 
Tov; yéypadda mov Kal eTépwht To TovodTov: Bysos 


® Homer, Od. xi. 315. 
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feelings of pity, annoyance, and fear. On the other 
hand, many sublime passages are quite apart from 
emotion. There are thousands of examples, for 
instance, the poet’s daring lines about the Aloadae : @ 


Ossa then up on Olympus they strove to set, then upon Ossa 
Pelion, ashiver with leaves, to build them a ladder to Heaven; 


and the still greater conception that follows, 
Yea and indeed they had done it. 


Then again in the orators their eulogies and 
ceremonial speeches and show pieces include touches 
of dignity and sublimity in every sentence, yet are 
usually void of emotion. The result is that emotional 
orators excel least in eulogy, while panegyrists | 
equally lack emotion. If, on the other hand, it 
never entered Cecilius’s head that emotion some- 
times contributed towards sublimity, and he therefore 
omitted it as undeserving of mention, then great 
indeed is his mistake. I would confidently lay it 
down that nothing makes the style so great as 
genuine emotion in the right place. It inspires the 
words as it were with the breath of madness and 
fills it with divine afflatus. 

9. Now, since the first, I mean natural genius,? 
plays a greater part than all the others, here too, 
although it is rather a gift than an acquired quality, 
we should still do our utmost to train our minds 
into sympathy with what is noble and, as it were, 
impregnate them again and again with lofty in- 
spiration. “ How?” you will ask. Well, elsewhere 
I have written something like this, “ Sublimity is 

>’ This is apparently a synonym for “ the command of 


full-blooded ideas,”’ stated in the last chapter to be the first 
source of the sublime. 
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A 2. > , ; 50 \ nw / 
peyadoppoovyys anynynua. dbev Kal dwvijs diva 
Q / / nv, Q’ ¢ \ C7 POF. PS) > > A 
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\ / e e lon ” 3 / A 
TO peyadddppov, ws 7 Tot Atavros év Nexvia ow) 
/ A \ € / I ~ > \ 
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e€ od yiverat mpotmotibecbar mavtTws dvayKatov, 
e ” aA \ > Ak \ A / 
ws exew det Tov aAnOA pyjTopa fur) Tarrewov dpdvnwa 
\ > / > \ \ al \ 5 ok! 
Kat ayevves. ovde yap oidv Te puLKpa Kat dovdo- 
~ ~ \ > , > ¢ 
TMpeTh PppovodvTas Kal emuTNndevovTas Trap’ OAov 
tov Biov Bavyaotdév te Kat Tod mavtTos atid@vos 
> “A A 4 \ ¢€ / , \ 
e€eveyKely aftov weyadAor 5€ of Adyou TOUTWY KaTa 
Aye oN INT 379 PS eo” , \ 
470 €ikos dv av euPpilets Mow at Evvorat. TAaVTY Kal 
> \ / , > / \ ¢ 
els Tovs padioTa Ppovynpatias euminrer Ta UTEp- 
an e N A / / xX Bee 4 \ 
gua’ o yap TH Ilappeviwmn djoavte “ éya pev 
] / 
npkeoOnv ... 
A 2239: > A > \ A / A 
.. . 70 €7 obdpavoy amo ys SidoTnua: Kal 
~ ° a ol Uy VN ¢€ 
Toor av elzrou Tis oD WaAAov THs "Epidos 7) “Opnpov 
/ e > / , \ ‘H 5) eee ond 
petpov. @ avopmovv ye TO “Howddevov emi ris 
\ \ > / 
5 Aydvos, etye ‘Howddov Kai rHv “Aorida beréov, 
¢ The metaphor is from a bell which “rings true”? when 
struck. At the stroke of circumstance the noble mind 
gives the true note. Cf. R.L.S. ‘Bright is the ring of 
words, when the right man rings them” and Newman’s 
** Style is the shadow of a personality.” 
» Od. xi. 543-567. Ajax, summoned from Hades, keeps 


a grim silence, still incensed at the award of Achilles’ arms 
to Odysseus, an affront which caused his suicide. 
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the true ring of a noble mind.’’* And so even 
without being spoken the bare idea often of itself 
wins admiration for its inherent genius. How 
grand, for instance, is the silence of Ajax in the 
Summoning of the Ghosts, more sublime than any 
speech. In the first place, then, it is absolutely 
necessary to suggest its source and to show that the 
mind of the genuine orator must be neither small 
nor ignoble. For it is impossible that those whose 
thoughts and habits all their lives long are petty 
and servile should flash out anything wonderful, 
worthy of immortal life. No, a great style is the 
natural outcome of weighty thoughts, and sublime 
sayings naturally fall to men of spirit. Alexander’s 
answer to Parmenio when he said “ For my part 
Diiad beemcontent: °s. .°.* 


[Stax pages of the us. are lost here.| 


. . the distance between earth and heaven. One 
might say too that this measured the stature not 
of Strife only but of Homer. Quite unlike this is 
Hesiod’s description of Gloom, if indeed we are 
right in adding the Shield to the list of Hesiod’s 
works : 


¢ ** The story runs that Parmenio said to Alexander that 
had he been Alexander he would have been content to have 
brought the war to an end on those terms without venturing 
further, and that Alexander replied he would have done 
so himself, had he been Parmenio,”’ Arrian ii. 25. 2. 
. 4 When the ms. resumes Longinus is evidently discussing 
the description of Strife in Iliad, iv. 442 :— 


** Small is the crest that she rears at the first, but behold her 
thereafter 

Planting her head in the skies, while she treads with her feet 
on the earth.” 
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THs eK pev pw@v pvEar péov" 
ov yop Sewvov emoinoe TO €ldwdrov, aAAA pLonTov. 
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0 0€ THs pmeyeOUver TA Sayuorvia; 


Oocov om Tepoe0es avnp voev opfarnotow, 
TEVvos ev oxomln, Aevoowv emi olvorra TOVTOV" 
Toacov emOpwokovor Dedv tinyées Umm. 


HV Opry avr ay KOOpUK GD Svaor hare KaTOpLeT pet. 
Tis ovv ovK ay elKOTWS dtd. Thy drrepBoAny Tod 
peyeGous empbeyE acto, OTe av Ols efijs e poppy 
owow ot tTav Deady immou, odKel edpnoovow ev 
6 Kéapuw TOTov; vmreppvad Kal Ta emt THS Beopwayias 
pavTraopara* 


dpdt § eodAmuygev peyas ovpavos our TE. 
eddevoev 5° brrévepbev ava evepoov “Aidwrets, 
detcas 5° ex Opdvov GATo Kal taye, wn ot Erevta 
yotay avappngere Hoceddewy evoolybwyr, 

oikla Sé Ovyrotar Kal abavdro.r pavein, 
opepoare ebtpwevta, Ta TE oTVyéovor Deol mep. 


em Brerrets, eraipe, WS dvappnyvuperns poev €K 
Babpwv vis. avToo € YULVOUJLEvov TapTapou, 
ea de ddAov Kal Oudoraow Too KOomov 
AapBdvovros, mv? dpa, ovpavos Gdns, Ta Ovnra 
Ta abdvara, dja, Th TOTE ovpTroAcmet Kal ovy- 
7 Kwouvevel waxy; aAAa tatra doBepa peév, mAqy 
dAAws, et pot) Kat’ aAAnyopiav AapBavorro, TavTd- 
maow afea Kat od ow@lovta TO Tpemrov. “Opnpos 
yap poe Soxet mapadidods Tpavpata Oedv ordoets 


« Hesiod, Shield of Heracles, 267. Y tad, Vac 10. 
¢ A conflation of two theomachies, (a) J1. xxi. 388 (confused 
in quotation with v. 750), and (6) Jl. xx. 61-65. 
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Rheum from her nostrils was running. 


He has not made the image terrible, but offensive. 
But see how Homer magnifies the powers of heaven: 


Far as a man can see with his eyes in the shadowy distance, 

Keeping his watch on a hill-top, agaze o’er the wine-dark 
ocean, 

So far leap at a bound the high-neighing horses of heaven.? 


He makes their stride as far as the East is from 
the West. So supreme is the grandeur of this, one 
might well say that if the horses of heaven take 
two consecutive strides there will then be no place 
found for them in the world. Again he shows the 
imagination of genius in his Battle of the Gods: 


Gan then to trumpet around the firmament vast and Olympus; 

Shuddering down in the depths, the king of the dead, 
Aidoneus, 

Sprang in alarm from his throne, for fear the earthshaker, 
Poseidon, 

Soon hereafter asunder should splinter the earth, and his 
mansions 

Clear to the eyes of immortals and mortals alike should be 
opened 

Grim and dreary and dank, which the very gods see with 
abhorrence.° 


You see, friend, how the earth is split to its 
foundations, hell itself laid bare, the whole universe 
sundered and turned upside down; and meanwhile 
everything, heaven and hell, mortal and immortal 
alike, shares in the conflict and danger of that battle. 
Terrible as these passages are, all the same, unless 
one takes them allegorically, they are utterly 
irreligious and show no sense of what is fitting. I 
feel indeed that in recording as he does the wounding 
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THY TOV “EAAjve é ETEXEL pany: eva 57) O Aias 


10 


2 A reminiscence of a lost passage in Aeschylus much 
quoted in antiquity. 

® Another conflation: Iliad, xiii. 18; xx. 60; xiii. 19, 27-29. 

¢ 'The sense but not the exact words of Genesis i i. 3 and 9. 
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of the gods, their quarrels, vengeance, tears, im- 
prisonment, and all their manifold passions Homer 
has done his best to make the men in the Jlad gods 
and the gods men. Yet, if we mortals are un- 
happy, death is the “ appointed harbour from our 
sea of troubles,’ * whereas Homer has given the © 
gods not only immortal natures but immortal 
sorrows. The Battle of the Gods, however, is far 
surpassed by those passages which represent the 
divine nature in its true attributes, pure, majestic, 
and unique. Take, for instance, the lines about 
Poseidon, though they have been treated fully 
enough by others before us: 


Then were the woods and the long-lying ranges a-tremble, 

Aye, and the peaks and the city of Troy and the ships of 
Achaia * 

Neath the immortal feet and the oncoming march of Poseidon. 

He set him to drive o’er the swell of the sea, and the whales 
at his coming 

Capering leapt from the deep and greeted the voice of their 
master. 

Then the sea parted her waves for joy, and they flew on the 
journey.’ 


So, too, the Jewish lawgiver, no ordinary man, 
having formed a worthy conception of divine power, 
gave expression to it at the very threshold of his 
Laws where he says: “ God said ’’—what? “‘ Let 
there be light,’ and there was light. ‘ Let there 
be earth,’ and there was earth.” ° 

I need not fear to weary you, my friend, if I insert 
here another passage from the Poet, one that 
treats of human affairs, to show you his habit of 
entering into the sublimity of his heroic theme. 
Suddenly he plunges the battle of the Greeks into 
mist and helpless night. At his wits’ end Ajax cries: 
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apunxaver * ‘ Zed maTEp, ’ dno, “adda od pooa 
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O€Ela’ 


1 The bracketed words spoil the sense and are presumably 
a mistaken note. Remnants of the Iliad are used as 
episodes of the Odyssey. 
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Zeus Father, rescue from out of the mist the sons of 
Achaia, 
Brighten the heaven with sunshine, grant us the sight of 
So ie iit § in daylight, destroy us 
These are the true feelings of an Ajax. He does 
not plead for his life: such a prayer would demean 
the hero: but since the ineffectual darkness robbed 
his courage of all noble use, therefore, distressed 
to be idle in battle, he prays for light on the instant, 
hoping thus at the worst to find a burial worthy of 
his courage, even though Zeus be ranged against 
him. Here indeed Homer is swept away by the 
action and so worked upon by it that he too 
Stormily raves as the War-god, the spearman, or Fire, the 
destroyer, 
Stormily raves on the hills in the deep-lying thickets of 
woodland ; 
Fringed are his lips with the foam-froth.® 
Yet throughout the Odyssey, which for many reasons 
we must not exclude from our consideration, 
Homer shows that, as genius ebbs, it is the love 
of romance that characterizes old age. There are 
indeed many indications that he composed this 
after the Iliad beside the fact that throughout the 
Odyssey he introduces as episodes remnants of the 
adventures at Ilium; yes, and does he not in this 
poem render to his heroes their meed of lamentation 
as if it were a debt long due? In fact the Odyssey 
may be called an epilogue to the Ihad : 


@ Tliad, xvii. 645. > Iliad, xv. 605. 
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‘ jyqepoumévov Ruhnken for épnuovpévov P. 


* Odyssey, iii. 102-113. Nestor is telling Telemachus of 
the days at Troy. 
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ON THE SUBLIME, 1x. 12-14 


There then Ajax lies, great warrior ; there lies Achilles ; 
There, too, Patroclus lies, the peer of the gods in counsel; 
There, too, mine own dear son.* 


It was, I imagine, for the same reason that, writing 
the Iliad in the heyday of his genius he made the 
whole piece lively with dramatic action, whereas in 
the Odyssey narrative predominates, the character- 
istic of old age. So in the Odyssey one may liken 
Homer to the setting sun; the grandeur remains 
without the intensity. For no longer does he 
preserve the sustained energy of the great Ihad 
lays, the consistent sublimity which never sinks into 
flatness, the flood of moving incidents in quick 
succession, the versatile rapidity and actuality, 
brimful of images drawn from real life. It is rather 
as theugh the Ocean had shrunk into its lair and lay 
becalmed within its own confines. Henceforth we 
see the ebbing tide of Homer's greatness, as he 
wanders in the incredible regions of romance. In 
saying this I have not forgotten the storms in the 
Odyssey and such incidents as that of the Cyclops— 
I am describing old age, but the old age of a Homer 
—yet the fact is that in every one of these passages 
reality is worsted by romance. 

I have been led into this digression to show you, 
as I said, that great natures with the decline of 
their powers often fall very easily into garrulity— 
there is the story of the wine-skin® and the men 
whom Circe turned into swine—Zoilus° called them 


’> Od. x. It was in a wine-skin that Aeolus imprisoned 
for Odysseus the adverse winds, which his meddlesome 
companions released. 

¢ A grammarian—probably of the fourth century B.c.— 
who was known as Homer’s Scourge. 
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” / if \ \ e \ lan) / 
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184 r. 
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A > ~ 
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Kal uTepteTapeva dewy Kal exAeEar Kal els GAAnAa 

ovvonoat. 


« There is possibly in Od. xii. 63 an allusion to the tale 
that Zeus, hiding in Crete from his father Chronos, was fed 
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ON THE SUBLIME, 1x. 14-x. 1 
‘ yorkers in tears ’’—there is the nurturing of Zeus 
like a nestling by the doves, Odysseus’s ten-days’ 
fast on the occasion of the shipwreck,* and the 
incredible story of the suitors’ slaying.? Can one 
call these aught but veritable dreams of Zeus ? ° 

There is another justification for our considering 
the Odyssey as well as the Ilad. I wanted you to 
realize how with the decline of their emotional power 
great writers and poets give way to character- 
study. For instance, his character-sketches of the 
daily life in Odysseus’s household are in the style 
of some comedy of character. 

10. Well, then, let us see further whether we 
could find anything else that can make style sublime. 
Since there are in all things certain elements, 
essentially inherent, it follows that we shall find 
one factor of sublimity in a consistently happy 
choice of these constituent elements, and in the 
power of combining them together as it were into 
an organic whole. What attracts the reader is 
partly the selection of ideas, partly the soldering 
of these selected. Sappho, for instance, never fails 
to take the emotions incident to erotic mania from 
the symptoms which accompany it in real life. 
And wherein does she show her excellence? In 
the skill with which she selects and combines the 
most striking and intense of those symptoms. 


by doves. Odysseus’s ten-days’ swim without food comes 
at the end of the same book. 

P Od, xxii. 

¢ Dreams—divine indeed—but idle in our critic’s eyes 
when compared with the ‘lively dramatic action” of the 
Iliad. Besides, the Jliad describes real fighting, the serious 
business of life; the Odyssey is but a divine tale. A typical 
** ancient’ point of view. They decried Romance. 
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dew: 


1 poBarac Rothstein for doBetra P. 
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ON THE SUBLIME, x. 2-4 


I think him God’s peer that sits near thee face to face, and 
listens to thy sweet speech and lovely laughter. 

*Tis this that makes my heart flutter in my breast. If I 
see thee but for a little, my voice comes no more and 
my tongue is broken. 

At once a delicate flame runs through my limbs; my eyes 
are blinded and my ears thunder. 

The sweat pours down: shivers hunt me all over. I am 
grown paler than grass, and very near to death I feel.¢ 


Is it not wonderful how she summons at the same 
time, soul, body, hearing, tongue, sight, colour, all 
as though they had wandered off apart from herself ? 
She feels contradictory sensations, freezes and burns, 
thinks unreasonably—for one that is at the point of 
death is clearly beside herself. She wants to 
display not,a single emotion, but a whole congress 
of emotions. Lovers all show such symptoms as 
these, but what gives supreme merit to her art is, 
as I said, the skill with which she chooses the most 
striking and combines them into a single whole. 
It is, I fancy, much in the same way that the poet 
in describing storms picks out the most alarming 
circumstances. The author of the Arimaspeia,® to 
be sure, thought these lines awe-inspiring : 


* I] could neither find nor contrive any tolerable verse 
translation of this. 

» Aristeas of Proconnesus, who wrote an epic in three 
books on the Arimaspi of the farthest north. Herodotus 
(iv. 27) says their name was derived from arima=* one” 
and spou =‘ eye.” 
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Od. xv. 694. > Phaenomena, 299. 
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ON THE SUBLIME, x. 4-6 


Here is another thing also that fills us with feelings of 


wonder, 

Men that dwell in the water, away from the earth, on the 
ocean. 

Sorrowful wretches they are, and theirs is a grievous employ- 
ment: 

Ever they rivet their eyes on the stars, their thoughts on 
the waters. 

Often, I ween, to the gods they lift up their hands and 
they pray ; 


Ever their innermost parts are terribly tossed to and fro. 


Anyone can see, I fancy, that this is more flowery 
than fearful. But how does Homer do it? Let us 
take one example of many : 


He fell on the host as a wave of the sea on a hurrying vessel, 

Rising up under the clouds, a boisterous son of the storm- 
wind. 

The good ship is lost in the shroud of the foam, and the 
breath of the tempest 

Terribly roars in the sails; and the sailors for fear are a- 
tremble, 

By the breadth of a hand swept out from under the jaws of 
destruction. 


Aratus, too, tried to adapt this same idea : 


Tis but the tiniest plank that bars them from bitter destruc- 
tion.? 


But he has demeaned the idea and made it elegant 
instead of awe-inspiring. Moreover, he defines the 
danger when he says, “ A plank keeps off destruc- 
tion.”” Why then, it does keep it off. Homer, on 
the other hand, instead of defining the danger once 
and for all, depicts the sailors as being all the time, 
again and again, with every wave on the very brink 
of death. Moreover, in the phrase “ out from under 
the jaws of destruction,” by forcing into an abnormal 
union prepositions not usually compounded he has 
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1 ériracw Wilamowitz for ériBaow P. 


* There are two existing fragments of Archilochus to 
which this might possibly refer: torn kar’ Axnv kimards Te 
kavéwov, “‘ he stood on the razor-edge of wave and wind,” 
or Wuxas xovtes KumaTwv év ayxddaus, “ their hearts lay locked 
in the waves’ embrace.” 

> De corona, § 169. Demosthenes describes the alarm at 
Athens caused by the news that Philip of Macedon had 
captured and fortified Elateia, 339 s.c. 
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ON THE SUBLIME, x. 6-xr. 2 


tortured his language into conformity with the 
impending disaster, magnificently figured the disaster 
by the compression of his language and almost 
stamped on the diction the form and feature of the 
danger—‘‘ out from under the jaws of destruction.” 
Comparable to this is the passage of Archilochus 
about the shipwreck ® and the description of the 
arrival of the news in Demosthenes.® ‘‘ Now it 
was evening,’ etc. What they have done is to 
make a clean sweep, as it were, of all the main 
points by order of merit, and to bring them together, 
allowing nothing affected or undignified or pedantic 
to intervene. For all such irrelevancies are like 
the introduction of gaps or open tracery in archi- 
tecture: they utterly spoil the effect of sublime 
ideas, well ordered and built into one coherent 
structure.° 

11. Closely allied to the merits distinguished above 
is what is called “ amplification.””@ Whenever the 
subject matter and the issues from section to section 
admit of several fresh starts and _halting-places, 
then one great phrase after another is wheeled on 
to the stage with increasing force. This may be 
done either by the development of a commonplace, 
or by exaggeration, or by laying stress on events or 
arguments, or by careful husbandry of facts or 
feelings. There are indeed ten thousand kinds of 
amplification. Still the speaker must recognize that 
without sublimity none of these methods by itself can 
form a perfect whole. One may indeed very well 

¢ This sentence has been infinitely emended without much 
benefit. I take ra meyéOn as object of Avuatverac and 76d 
‘é\ov as adverbial. The general sense is that Homer’s 


ideas are all solid masonry. 
¢ Effect of accumulation, ‘‘ piling it on.” 
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186 r. 
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4 ** Whereas amplification serves to enhance conviction ”’ 
so our author presumably continued and then proceeded 
to illustrate Plato’s skill in amplification and to compare. 
his style with that of Demosthenes. It is of Plato that he 
is speaking when the ms. resumes. 
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ON THE SUBLIME, x1. 2-x11. 3 


make an exception where the effect required is one 
of pity or depreciation, but in all other forms of 
amplification to remove the touch of sublimity is 
like taking soul from body. For they lose their 
vigour at once and become nerveless and hollow 
without the tonic effect of the sublime. However, 
mere clarity demands that I should briefly define the 
difference between my present precepts and that 
of which I spoke above (the delimitation of the main 
points and their arrangement so as to form a single 
whole) and show generally in what respect sublimity 
is distinct from these effects of amplification. 

12. The definition given in the text-books does 
not satisfy me. Amplification, they say, is language 
which invests the subject with grandeur. Now that 
definition could obviously serve just as well for the 
sublime, the emotional and the metaphorical style, 
since these also invest the language with some 
quality of grandeur. But in my view they are each 
distinct. Sublimity lies in elevation, amplification 
rather in amount ; and so you often find sublimity 
in a single idea, whereas amplification always goes 
with quantity and a certain degree of redundance. 
To give a rough definition, amplification consists in 
accumulating all the aspects and topics inherent in 
the subject and thus strengthening the argument 
by dwelling upon it. Therein it differs from proof, 
which demonstrates the required point . . .% 


[Z'wo pages are here lost.| 


. very rich indeed: like a sea, often flooding 

a vast expanse of grandeur. I should say then 

that in point of style the orator,? being more 
®’ Demosthenes. 
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1 draotpamrre Bentley for éréorparra: P. 
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ON THE SUBLIME, x11. 3-xi1. 1 


emotional, has abundant warmth and passionate glow, 
whereas Plato, steady in his majestic and stately 
dignity, is far from cold, yet does not flash such fire. 
It is in the very same respect—so I feel, my dear 
Terentianus, if indeed we Greeks may be allowed 
an opinion—that Cicero differs from Demosthenes 
in his grand effects. Demosthenes’ strength is 
usually in rugged sublimity, Cicero’s in diffusion. 
Our countryman with his violence, yes, and _ his 
speed, his force, his terrific power of rhetoric, both 
burns and scatters everything before him, and may 
therefore be compared to a flash of lightning or 
a thunder-bolt. Cicero seems to me like a wide- 
spread conflagration, rolling along and devouring 
all around it: his is a strong and steady fire, its 
flames duly distributed, now here, now there, and 
fed by relays of fuel. You Romans, of course, can 
form a better judgement on this question, but clearly 
the opportunity for Demosthenes’ sublimity and 
nervous force comes in his intensity and violent 
emotion, and in passages where he has utterly to 
dumbfounder the audience; whereas diffuseness is 
in place when you want to overwhelm them with a 
flood of rhetoric. The latter then mostly suits the 
treatment of a commonplace, a peroration, a 
digression, and all descriptive and “ show ”’ passages, 
history, too, and natural philosophy as well as 
various other kinds of literature. 

13. However, to return to Plato, despite his 
noiseless current, he none the less attains greatness. 
You have read the Republic and you know his style. 
“ Those who have then no experience,” he says, “‘ of 
wisdom or of goodness, living always amid banquets 
and other such festivities, are seemingly carried 
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TAava@vrat dud Biov, mpos dé TO GAnBes avw ovr’ 
aveBrexav muwmote oT’ avnvéxOnaav ovde BeBatov 
Te Kal Kabapas ydovfAs éyedoavto, adda Booky- 
pdtwv diknvy Katw det BAé€movtes Kal Kexuddtes 
els yhv Kat els Tpamélas Bookovrat yopTralopevot 
Kal OxXEeVoVTES, Kal Eveka THS TOUTWY TAEoVEeias 
Aaxtilovtes Kat Kupitrovres adAdjAovs otdypois 
Képace Kal omAais GmoKrwvvovct bu dmAnoriay.” 

’"Evdeixvutar 3° Tpty obros avnp, «€t | Bovroipeba, 
ay) katohuywpety, WS Kal adAn TLS mapa TO <ipy)- 
peva 660s émt Ta vibra Teiver. Toia dé Kat tis 
avTn; Tav eumpoolev peyaAwy ovyypapewy Kal 
TonTav pipynots Te Kal CyrAwois. Kal ye TovTOU, 
pidrare, ampl€ éxwpeOa tot oKorod: sroAAot Wee 
addoTpiw Jeodopotyrat Trvevpate TOV avTov TPdTOV, 
ov kal THY Ivbiav Adyos Ever Tpimrods TrANowdlovaay, 
év0a phywa €ote yas avamvéov' ws dacw atpov 
evOeor, atTobev eyKtpova THs Saysoviov Kab- 
LorapLevay Svvdews TapavTiKa Xenoppdety KaT 
emimvouay * ovTws amo THs TOV apyaiwy peyado- 
dvias eis tas TOV CyndAovvTwv exeivous pvyas ws 
a0 tep@v oToplwy amdppo.ai Twes pépovTar, vp 
dv émimvedmevoe Kal ot pry Aiav dowBaotiKol TH 
eTepwv ovvevPovordar peyeler. jrovos ‘Hpodortos 
PLL isi eVEVETO ; Urnotxopos ETL TpOoTEpov 
6 te *Apyidoxos, mavtTwy bé€ TovTwy padtoTa o 


1 gvarvéov Manutius for avamvety P. 


@ Republic, ix. 586 a, with slight omissions. 

by He- seems ‘to play on the two meanings of ordsov, 
the mouth of a prophet and the mouth or rift in the rocky 
floor in the Priestess’s chamber at Delphi, out of which there 
rose an intoxicating vapour. 
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downwards and there they wander all their lives. 
They have never yet raised their eyes to the 
truth, never been carried upwards, never tasted 
true, abiding pleasure. They are like so many 
cattle ; stooping downwards, with their eyes always 
bent on the earth and on their dinner tables, they 
feed and fatten and breed, and so greedy are they 
for these enjoyments that they kick and butt with 
hooves and horns of iron and kill each other for 
insatiate desire.”’ @ 

Here is an author who shows us, if we will con- 
descend to see, that there is another road, besides 
those we have mentioned, which leads to sublimity. 
What and what manner of road is this? Zealous 
imitation of the great historians and poets of the 
past. That is the aim, dear friend, and we must 
hold to it with all our might. For many are carried 
away by the inspiration of another, just as the story 
runs that the Pythian priestess on approaching the 
tripod where there is, they say, “a rift in the earth 
upbreathing steam divine,’ becomes thereby im- 
pregnated with the divine power and is at once 
inspired to utter oracles; so, too, from the great 
natures of those old writers there flows into the 
hearts of their admirers as it were an emanation 
from the mouth of holiness.? Inspired by this, even 
those who are not easily moved by the divine afflatus 
share the enthusiasm of these others’ grandeur. 
Was Herodotus alone ‘“‘ Homeric in the highest”? 
No, there was Stesichorus at a still earlier date and 
Archilochus too,’ and above all others Plato, who 


¢ Quintilian calls Stesichorus a “‘ lyric Homer,” and Archi- 
lochus, the iambic satirist, was regarded as one of the great 
originals. ‘They both belong to the seventh century B.c. 
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IlAdreov, azo rob “Opnpixod Keivov vaatos «is 
airrov pupias Ocas TAapaTpoTraAs GoxeTevodpevos. 
Kal tows Wyitv arrodetEewy ede, €l py) TA em” EldoUS 
Kal ot mepl ‘Appaviov exhefavres aveyparpay. 

4 €orw 0° ob Krom TO mpayya, adn’ ws dao Kahdy 
HOadv* F macparov 7 n Onptoupynparov ATOTUTW - 
ais. Kal ov0 ay éemaKpdoat LoL Soxet THAuKadra 
Twa Tots Tis ptAocodias Soypaon Kal eis mounTe~ 
Kas vras moaxob ouven Sava Kat ppaoes, Eb }21) 
mept TPwTetov vn Ata Taye Ouu@ mpos “Opnpor, 
wos ay TaAywvLaTns véos Tmpos 7300 TE AVLAOLEVOV, 
tows peev prroveucorepov Kal otovel Svadoparilo - 
p<vos, ovK dvenpehdrs d° Ouas dunprorevero. “ aya- 
On” yap KaTQ TOV “Hotodoy * Epis 70€ Bpototat.” 
Kal T@ OVTL adds ovTOS Kal akvovixoraros evkKAeias 
aywav Te Kal oTépavos, ev @ Kal TO HTTa00aL THY 
mpoyeveoTepwv ovK aoo€ov. 

14. Ovxoby Kal nas, yvik? av Sdtarrovamev 
buyyoplas Tt Kal peyarodpoovvys Sedpievor, kahov 
avatrAarrecOat Tats poxats, mas av el TUXOL TAvTO 
Tov? “Ounpos cimev, m@s 8 av I[Adtwv 7) Anpo- 
obeys vipwoar 7) ev toropia Oovxvdidys. Tpoo- 
minTovra yap yuiv Kata ChAov é exeiva. TO mpoowma 

is7v. Kal Olov SvampémovTa Tas apoxas avoloEl TWS ROS 
27a aveowAomoovpeva pétpa: ete d€ paAdov, € 

KaKelvo TH Suavoia mpoovTroypagouper, 7s av réBe 

TL Um eo Aeyopevov Tape “Opnpos yKovoev 7 

Anpoobevys, 7 mOs av emt tovTw duerébnoav; 

T@ Yap OvTt peya TO aywrviopa, ToLvodrov brorTile- 


1 Most editors read e«idév *‘ forms”; 70@v is the reading 
of P. I have changed the 7 which follows it into 7. 


* A pupil of Aristarchus who took over his school at 
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ON THE SUBLIME, xu. 3-x1v. 2 


has irrigated his style with ten thousand runnels 
from the great Homeric spring. We might need 
to give instances, had not Ammonius? and _ his 
pupils drawn up a classified selection. Such borrow- 
ing is no theft; it is rather like taking an impression 
from fine characters as one does from moulded 
figures or other works of art. Plato would never 
have reared so many of these flowers to bloom 
among his philosophic tenets, never have wandered 
so often with Homer into the regions and phrases 
of poetry, had he not striven with heart and soul 
to contest the prize like a young antagonist with 
one who had already won his spurs, perhaps in too 
keen emulation, longing as it were to break a spear, 
and yet always to good purpose. For, as Hesiod 
says, © Good is this strife for mankind.” Fair indeed 
is the crown, and the fight for fame well worth the 
winning, where even to be worsted by our fore- 
runners is not without glory. 

14. We too, then, when we are working at some 
passage that demands sublimity of thought and 
expression, should do well to form in our hearts the 
question, “‘ How perchance would Homer have said 
this, how would Plato or Demosthenes have made 
it sublime or Thucydides in his history ?”’ Emula- 
tion will bring those great characters before our 
eyes, and like pillars of fire they will lead our thoughts 
to the ideal standards of perfection. Still more 
will this be so, if we give our minds the further hint, 
“How would Homer or Demosthenes, had either 
been present, have listened to this passage of mine ? 
How would it have affected them?” Great indeed 


Alexandria. He composed a work on ‘“ Plato’s debt to 
Homer.” 
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ola. TOV idiwy Adyev OLKQOTHPLOV Kat: Géarpov Kal 
a THAcKovrous Npwor Kpirats Te Kal pdprvow 
vmexew TOV ypapopevey evvvas metratyOat. mA€ov 
€ TOUTWY TApopHinTiKor, El mpoarifeins, mas av 
epob TavTa ypayavrTos 6 pet epee Tas aKovoeev 
aiwv; el dé tus adrdbev doBoiro, fur) Tod iStov Biov 
Kal Xpovou pleyEarto Tt UmEpypLepov, avayKy 
Kal Ta ovMapuBavdpeva vTO THS TOUTOU poxiis 
arehf Kat tuddAda domep apBroto8a1, mpos Tov 
THS vorepodnpias oAws p17) Teheopopovpeva Xpovov. 

15. “OyKou KaL peyadnyopias Kal ay@vos ért 
TovTols, @ veavia, Kal at davraciar mapacKeva- 
OTLKWTATAL’ OUTW yobV <Tas> EldwAomotias adras 
eviot A€yovor. Kadretrar pev yap Kowds davraola 
Tav TO OTTWaObY Evvonia yevynTiKOV AOyYoU TapLOTa- 
evov, 40n O° em TOUTWY KeKpaTHKEV TOUVOLA, OTaV 
a déyers tm’ evOovortacwod Kai mdabovs Brémew 
doKhs Kat tr’ dpw tiOAs Tots akovovow. as 8 
ETEpoV TL pyTopiKn pavracia BovAeTar Kat ErEepov 
mapa mountais, odk av AdBor ce, 008’ dtu THs 
[ev ev Trounoes TEAOS EoTly ExrrAnéts, THs O° ev AOyous 
evapyera, aupdtepat O° dws TobTO Te’ emilnrotar 
KQL TO OVYKEKWYLEVOV. 


on 


a P. Nie , , 
© PATEP, LKETEVW OE, [47] “TicELe [LoL 
\ uA / 
TAS alaTwTovs Kal SpakovTw@delts KOpas* 
e a / / , 
atrar yap, abrat mAyoiov OpwoKovoi pov. 


1 +o0ro0 Gennadius for 7d re P. 


ON THE SUBLIME, xiv. 2-xv. 2 


is the ordeal, if we propose such a jury and 
audience as this to listen to our own utterances and 
make believe that we are submitting our work to 
the scrutiny of such superhuman witnesses and 
judges. Even more stimulating would it be to add, 
‘‘ If I write this, how would all posterity receive it ? ” 
But if a man shrinks at the very thought of saying 
anything that exceeds the comprehension of his own 
time, then must all the conceptions of that man’s 
nature be like some blind, half-formed embryo, all 
too abortive for the life of posthumous fame. 

15. Weight, grandeur, and energy in writing are 
very largely produced, dear pupil, by the use of 
“images.” (That at least is what some people call 
the actual mental pictures.) For the term Imagina- 
tion is applied in general to an idea which enters | 
the mind from any source and engenders speech, 
but the word has now come to be used of passages 
where, inspired by strong emotion, you seem to see 
what you describe and bring it vividly before the 
eyes of your audience. That imagination means 
one thing in oratory and another in poetry you will 
yourself detect, and also that the object of poetry 
is to enthral,* of prose writing to present ideas 
clearly, though both indeed aim at this latter and 
at excited feeling. 


Mother, I beg thee tarre not on against me 
These snake-like hags with silent bloody feet. 
See there! See there! They leap upon me close.” 


And 


4 ékrdnéis means startling people out of their wits, 
emotional illusion. 

> Kurip. Or. 255. Orestes on his sick-bed in a fit of 
mania sees Clytaemnestra setting the Furies at him. 
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ool, KTaVvel pe Trot dUyw; 


evTavl’ o TOunTH|S avTos €idev ‘Epuvas, 6 é de epav- 
Td.00n pupod detv Dedoacbau Kal TovS d.ovovTas 

3 nVayKacev. éore peev ovv proroverraros O Evpu- 
midyns Svo TauTt abn, poavias Te Kat epwras, ek- 
Tpaywonoar, Kav TovToUs as ovK old’ el TLOW €TE- 
pos emituyéoTatos, ov pny aAAa Kat Tais dAAaus 
emit iOecbau pavractars OvUK _droAwos. qvord ye 
TOL peyaroduns @v 6uws THY avrTos abrod pvow 
ev moMots yeveodar TpayeKnV mpoonvayKacey Kal 
Tap ekaoTa emt TOV peyeOOv, Ws 6 ToLnTHSs, 


otph be mAeupds TE Kal toxtov appotépwlev 
poactierat, €€ 5° adrov émotpuver woxcrartase 

47@ yobv Da€bovtt mapad.idovs Tas Hvias 6 “HAtos 
Eda dé pyre ArBuxov aidép’ cicBaruwv: 
Kpaow yap vypav ovk éxwv atda onv 
Kaiwy’ Sijnoer. . . 

dyno, «0 éEjs 
ter O° ep ema, TAccddwv eywv Opopov. 
Tooabr’ akovoas tats euapisev jvias: 
Kpovoas b€ TAcupa mTEpopopwv OXNMAT WV 
peOnkev, at O° emtavt’ én’ aidepos mrvyas. 
\ > 4 ~ / \ 

matnp & omole vOta ceipiov BeBws 
immeve mratda vovlerav: exeia’ €da, 


THe oTpép Appa, THOE. 


_ 


i ae) b) “A ” 7 € A A / 
188 v. ap OUK QV €lLTTOLS, OTL ) pv TOU ypadovTos OuV- 
1 kalwy Richards for xdrw P. 


* Kurip. 1.7. 291. A herdsman describing to Iphigeneia 
how he saw Orestes in a fit of madness on the shore, quotes 
this as one of his wild utterances. 
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Ah, she will slay me, whither shall I flee ? * 


In these passages the poet himself had Furies 
before his eyes and almost compelled the audience 
to see what he imagined. Now Euripides spends 
his fondest efforts in presenting these two emotions, 
madness and love, in tragic guise, and succeeds more 
brilliantly with these emotions than, I think, with 
any others; not that he lacks enterprise to attack 
other forms of imagination as well. While devoid 
of natural sympathy with the sublime, yet in many 
places he forced his genius into the tragic mould 
and invariably in his grand passages, as the poet 
says, 

His tail at his ribs and his flanks now lashes on this, now 


on that side, 
Ever he spurs himself on to share in the joys of the battle.” 


For instance, when Helios hands over the reins to 


Phaéthon, 


«* And see thou drive not to the Libyan clime. 
Its torrid air with no damp humour tempered 
Will fire thy wheel and melt it.” 


And he goes on, 


‘‘ But for the seven Pleiads shape thy course.” 
This heard, young Phaéthon caught up the reins, 
Slashed at the flanks of his wing-wafted team, 
And launched them flying to the cloudy coombs. 
Behind, his sire, astride the Dog-star’s back, 
Rode, schooling thus his son. ‘ Now, drive thou there, 
Now this way wheel thy car, now that.’’¢ 


Would you not say that the writer’s feelings are 


_ > Tliad, xx. 170. The simile is a wounded lion, to which 
Homer compares Achilles preparing to fight with Aeneas. 
¢ These passages are from the lost Phaéthon. 
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Ul ~ , A 
emPatve. TOO Apuatos Kal ovyKwdvvevovaa Tots 
\ \ A 
Ummous ovveTTépwrat; ov yap av, et ju) Tots odpa- 
/ ~ Cte) 
viols exeivous Epyo.s loodpopobaa edépero, Tovatr 
+ b] 4 er \ A rae e. ~ 
av mote epavTacbn. cpwoua Kal Ta emt ths Kao- 
be ~ 
cavopas avT@ 


adr @& didummor Tpdes. 


tod 5 Alcyviov davraciats eTLTOAU@VTOS Hpwi- 

4 Lid \ ¢€ ¢ \ Le / > 
KWTATals, woTrep Kat <ol> ‘Emra émt OnBas rap 
avrTa 


avdpes (pnatv) émra Bovpior Aoxayérat, 
Tavpoopayobvres eis peAdvderov aaKos 
Kat Ovyydvovtes xepot Tavpetov ddovov 
"Apn tT ’Evuw kai diAaiwarov OdBov 


OpKWLOTNOAV 


\ ” € ~ ‘ > / , ” 
Tov toLov avTadv mpos aAArjAous Sixa oiKToV ovv- 
opvdpevot Oavarov, eviote pévTot akatepydarous 
Kal OLOVEl TOKOELOETS TAS evVOLas Kal auaddKTOUS 
, iA ¢€ \ ¢ b) / > / ¢€ \ 
pépovTos, Ouws eavTov 6 Edpumidns KkaKetvous b76 
/ a 4 UA \ \ 
protiias tots Kwdvvois mpooPiBaler. Kal rapa 
\ Ae iA 6 \ A A iy 
pev AtoxyvAw mapaddfws ta tod AvKovpyou 
\ A 
Bacihera Kata Hv emiddvecav rod Avovdcov 
deodopeirat, 


evOovora 57 dS@pua, Baryever oréyn: 
6 8 Edpumidns to atro rob’ érépws éedydvvas 


e€epuvnoe, 
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aboard the car, sharing the perilous flight of those 
winged horses? Never could he have shown such 
imagination, had he not run neck and neck with 
those celestial doings. You find the same in his 
lines about Cassandra, beginning 


Nay, men of Troy, whose mistresses are steeds.* 


Aeschylus ventures upon imaginative passages of 
the true heroic mould. For instance he says of his 
Seven against Thebes : 


Seven resistless captains o’er a shield 

Black-bound with hide have slit a bullock’s throat, 
And dipped their fingers in the bullock’s blood, 
Swearing a mighty oath by War and Havoc 

And Panic, bloodshed’s lover— 


where they all pledge themselves to each other to 
die “apart from pity.’® Sometimes, however, he 
introduces rough ideas, all woolly, as it were, and 
ragged,’ and yet Euripides’ emulation leads him to 
embark on the same perilous path. Aeschylus uses 
a startling phrase of Lycurgus’s palace, magically 
possessed at the appearance of Dionysus, 


The house breathes ecstasy, the roof-tree revels.4 


Kuripides expressed the same idea differently, 
softening it down, 


@ From a lost play, perhaps the Alexander. 
’ > Septem, 42-46; ‘‘apart from pity’ is a reminiscence of 
mls 

© duaddxrous=lit. * untanned,”’ 7.e. raw, crude. 

¢ From the lost trilogy, which dealt with Dionysus’s 
coming to Thrace, Lycurgus’s resistance and the final estab- 
lishment of the Dionysian religion in Thrace. 
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mav de even Nee Opos. 

7 akpws o€ Kal 6 Loporhys emt Too OvyjoKovros 
Oidizov Kai éavTov peta Svoonpietas Twos Oar- 
TOVTOS TEPAVTACTAL, Kal KATA TOY amdmAoUY THY 
“EM nveov em TAX Mews TMPoParvopevov | Tols av- 
ayouevots virep ToD Tapov, Hv odK O10’ et TUS oypey 
evapyeorepov <lOwAozroinge Lyweovidov: mdvra O° 

8 aunxyavoy maparieoBa.. od pny adna Ta pev 

189 r. Tropa TOUS Tountats pvduccorépay EXEL TH vmrep- 
EKTTWOW, ws ebony, Kal mavTNn TO TLOTOV Umrep- 
aipoveay, THs O€ p prTopucts pavTactas Kah\orov a gel 
TO ELT PAKTOV Kal evddn bes. dewalt de Kat exdvrou 
at TapaBdcets, nvik av i) TOUNTLKOV Tob Adyou 
Kal pv0dSes TO. TACOMA Kat els méy mpooeKminrov 
TO advvaror, ws “on v1) Ata Kat ot Kal” Auds 
dewot pryropes, xabdarep ot Tpaywodot, Br€rrovow 
“Epuvas Kal ovde exetvo pabety ot yevvator dvvavrat, 
ore 0 A€ywv ’Opéorns 

pees: pt’ ottoa TaV eudv *Epwiwyv 
péoov p. oxpalers, ws Bddns és Traptapov 
davratera TabO” OTe paiverar. 

9 Te ovv u) pyTopucy pavracta dvvarar; ToAAGa 
ev laws Kat aAAa Tots Adyous € evayevea Kal euTrabn 
mpoaeropepe, KATAKLPVOJLEVY pevTou Tais mpay- 
poarucats eTUXELpTTEW od meiBer TOV aKpoarny 
[LOvOV a.AAa, Kat dovdAcbrar. “Kal pny el tis,” 
dnotv, “‘abrixa d7 para Kpavyfs axovoeve 7p0 THY 


« Bacchae, 726. A messenger is describing to Pentheus 
how he saw the Bacchanals on Mt. Cithaeron— 


wav dé cuveBdxxev’ bpos 
kal Onjpes, ovdev 6’ hv axlynrov Spouw. 
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And all the mountain felt 
And worshipped with them.“ 


Sophocles describes with superb imagination the 
dying Oedipus, conducting his own burial amid 
strange portents in the sky ;® and Achilles at the de- 
parture of the Greeks, when he appears above his 
tomb to those embarking,’ a scene which nobody 
perhaps has depicted so vividly as Simonides. But to 
give all the instances would be endless. However, as 
I said, these examples from poetry show a romantic 
exaggeration, far exceeding the limits of credibility, 
whereas the most perfect effect of imagination in 
oratory is always one of reality and truth. The 
exceptions to this rule have a strange, outlandish 
air, when the texture of the speech is poetical and 
romantic and deviates into all sorts of impossibilities. 
For instance, our wonderful modern orators—save 
the mark !—are like so many tragedians in seeing 
Furies, and the fine fellows cannot understand that 
when Orestes says, 


Avaunt! Of mine own Furies art thou one 
That clip my waist to cast me down to Hell,? 


he only imagines all that, because he is mad. What 
then is the use of imagination in rhetoric? It 
may be said generally to introduce a great deal of 
vigour and emotion into one’s speeches, but when 
combined with argumentative treatment it not only 
convinces the audience, it positively masters them. 
Take Demosthenes: “‘And yet, suppose that at 
this very moment we were to hear an uproar in 


» See Oed. Col. 1586-1666. 
¢ In his lost Polywena. @ Rurip. Orestes, 264. 
: p 
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duxaoTnpiwyv, elr’ eimo. Tis, ws avéwKTaL TO 
~ - 
deopuwrTnpiov, ot d€ deop@tar devyovaw, ovfeis 
UA > 
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ee (4 Er? } , > \ & jf w 
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, e ¢ , b) \ er 5) 2O\ 
mapeAOwv, ws 6 TovTovs adeis odTds eaTW, OVE 
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10 Aia Kai 6 ‘Varepidns _KATHYOPOULEVOS emreLon) TOUS 
SodAous pera THY iyrrav eAevdepous edypicato, 
‘robto TO UHdiopa,’’ eltrev, “ ody 6 pHTwp eypaibev 
> > ¢ > / / ”? 4 A ~ 
adn’ 7 év Xatpwveia payyn.' apa yap T@ mpay- 
ParuKas emuxetpelv 6 pyTwp mePpavTaoT an, duo Kal 
Tov Tob meiOew opov drrepBeBnKev TO Ajppare. 
11 puoet dé Tas ev Tots TouovToLs amacw ael Too 
189 v. KpelTTOVvos axovoper, obev amo TOU Garo SELKTIROD 
mrepueAkopeba els TO KATA pavractay EKTANKTLKOV, 
@ TO Tpaypar Koy eyKpumTeT at TrepiAayuTromevov 
kal Todt’ obk dreudtws maoyomev? dvety yap 
cuvtatTouevwy vd ev del TO KpElTTOV Els EaUTO 
TH Oarépov Svvayw Tepiona. 
~ \ ~ \ \ / ¢€ ~ \ 
12 Tooatra mept Tv Kata Tas vonaELs bun rA@v KQL 
tro peyadodpootvyys <i> pbyrjcews 7 havtacias 
ATOVEVVWILEVWY APKETEL. 
? / / \ ¢ \ 4 ? lo 
16. Adro@t pevtor kal 6 mept oynudtwv edeEfs 
\ ~ s) cal / 
TETAKTAL TOTIOS’ Kal yap Tab’, av dv det oxevalynrat 
Tpomov, ws édnv, ovK av 7 TVXODGA peyeOous Ein 
eepis. ov pny GAA eet TO Tavta dvaxpLBody 
~ ~ > 
moNvepyov év TH trapdvTt, GAXov 5° azrepioptoTov, 


« Timocrates, § 208. 
® Plutarch tells how after Philip’s victory at Chaeroneia 
(338 B.c.) which ended the freedom of Athens, Demosthenes’ 
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ON THE SUBLIME, xv. 9-xv1. 1 


front of the law courts and someone were to tell 
us, ‘The prison has been broken open and the 
prisoners are escaping, there is no man, old or 
young, so careless that he would not run to give 
all the assistance in his power. But suppose someone 
were to come and actually tell us that this was the 
man who set them free, he would be killed on the 
moment without a hearing.”’* And then there is 
Hypereides on his trial, when he had moved the 
enfranchisement of the slaves after the Athenian 
reverse. “‘ It was not the speaker that drafted this 
resolution, but the battle of Chaeroneia.’”’® There, 
besides developing his technical argument the orator 
uses his imagination and consequently his conception 
far exceeds the limits of mere persuasion. In all 
such cases the stronger accents seem naturally to 
catch our ears, so that our attention is drawn from 
the reasoning to the enthralling effect of the imagina- 
tion, and the technique is concealed in a halo of 
brilliance. And this effect on us is natural enough ; 
set two forces side by side and the stronger always 
borrows the virtues of the other. 

This must suffice for our treatment of sublimity 
in ideas, as produced by natural genius or imitation ° 
or imagination. 

16. The topic of figures now claims immediate 
attention, for these too, if rightly handled, may be, 
as I said,4 an important element in the sublime. 
However, since it would be a long and indeed an 
interminable task to treat them all in detail at this 
supporter, Hypereides, proposed in panic an illegal extension 
of the franchise and, when subsequently impeached, said 
‘“*The arms of Macedon obscured my vision. It was not I 


that made the proposal; it was the battle of Chaeroneia.”’ 
¢ See Chapter xiii. § 2. ¢ Chapter viii. 
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x\/7 ~ ¢ ~ 
dXlya T&v dca peyadnyopias amoTeAcoTiKa TOO 
muoTwoacbar TO mpoKEtpevov Eveka Kal 57) SreEev. 
> / ¢ / € \ ~ 
amodbeew 6 Anpoobevns tmép t&v memoduTev- 
/ > / / 3 KX ¢ \ / ~ 
pevwy eladeper. tis 8 hv 7 Kata pvow xpHats 
> ~ c¢ ’ ¢ i Ss + 3 aA 
abtns; ‘ody npaprete, @ <dvdpes *APnvator, 
\ e \ lon ~ e / > / > ~ 
Tov vmep Ths TOV “EAAjvwv éAevbepias ayadva 
> , an 
dpdmevor €yete O€ olkela TovToV TapadelypaTa’ 
ovde yap ot €v Mapabave jyaprov 088’ of év Lada- 
val > A 
ive ovd? ot ev TlAatauais.”’ aAd’ émeid7) Kabamep 
> \ > y e \ ~ \ e \ / 
éumvevobeis eEaidvns bro Oeobd Kai otovet porBo- 
~ lo / 
AnwTos yevowevos TOV TOV apioTéewy THs ‘EAAa- 
4 >? , cé b) ” ef ¢ 4 
dos opkov e€eduvyncev “ovK EoTW OTwWS Nuap- 
rete, pa Tovs ev Mapabave mpoxwdvvevoartas, 
daiverat du’ vos TOO opmoTiKob oxypatos, OmeEp 
b] / > \ b) \ ~ \ \ / 
évOade atrooTpodiy éyw KaA@, TOUS eV Tpo'yovous 
amofewous, OT. det Tods oUTwWs amofaydvTas ws 
Beods duvivar Taptotavwr, Tots dé Kpivovat TO TOV 
exet mpoKkwovvevodvrwy evTiels ppdvynwa, THY SE 
~ > / Uf \ ? ¢e 
Ths amodeifews pvow peleotakws Els vmTEp- 
4 4 \ / \ / \ ¢ ~ 
Bdddov tibos Kat wabos Kal E€vwv Kal breppudv 
épkwv a€vomoriav, Kal Gua tTawyvedy Twa Kat 
> 4 > \ N ~ > / 
areEipapwakov eis Tas ypuyas THY aKoVvovTwY 
A / 
Kabueis Adyov, ws Kovdilopevous b710 TOV EyKMpLLOV 
be ” ~ 4 ~ A i Nae \ aA 
pndev eAatrov TH pan TH mpos Oidur7rov i} emt rots 
kata Mapafdva Kat Ladapive vuenrnpiots TaAp- 
ictacbat dpoveiv: ots maou Tovs dxpoaras dua TOO 
oxnpaticpod ovvapmdcas WyeTo. KalTo. Tapa 
~ b) / a A / \ CA 
7@ Edaddude tod Gpkov 70 oréppa pacw edphobar- 
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point, we will by way of strengthening our position 
merely run through a few of those which make for 
grandeur. To proceed then, Demosthenes is pro- 
ducing an argument in favour of his policy.t What 
was the natural way to treat it? “‘ You were not 
wrong, men of Athens, in undertaking that struggle 
for the freedom of Greece, and you have proof of 
this near home, for the men at Marathon were not 
misguided nor those at Salamis nor those at Plataea.”’ 
But when in a sudden moment of inspiration, as if 
possessed by the divine afflatus, he utters his great 
oath about the champions of Greece, “ It cannot 
be that you were wrong; no, by those who bore 
the brunt at Marathon.” Then you feel that by 
employing the single figure of adjuration—which I 
here call apostrophe—he has deified his ancestors 
by suggesting that one should swear by men who 
met such a death, as if they were gods: he has 
filled his judges with the spirit of those who bore 
the brunt there: he has transformed his argument 
into a passage of transcendent sublimity and emotion, 
giving it the power of conviction that lies in so 
strange and startling an oath: and at the same time 
his words have administered to his hearers a remedy 
and an antidote, with the result that, relieved by 
his eulogy, they come to feel as proud of the war 
with Philip as of their victories at Marathon and 
Salamis. In all this by the use of the figure he is 
enabled to carry the audience away with him. 
True he is said to have found the germ of the oath 
in Eupolis : 

* De corona, 208. Demosthenes is defending against 
Aeschines his aggressive policy, which had led to the 


disastrous defeat at Chaeroneia. He appeals to past history 
to prove that it was sound, however unsuccessful. 
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ov ‘yap pd. 77 Mapabavi THY env paxny 
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~ a 209 
drat,  Mapab&ue kat rods Ladapive kat és Apte- 
pci@® vavpayyjoavtas Kat tovs ev [lAaravats 
mapatagapevovs.”’ ovdapod “viKjoavras’’ «tzev, 
> \ / \ ~ / / wy 
ahha mavryn TO Too Tédovs OuarenAopev ovopa, 
emevd)77€p Hv evtTvxes Kal Tots KaTa Xaipwiverav 
dmevavtiov. Sumep Kal Tov aKpoatnyv Pdbdavev 


* From the Demis of the comedian Eupolis, a con- 
temporary of Aristophanes. 

’ The reference to Hamlet ut. ii. may be justified by the 
author’s reminiscence of Euripides’ Bacchae, 317— 
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Nay, by the fight I fought at Marathon, 
No one of them shall scatheless vex my heart.“ 


But the mere swearing of an oath is not sublime : 
we must consider the place, the manner, the circum- 
stances, the motive. In Eupolis there is nothing 
but an oath, and that addressed to Athens, when still 
in prosperity and needing no encouragement. 
Moreover, the poet’s oath does not immortalize the 
men so as to beget in the audience a true opinion 
of their worth, but instead he wanders from those 
who bore the brunt to an inanimate object, namely 
“the fight.’” In Demosthenes the oath is carefully 
designed to suit the feelings of defeated men, so 
that the Athenians no longer regard Chaeroneia as 
a disaster; and it is, as I said, at the same time a 
proof that no mistake has been made, an example, 
a sworn confirmation, a eulogy, anda stimulus. The 
orator was faced with the objection, ‘“‘ You are 
speaking of a reverse due to your policy and then 
you go swearing by victories,’ and therefore in the 
sequel he proceeds to measure his every word and 
keeps on the safe side, inculcating the lesson that 
‘in the very whirlwind of passion you must beget 
a temperance.’ ® ‘“‘ Those who bore the brunt,” he 
says, ‘at Marathon and those who fought on ship- 
board at Salamis and Artemisium and those who 
faced the Persians at Plataea ’’—never “‘ those who 
won the victory.” Throughout he cunningly avoids 
naming the result, because it was successful and the 
opposite of what happened at Chaeroneia. So 
before his hearers can raise the objection he promptly 
kal yap év Baxxevmacu 
ova’ i} ye cwppwv od SiapOapycerat, 
In the wildest rite 
Cometh no stain to her whose heart is white. 
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evOvs dmopeper: “ous dmavras Oarfe dnpoota ”’ 
pnotv 7 modus, Aliaxivn, odxt Tovs KaTopfwaavTas 
pLovous.. 

17. Ov. ag vov emt ToUTOV TOO TOTTOV mapadurety 
EV TL TOV npetv TeGewpnuevenv, piArate, eoTar dé 
Tavu ovvTOHOY, 6Te poet TwWS oVppayel TE TO 
vwer TA OXHMATA Kal maAW avTiovUpayelTaL Bav- 
pacta@s Um atvtov. mi dé Kal THs; eyw dpdow. 
UnomTov €oTw ldiws TO Sia oYNUATWwWY Travoupyetv 
Kat mpooBaddrov trovovay evédpas emiBovAns Tapa- 
Aoytopod, Kat TabO’ Stay 7 mpos KpiTHV KUpLoV 6 
Adyos, padvora dé ™pos Tupdvvous Baotréas WWYE- 
povas ev drrepoxais” ayavaKret yap «b0Us, ei ws 
mais adpwyv wv70 Texvirov pyTopos oxnpartous 
KaracopileT at, Kal eis Karappovnaw € eavtod Aap- 
Bavwv tov mapadoyropov eviore prev azroypiod- 
Tat TO avvorov, Kav émiKpatnon dé Tod Oupod, 
mpos Thy Tea TaV Acywv TavTws avTidiaTiDeTaL. 
dudmep Kal tote apiorov SoKet TO oyhpa, Srav 
avTo TobTO SiaravOdvyn ote oxHd e€oTW. TO TolvuY 
tos Kal mafos THs emt TH oxnpatilew vzovolas 
adéEnua Kat Oavpacry tus emiKovpia Kabiorarat, 
Kal ws mepiAaupleica’ 7 Tob Tavoupyeiy TéxVy 
trois KdAAeot Kal peyelect TO Aowrov SéduKeV Kal 
macav vrowiav exméepevyev. tKkavov O€ TEKUAPLOV TO 
mpoeipnevov “wa tovs ev Mapabdu.” rive yap 
evTad?’ 6 pytwp améxpupe TO oxHa; SHAov stu 
T® putt att@. oaxedov yap womep Kal Tauvdpa 
dhéeyyn evadavilerar TH HAlw TrEepravyovpeva, OVTW 


1 repiraupbeioa Bury for raparndbetcar P. 
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meets it® by saying, “ To all of these the country 
gave a public funeral, Aeschines, not only to those 
who were successful.”’ 

17. While on this topic I must not omit to mention 
a view of my own, dear friend, which I will state, 
however, quite concisely. Figures seem to be 
natural allies of the sublime and to draw in turn 
marvellous reinforcement from the alliance. Where 
and how? I will tell you. There is an inevitable 
suspicion attaching to the uneonscionable use of 
figures. It gives a suggestion of treachery, craft, 
fallacy, especially when your speech is addressed 
to a judge with absolute authority, or still more to a 
despot, a king, or a ruler in high place. He is 
promptly put out, if he is treated like a simple child 
and outwitted by the figures of a sophisticated 
speaker. Construing the fallacy as a_ personal 
affront, he sometimes turns absolutely savage ; and 
even if he controls his feelings, he becomes wholly 
hostile to the reasoning of the speech. So we find 
that a figure is always most effective when it conceals 
the very fact of its being a figure. The sublimity 
and the effect on the emotions are a wonderfully 
helpful antidote against the suspicion that ac- 
companies the use of figures. The effrontery of the 
artifice is somehow lost in its brilliant setting of 
beauty and grandeur : it is no longer obvious, and 
thus avoids all suspicion. A sufficient instance is 
that mentioned above, ‘‘ By those at Marathon.” 
In that case how did the orator conceal the figure ? 
Obviously by its very brilliance. Much in the same 
way that dimmer lights vanish in the surrounding 


* vropopd is the rhetorical device by which an objection 
is repeated together with a reply. OC ps. Chexvs 6 1 by 
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TA THS pyTopuxts copiopara eSapavpot mepuyvlev 
mavTobev To peyelos. o¥ méppw 8 tows rovrov 
Kat emt THS Cwypadias Te ovpBaiver: em yap TOU 
avToo KElLeveoV emurédou mraparArjAwy év Xpwpac 
THs oKLds TE Kal TOU purdos, Opws mpotravTa Te 
TO dws Tats dpeou Kal od povov e€oyov aAAa Kal 
eyyuTepw Tapa TOAD paiveran. ovKoby Kal TeV 
Ady Ta man Kal Ta vin, Tals yvyais Hudv ey- 
yuTepoo Keipeva, Oud Te puauiy TWO ovyyevevay 
Kat OLa Aapmpornra ael Tey OXnpaTov TPoep- 
pavilerar Kal THY TEXYY avTav Tete es Kal 
otov ev Kataxadviper TYPEL. 

isco liao. exeiva paper, Tas mevGELS TE Kal 
amoxkpicets'; dpa ovK avtais rats THY oynpatwv 
eldomrotiats mapa moAd éeumpakrotepa Kat ocoBa- 
pwrepa ovvteiver Ta Aeyopeva; “7 BovdAcobe, eimé 
pot, mepiidvres aAAjAwY muvOdvecBar- Héyeral TL 
KaWwov; Tl yap av yévowtro TovToU KaWwdrTEpov 7 
Makedav avip KaramoAcuav tiv “EAAdéa; Té- 
Ove Diturmos ; ov pa. AY GAA’ aolevel. ti 8° 
diy Suageper; Kal yap av ovTos TL 7aOn, Tayéws 
dpets ETE pov Midurmov mowjoere.’ Kal mddAw 

“aréwpev emt Maxedoviayv,’ dyoi. “mot 47 
Tpocopp..ovpcba; jpeTo Tis. evpnoer TA Cabpa THV 

iAimmov mpayuaTwv avTos 6 moAcpos.”’ Hv Se 
amAds pnbev To mpaypa TH TavtTi KatadeéoTepor, 
vuvt d€ TO evOovy Kal d€vppotrov THs mevVcews Kal 
amToKpicews Kal TO 7pOs EAUTOY Ws TPOS ETEPOV 
avOuTavTav od povov tyndAdtepov émoinoe TO 


1 droxpiceis seems necessary: P’s épwrjces is probably 
a mistake. 
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radiance of the sun, so the all-embracing atmosphere 
of grandeur obscures the rhetorical devices. We see 
something of the same kind in painting. Though 
the high lights and shadows lie side by side in the 
same plane, yet the high lights spring to the eye 
and seem not only to stand out but to be actually 
much nearer. So it is in writing. What is sublime 
and moving lies nearer to our hearts, and thus, 
partly from a natural affinity, partly from brilliance 
of effect, it always strikes the eye long before the 
figures, thus throwing their art into the shade and 
as it were keeping it hid under a bushel. 

18. Now what are we to say of our next example, 
the figures of question and answer? Is it not just 
their appeal to the imagination which braces his ¢ 
language into greater vigour and rapidity? “ Tell 
me, my friend, do you all want to go round asking 
each other ‘ Is there any news?’ For what stranger 
news could there be than this of a Macedonian 
conquering Greece? ‘Is Philip dead?’ ‘No, not 
dead but ill.” What difference does it make to you ? 
Whatever happens to him, you will soon manufacture 
another Philip for yourselves.” ® Or again: “ Let 
us sail to Macedon. Someone asks me, ‘ Where on 
earth shall we land?’ Why, the mere course of 
the war will find out the weak spots in Philip’s 
fortunes.” ° Here a bare statement would have 
been utterly inadequate. As it is, the inspiration 
and quick play of the question and answer, and his 
way of meeting his own words as if they were 
someone else’s, make the passage, through his use 


@ 4.e. Demosthenes, who in the Greek is the implied 
subject of the verb. 

> Phil. i. § 10, slightly altered. 

¢ Phil. i. § 44, slightly altered. 
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yap Ta TabntiKa TOTE LGAXov, dTav adbra PaivyTar 
[un emiTndevew avTos 6 Aéywv adda yevvay 6 Katpds, 
 O epwrnots 7 els EavTOV Kal aTrOKpLOLS piEtTaL 
Tob mdQous TO émikaipov. ayedov yap ws of td’ 
Erépwv epwrwpevo. mapoévvbevtes ek Tob Tapa- 
xphua mpos TO AcxGev evaywriws Kat am’ adbris 
THS aAyfeias avOuravrdow, ovtTws TO oxnua THS 
mevoEews Kal amoKploews els TO SoKely EKAOTOV 
Tov eoxempevwv e€ Broyvov Kexwholat TE Kal 
AéyecOar Tov akpoaTiy amayov Kat Tmapadoyilerat. 
ért towuv (ev yap Tt TeV vYyAOTAaTwY To ‘Hpo- 
OdTELOV TETTLOTEVTAL) EL OUTWS E 


yY b>) / \ e \ 
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Revopav, “Tas aomidas ewlotyvTo €uayovTo am- 
\ x ~ / 

EKTELWOV améOvycKov.’ Kal Ta TOU KdpvdAdyou 


jADomev, ws ekédeves, ava Spuud, paidyp’ 
’Odvoced. 

” >) / vA / / 

eldopev ev Bnoonor TeTvypeva SwWuata Kad. 


\ \ > / PS) / \ ioe e 
TA. yap aAAnjAwy LAKEKOMMWEVA KAL OVOEV YOCGOV 
IA a 3 / Yj ¢ 
KatTeoTrevopeva heper THS aywvias eupacw apa 
aA? 
Kal eutroduCovans Tl KQL ovvdwwKovons . To.avd 
0 ToUnT?s e€nveyKeE dua TOV aovvoeTwv. 
” \ ALES PEI THN >? \ v4 a 
20. Akpws O€ KQL 1) ETL TAVTO avvooos TMV oxN- 
an U , * / e 
paTov elw0e Kweiv, OTav dvo n Tpla OLov KaTa. 
/ > iy / 
OUpLLopiav avakipvajeva aAAnAots epaviln THY 
« The subject is now the figure Asyndeton, omission of 
conjunctive particles. 
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of the figure, not only loftier but also more convincing. 
For emotion is always more telling when it seems 
not to be premeditated by the speaker but to be 
born of the moment; and this way of questioning 
and answering one’s self counterfeits spontaneous 
emotion. People who are cross-questioned by others 
in the heat of the moment reply forcibly and with 
utter candour; and in much the same way the 
figure of question and answer leads the audience to 
imagine that each carefully premeditated argument 
is aroused in the mind and put into words on the 
spur of the moment. Moreover—for this passage 
of Herodotus has always been reckoned one of the 
most sublime—if in this way .. . 


[Two pages of the ms. are here missing.| 


19. . . .4 the phrases drop out unconnected in a 
sort of spate, almost too quick for the speaker 
himself. “‘ And locking their shields,” says Xeno- 
phon, “ they pushed, fought, slew, fell.’”’ And take 
the words of Eurylochus,? 

We came, as thou badest us come, through the oak-coppice, 

shining Odysseus. 

Builded in thickets we saw habitations of wonderful beauty. 
The phrases being disconnected and all the more 
rapid. give the idea of an agitation which both 
checks the utterance and at the same time hounds 
iton. Something of this kind the Poet has expressed 
by his use of asyndeton. 

20. The combination of several of these figures 
often has a supremely moving effect, when two or 
three co-operate as it were together to contribute 

> In Od. 251. The words are slightly different from 
those of our text, 
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toxvv TH 7EL0G TO KaAXOS, OTOta Kal TA Els TOV 
Mewdiav, tais avadopats duot Kat TH SvatuTboer 
ouvavareTtAcypeva TA aovvdeta. ““TroAAd yap av 
Toujoeevy 6 TUTTWY, BV 6 Talay eva ovd av 
atayyetAa. dvvaito eTEpy, T@ oxnware, TO 


2 Br€eupare, Th povy.” <i? iva Her) em tav adr av 


6 Adyos tev OTH (ev ordoel yap TO Tpepooy, év 
atakia dé TO maGos, € erret hopa puyjs Kal cuyKivyais 
€oTw), €v00s én’ dda peOjAaTo aovvoeTa Kat 
emravapopas: “r@ oxXnware, TO Breppare, TH 
pwvy, oray WS Bpilow, oTrav ws exOpos, oray 
KovovdAots, oTav Ws SobAov.”’ odbdev GAO Sia TOUTwWY 
0 PaTwp ] OTEp 6 TUTTWY epyaleTaL, THY Sudvolay 
Tov SiKaoTav TH emahhj rw mAntTe. popa. i 
evred0ev mdAw ws at Karauyloes adAny Trowov - 

” 


. pevos EeuBodny “ drav KovdvAois, 6Tav emt KoppNs 


donot: “ratra Kwel, tatdra eElornow avOpwrovs, 
anbeus ovTas TOO mpommAaxileaban: ovdels <dy> 
rabra amayyeMov dvvaito TO Sewov Tapaorhca. 
ovKobY THY prev pvow TaV erravapopav Kal doy - 
dérwv TavTn pvdrdarre. TH avvexet petaBoArAH: ovTws 
avT@ Kal 7 Takis aTaKTov Kal eumadw 7 aragia 
movayv meptAayPaver TAEw. 

21. Dépe odv, mpdobes tovs ovvdeopous, et FéAots, 
as Tovovaw ot ‘looxparevoe “Kal [qv ovde TOUTO 
xq mapahurety, ws moda av Tounoevev 6 TUNTWYV, 
mparov poev TO OXNPATL, <ita dé TO Breppare, 
eitd ye pnv avrTn TH Pury, Kal elon Karo, TO 
e€ffs oUTws Tapaypaddwv, ws Tob mafous TO our- 


SESE Ds 
> This last clause is not in our texts of the Meidias. There 
are a few other less important alterations, 
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force, conviction, beauty. Thus, for instance,in the 
speech against Meidias ¢ the asyndeta are interwoven 
with the figures of repetition and vivid presentation. 
“For the aggressor may do much, part of which 
the victim could not even describe to anyone else 
—by his manner, his looks, his voice.”’ Then to 
prevent the speech running on in the same grove— 
for monotony expresses quiet, while emotion, being 
a violent upheaval of the soul, demands disorder— 
he leaps at once into further asyndeta and repetitions. 
“ By his manner, his looks, his voice, when he strikes 
you with insult, when he strikes you like an enemy, 
when he strikes you with his knuckles, when he 
strikes you like a slave.’”’® Here the orator does 
just the same as the aggressor, he belabours the 
minds of the jury and assaults them again and 
again. Then at this point he proceeds to make 
another whirlwind onslaught. “‘ When it’s with his 
knuckles, when it’s a slap on the face,” he says, “ all 
this rouses and maddens a man who is not accustomed 
to insult. Nobody by describing this could convey 
its effect.” Thus all the time he preserves the 
essence of his repetitions and asyndeta through 
continual variation, so that his very order is disordered 
and equally his disorder implies a certain element of 
order. | 

21. Now insert the connecting particles, if you care 
to do so, in the style of Isocrates and his school.° ‘“And 
yet one must not overlook this too, that the aggressor 
may do much, first by his manner, then by his looks, 
and then again by his mere voice.” If you thus 
paraphrase it sentence by sentence you will see 


° Isaeus, Hypereides, Theopompus, etc, 
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dediwypevov Kal aToTpaxXUVOpEVoY, Eav Tots oUV- 
d€opots eLopuarions ets AevoTnTa, aKevTpdv TE 
mpoomimrer Kal ev0ds eoBeoTal. wWamep yap El TLS 
ovvojcee TOV OedvTwy TA GwWpaTa THY Popav 
avTa@v adypnrat, ovTws Kal TO ma0o0s bro TOV 
ovvoeopwv Kal TOV aMov mpooOynKk@v €eu7rod.- 
Comevov ayovakret: Thy yap edevbepiav amroAAver 
Tob Spduov Kal TO Ws am opyavou Twos apiecbat. 

22. THs dé avrhs id€as Kal TO drepBara Oeréov. 
eoTw O€ AcSewr 7 7 vonoewy ex Too Kar’ dcohovbiav 
Kekwnuern Taéls KaL OLovel Xoparrnp evarywviov 
mabous ddnbeararos. ws yap ob TO ovre op- 
yilopmevor 1 hoBovprevor 7 ayavaKxtobvTes 7 v7T0 
Cydrotumias 7 bo GAAov Tivds (7roAAA yap Kal av- 
aplOunra 7a0n Kat od’ Gv etmety Tis OTO0a SUvatTO) 
éExdoTote mapamimrovres GAAa mpobguevoe mrodA- 
AdKis én’ ddrda petaryndHor, péeoa Twa TrapepPa- 
Aovres ahoyws, <i’ atvOus em Ta mpara dvarvKrody- 
TES Kal TAVTN TmpOS TAS dywvias ws vom dorarou 
MVEVULATOS , THOE KaKEloe dyxvoTpopurs avTt- 
OTWILEVOL TAS Actes TAS vonoers THY ex Tob Kara 
pvow €tpyoo mavroiws T™pos puptas Tpomas €v- 
adXatrovat rag, ovUTwW mapa, Tots apiorous ovy- 
ypadedor dia TOV brrepBarav 7” pynots éml TA THS 
picews Epya PepeTan. TOTE yap 1 TEXVN) TE, Evos, 
mur av dvots elvar Sox), 7 8 ad gvats € ETUTUXNS 
oTav AavOdvovear TEpleXn TV TEXVNY. WOoTrEp 
Aéyet fe} Dwxacds Avovdatos Tapa TO ‘Hpod0rq: 
“ eat Fvpod yap aKpns €xerar jp TO Tpdypara, 
dvOpes ° ‘Iwves, elvar eAevbepous 7 7) dovdous Kal TOU~ 
Tous ws Spamérnow. viv dv duets Hv pev Bov- 
Anobe rTadraiwpias evdéyeoIor, Tapaxphua pev 
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that if the rush and ruggedness of the emotion is 
fined down and smoothed out by the use of connect- 
ing particles, it falls flat and immediately loses all 
its point and fire. For just as you deprive runners 
of their speed if you tie them together, emotion 
equally resents being hampered by connecting 
particles and other irrelevant insertions. It loses 
its freedom of motion and its effect of coming like a 
bolt from a catapult. 

22. In the same category we must place Inversion. 
This figure consists in arranging words and thoughts 
out of the natural sequence, and bears, so to speak, 
the genuine stamp of vehement emotion. Just as 
people who are really angry or frightened or worried 
or are carried away by jealousy or some other 
feeling—there are countless emotions, more than 
one can say—often put forward one point and then 
spring off to another with various illogical interpola- 
tions, and then wheel round again to their original 
position, while, under the stress of their excitement, 
like a ship before a veering wind, they lay their 
words and thoughts first on one tack then another, 
and keep altering the natural order of sequence 
into innumerable variations—so, too, the best 
prose-writers by the use of inversions imitate 
nature and achieve the same effect. For art is 
only perfect when it looks like nature and Nature 
succeeds only by concealing art about her person. 
Take the speech of Dionysius, the Phocaean, in 
Herodotus. “ Indeed our fortunes stand upon a 
razor’s edge, men of Ionia, whether we be free men 
or slaves, aye, and runaway slaves. Now, therefore 
if you are willing to endure hardship, at the moment 


Gov. D1. 
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movos vutv, olot Te dé eoeobe tbrepBaré€oba Tovs 


2 modepious.” evtad0’ Hv ro Kata TaEw: “& avdpes 
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” aA / > cC A / b] / 
lwves, VUV Dd ies ee hast UAL EON OUR emdexeoUau 


emt fvpod yap OKLAS eXeT aL nly TA Tpayywara. 

o dé TO pev “ avdpes “lwves = drrepeBiBacev: 
mpoetaeBadev odv eds amo tot ddBov, ws bund 
apynv d0dvwv mpos TO eheotws déos mpoo- 
ayopetoa TOvS aKOVOVTAS* emer de THY T@V von- 
peadreny améor pepe TaEW" ™po yap Too dycat ort 
avrovs Set mrovely (robro yap €oTw O mapaxedcve - 
Tat) eumpoo0ev amodiowar THv aitiav ou Hv movetv 
det, earl Evpod AKLNS pyoas a eXeT au nptv TO 
mpdypwara, Ws ay doKety EOKEMMEVO, déyew add’ 

4 


3 HvayKacpeva. ete de paGddov 6 MovKvdidys Kat 


\ vA 4 ¢ wv, \ b) / vA 

Ta PVOEL TAVTWS TNYWULEVA Kal GdlaveunTa OCwws 
~ € 4 > >) b] Uy + / 

Tats vmepPpaceow at aMAirwy ayew Sewdraros. 
6 0¢€ Anpoobevns ovx ovTws pev avladns Borep 

ovros, TV TOV 0’ ev T@ yever TOUTW KATOKOPEOTATOS 

Kal TOAD TO aywvoTiKOV eK TOD UrephiBalew Kal 

wv \ / \ > e 4 / / 

éru vy Ala tro e& troyvou A€yew ovveudaivwv 

Kal mpos TovToLs els TOV KivdvvoY TOV BaKp@v 

drepBarav tovs akovovTas ovvemiommpevos* TroA- 

AdKis yap TOV vobv Ov WpyNoev eimety avakpewacas 
\ , 1 > 9 , rs a 

Kat peta€d mws' eis adAddvdAov Kat azreotkviay 

> 

raéw dA én addous dia pécov Kat €Ewhev robev 

> n~ 2 / > A \ > x! 

é€revokvKA@v eis PoBov éuPadrwv tov aKpoariy 
: a lo 4 

ws emt tavreAc? Tob Adyou diamTwcer Kal ovv- 

> > / ~ 
amokwvouvevel Um aywvias TH AéyovtTt ovvavay- 
A ~ 

Kaoas, eita trapaddyws Sia praxpod To mdAau 

Cntovpevov evKaipws emt TéXer Tov TpocaTrodols, 
“) ~ n \ \ ¢€ 4, / \ 

avT® TH Kata tas vrepBacers mapaBdAw Kai 

1 weratd ws Wilamowitz for wera’ ws P. 
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there is toil for you, but you will be able to over- 
come your enemies.’ Here the natural order was, 
“O men of Ionia, now is the time for you to endure 
toil, for our fortunes stand on a razor’s edge.”” He 
has transposed the “ men of Ionia” and started at 
once with his fears; so pressing was the danger 
that he would not even address the audience first. 
He has, moreover, inverted the order of ideas. 
Before saying that they must toil—for that is the 
point of his exhortation—he first gives the reason 
why they must toil, by saying, “ Our fortunes stand 
on a razor’s edge.’ The result is that his words do 
not seem premeditated but rather wrung from him. 
Thucydides is still cleverer at using inversions to 
separate ideas which are naturally one and indivisible. 
Demosthenes, though not indeed so _ wilful as 
Thucydides, is the most insatiable of all in this kind 
of use and not only employs inversions to give a 
great effect of vehemence, and also, if you please, 
of improvisation, but even drags his audience along 
with him to share the peril of his long inversions. 
For he often hangs up the sense which he has begun 
to express, and meanwhile manages to wheel on to 
the empty stage one extraneous idea after another 
in a strange and unlikely order, making the audience 
terrified for the total collapse of the sentence and 
compelling them from sheer excitement to share the 
speaker’s risk: then unexpectedly, after a vast 
interval, the long-lost phrase turns up pat at the 
end, so that he astounds them all the more by the 
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aKkpoogarel moAv wadAdcv exrrAnrrer. petdw dé THV 
Trapadevyuarav €oTw 61a TO TAHOos. 

23. Ta ye pry modintwra Acyopeva, abpovopot 
Kal peToBodat Kal KAtwaxes, mavu aywvioriKd, ws 
otc8a, Kooplov Te Kal mavTos Uyous Kal mdaQovs 
cuvepyd. Tt dé at THY TTWCEWY YpovWY TPODWTWY 
apiuav yevav evadddges, m&s more Kata- 
mouklArovot Kal émeyeipovot TA EpunvevTiKa; dypt 
d€ TOV KaTA TOUS apLBnovs od pdva TabTa KoopeElV, 
omd0a Tots TUTOLs EviKA OVTAa TH Suvdper KATA 
Thy avalewpnow mAnOuvTiKa edpioKeTat: 


> / / A > / 
avtixa (pyot) Aacs azreipwv 
Ouvvov én’ HLovecot SuoTapevor KeAASnOaV" 


> > > A ~ ie A LA ” >) 
GAN éxeiva paddAov maparypnoews aia, OTe €o8 
Omov mpoomimres TA TANnOUVTLKA peyadoppyjoveE- 
oTEpa Kal avT@ So€oKoTObVTA TH OYAW TOO apiOpod. 
a \ ~ a NPN lot 27 
Towadra Tapa TH UodokAct Ta emt Tob Oidimov: 


@ yapor, yapo, 

? / > e aA \ / / 
édvcal’ yds Kat dutevoavtes madw 
avEelTe TAVTO OTépua KaTrEdEiEaTE 

/ > \ A a 2 > , 
matépas adeAfods mratdas, alu’ eudvrAsov, 
vUudas yuvaikas pntépas Te YwTOCG 
aloyior’ ev avOpwtrovow Eepya yiyverat. 


TAVTO. yap Tatra ev ovojud, €oTW, Oidimous, € éml O€ 
Garépov “loxdorn, adn’ cuws yvleis eis Ta TAn- 


@ Strictly this means the use of more than one case 
(m7Go1s) of the same word, ¢.g. ‘“* Haeret pede pes, densusque 
viro vir,” but it seems here to cover also rhetorical changes 
of tense, person, number, or gender. 
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mere reckless audacity of his inversions. But there 
are so many examples that I must stay my hand. 

23. Again, accumulation, variation, and climax, 
the so-called “ figures of many cases,” % are, as you 
know, a most effective aid in giving ornament and 
every kind of sublime and emotional effect. And 
consider, too, what variety and liveliness is lent to 
the exposition by changes of case, tense, person, 
number, gender. Now in the category of number 
not only are those uses ornamental where the 
singular form is found on consideration to signify a 
plural—take the lines : 


And straightway a numberless people 
Scatter the length of the beaches and thunder, “* the Tunny, 
rhe, lunny te” 


—but it is still more worthy of notice that the 
plural sounds more full-mouthed, while the very: 
idea of multitude is itself impressive. This is the 
case with Sophocles’ lines about Oedipus : 


Curse on the marriages 
That gave us birth and having given birth 
Flung forth the self-same seed again and showed 
Fathers and sons and brothers all blood-kin, 
And brides and wives and mothers, all the shame 
Of all the foulest deeds that stain the world.¢ 


These all mean one person, Oedipus, and on the 
other side Jocasta, but the expansion into the plural 


® Author unknown. To the inhabitants of Sicily and S. 
Italy the tunny-fish was as important as the herring is to us. 
A ‘look-out’ was stationed on a high place to signal the 
approach of a shoal. Here “‘ numberless people” is presum- 
ably hyperbole for a crowd of fishermen. 

SO 14033 
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Ouvtixa 6 apiOuos cuverrAnbuce Kal Tas aTuxias: 
Kat ws exetva memAedvacTat 
e€fAov “Exropés te Kal Lapmydoves* 
\ \ / e\ Ny Pe a5 2. / 
xat TO TlAatwrikdv, 6 Kal érépwOt waperebeipcba, 
aa oN ~ ) / c¢ > N / ) \ 
emt tov ~AOnvaiwv: od yap IléAomes ovdé 
Kaddpou 038’ Atyumrot te Kat Aavaol ovo: aAdXou 
moAAot hvoet BdpBapor ovvorkobow mpiy, aad’ 
avrot “EM nyves, ov pr€oPapBapor oikobpev”’ Kat 
Ta €€fs. voeu yap eFaxoverau Ta mpdyware KO}L- 
TwodéoTepa ayeAndsov ovTwWS THY dvou“aTwVY émLOUV- 
Tue meveny ov pevTot det mrovetv avTo én dw 
el p47) eb Ov d€xeTau TO DTOKElLEVE avxnow 7 
ps n vmepBodrAnv 7 mafos, Ev Te TOUTMY 7 TO 
mActova, emel ToL TO TavTayod KwWowvas eEAPOat 
Nav copioTiKov. 
24, “ANd pv Kat robvavtiov ta ex T&V aAn- 
A / 
Ouvrik@v els Ta Evika emovvayomeva éeviote tynAo- 
, ¢¢ ) e / 4 
pavéorara. emresf a IleAorévynoos dmaca di- 
/ 2 / 
evoTnker’ pyol. “Kal d7) Dpvvixy dpapa Mudjrou 
\ 
dAwow ddakavre ets ddicpua € emEce TO Oéntpov.'’’ To 
ek TOV Sunpnuevwr els TA HVWpEVA EmLovoTpEsat 
Tov apiOuov owpwatoedéotepov. aitiov & en 
appoty Tob Kdopov Tavrov oluar' Omov Te yap 
a \ 
eviKa vmTdpye. TA OVvOUATA, TO TOAAG TroLEty adTAa 
\ / 3 lon ao 4, \ > 
mapa, bday eumaGots, omov TE mAnOuvtiKa, TO els 
ev tT eUNXOV ovyKkopudoty Ta mAclova Bua THY els 
TovvavTiov peTapoppwow THY TpayyaTwv ev TO 


mapahoyy. 
1 érece 7d Oénrpov Toll for érecor of Oeduwevor P. 
@ Unknown. > Menexenus, 245 D. 
¢ Lit. “to be hung all over with bells,’ as some war- 
horses were. @ De cor. 18. 
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serves to make the misfortunes plural as_ well. 
There is the same sense of multiplication in “ Forth 
came Hectors and Sarpedons too,’’* and in the 
passage of Plato about the Athenians,? which we 
have also quoted elsewhere: “ For no Pelopes nor 
Cadmi nor Egypti and Danai nor any other hordes 
of born barbarians share our home, but we are pure 
Greeks here, no semi-barbarians,” and so on. The 
facts naturally sound more imposing from the 
accumulation of names to signify groups instead 
of individuals. This device should not, however, 
be employed except where the subject invites heroics 
or redundance or exaggeration or emotion, either 
one or more of these. To jingle bells* in every 
sentence would be unduly pretentious. 

24. Yet again, the converse of this, the contraction 
of plural to singular, sometimes gives a great effect of 
sublimity. “‘ Moreover, the whole Peloponnése was 
split,” says Demosthenes.¢ Again, “when Phry- 


nichus produced his Capture of Miletus the theatre. 


burst into tears.’’* In the case of separate in- 
dividuals to compress the number into the singular 
gives more sense of a single whole. The ornamental 
effect is due in both to the same cause. Where the 
words are singular, to make them plural suggests 
unforeseen emotion : where they are plural and you 
combine them into a well-sounding singular, then 
this opposite change gives a feeling of surprise. 


¢ Herodotus, vi. 21: ‘The Athenians showed in many 
ways their great distress at the capture of Miletus and when 
Phrynichus wrote and produced his Capture of Miletus, the 
theatre burst into tears and they fined him a thousand 
drachmae for reminding them of a disaster which touched 
them nearly and enjoined that the play should never be 
produced again.” 
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25. “Orav ye pay TO TrapeAn Avera Tots Xpovots 
elodyns ws ywdpeva, Kat Tapovre., ov Sunynow é ETL 
TOV Aoyov adn’ evaydviov mpayjo. Toujoels. “qre- 
TT WKS dé Tis,” dyaly 6 Revopar, * b10 TH Kupov 
(mm Kal TarovpLevos Tale. TH payatpa els THY 
yaorTéepa Tov imraov 6 dé opadalww a ATOGELETAL TOV 
KGpor, 0 O€ tTintel.” Tovottos €v Tots mAEloToLS 
} Oovxvdidns. | 

26. ‘Evaydvios 5° dwoiws Kat oy) TOV _Tpoowmay 
dvr peTabears kal moNaxus € EV [LeGOLS Tois KWOUVOLS 
Tovovaa TOV eR ROG Tay dokely oTpédecbar. 


pains Kk aKpiras Kal dreupéas 
avrec? ev ToAg uw: ws ECOULEVWS €uayovTo. 


Kat 0 “Apatos 
\ , 3.4 \ ? 4, 
pen KEew@ evi nve mrepixrdloio Baddocon. 


@O€ Tov Kal 6 ‘Hpddoros: “amo 6€é ‘Endegavrivns 
moArews dvw mreVoEat, Kal emreura agién € €s medtov 
Actov: dueLeAOwv 5é€ TobrTo TO Xwpiov atbis els 
ETEPOV mAotov éuBas mAcoeat bv TpEpas, emelra 
mEels és moAw peyadnv, F ovopa Mepon.”’ opas, 
é eraipe, ws mapahaBey Gov THY puxny dua Tov 
TOTTWY ayeEL 77 aicony ous Trouay § mavTO. d€ 70. 
Tobira Tpos avra darepeooueva TO mpoowra, em 
adr av torgou TOV dx poarny TOV evepyoumeveny Kal 
OTav Ws ov pos amavras GAN’ ws mpds pdvov Tid 


Aarjjs, 
/ >) >) av Ul / , 
Tudetdnv 8° od av yvoins torépotot peretn, 
\ 
euTrabéarepov te adbrov dua Kal mpoceKTLKWTEpoY 


* Cyrop. vii. 1. 37. 
> Il. xv. 697. addAHdoiow is Omitted after dreipéas. 
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25. Again, if you introduce events in past time 


_as happening at the present moment, the passage 


pada 


; 


_ will be transformed from a narrative into a vivid 


actuality. “Someone has fallen,” says Xenophon, 
“under Cyrus’s horse and, being trodden under 
foot, strikes the horse’s belly with his dagger. The 
horse rearing throws Cyrus and he falls.””. Thucydides 
uses such effects as frequently as anybody. 

26. Change of person gives an equally vivid effect, 
and often makes the audience feel themselves set 


_ in the thick of the danger. 
_... You would say that unworn and with temper undaunted 


_ Each met the other in war, so headlong the rush of their 


battle.? 


_ And Aratus’s line : 
- Be not thou in that month in the midst of the surge of the 


nea 


ocean.” 
Herodotus does much the same: ‘‘ You will sail 


_ up from the city of Elephantiné and there come to a 


- smooth plain. And when you have passed through 
_ that place you will board again another ship and 


sail two days and then you will come to a great city, 
the name of which is Meroé.’@ You see, friend, 


_ how he takes you along with him through the country 


and turns hearing into sight. All such appeals with 
a direct personal application set the hearer in the 
centre of the action. By appearing to address not 
the whole audience but a single individual— 


Of Tydeus’ son thou couldst not have known with which 
of the hosts he was fighting -— 


you will move him more and make him more attentive 
¢ Phaen. 287. 


@ Herod. ii. 29, abridged and slightly altered. 
PaILEv ASA. 
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Kal ay@vos éumAewv amoteAdaets, Tats eis €avTov 
mpoodwrvnccaw e€eyerpojevov. 

27, "Ere ye pv €o8’ bre mepi mpoowmov dinyov- 
prevos 6 ovyypadeds eEaidvns mapevexbeis eis TO 
atvrompocwmov avriwebioTaral, Kal EoTL TO TOLOUTOV 
eldos €xBody} Tis aovs. 


"BK be ih if y) / \ > oh 

KTwp S€ Tpweoow éxéxAeTo waKkpov avoas 
\ ~ 

vnvolv émuccevtecOar, edv 5° evapa BpotdevTa: 

eA 3 nv > \ b) 4 ~ ] / 7 

év 8 dv éeyav amdvevde vedv efédovta vonow, 

atrob ot Odvarov pynticopar. 


~ A 
ovKoby THY Mev Sinynow are TpéToVaay O ToLNTHS 
mpoojpbey eavt@, tiv 8 dmdTrouov amedny TO 
vL@ TOO Hyewovos e€arivys oddev mpodnAwoas 
mepieOnkev: exdtyeto ydp, <b mapeveTifer “ edeyev 
A al \ A ed +”) \ > ” 
Sé rota twa Kat Tota 6 “Extwp,’ vuvi 0 epbaxev 
os A / ¢ ~ iy he 
ddvw tov petaBaivovra 7 Toi Adyou peTraBaors. 
2 81d Kat 1) mpdcxpyots’ Tob oxjuwatos TOTE, NVIK GV 
s~&N ¢ \ nv / ~ / \ lal 
6fds 6 Kaipos dv SiapéAAew TO ypadovTe py 5d0@ 
s 2) \ 2 IN , / , 
195 v. GAN’ evOds erravayKdalyn peTaBaiver Ex TpocwTwV 
eis mpdowna: ws Kal mapa TO ‘Exaraim: “ Kijv§ 
“A \\ 
S¢ tatra Sewd movovpevos adrixa exéAeve TOUS 
‘Hpakreidas emuydvouvs exxywpeiv: ob yap vpiv 
3 Suvards ele apryyew. ws pi) dv adroi Te amrodéeabe 
3 \ / > Ba a ~ 3 / >) e 
KdpLe Tpw@ceTe, es dAAov Twa Shor arrotxedbe. 0 
A \ / 3 LAA A , > \ 
pev yap Anuoobévns kar aAAov twa Tpomov emt 
A \ 
tod ’"Apiotoyetrovos éumabés TO moAuTpoowrov Kat 
\ A 
dyylotpopov mapéotakev. “Kat ovdels vpdv 
/ ”) / 66 +#Q9 > A ” e / 349? 
vod,” dnaiv, “ob dpynv éxwv edpeOjoerar ep 
e e \ « \ > \ / oe 5 
ots 6 BdSeAupos odtos Kal avatdys Budlerat, os, W 
puapwrare amdvrwy, KeKkAevoperns Gor THS TmaAp- 
1 rpdcxpynors Manutius for mpdxpyots P. 
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and full of active interest, if you rouse him by these 
personal appeals. 

27. Again sometimes a writer, while speaking of 
one of his characters, suddenly turns and changes 
into the actual character. A figure of this kind is 
a sort of outbreak of emotion : 


Hector lifted his voice and cried afar to the Trojans 

To haste them back to the galleys and leave the blood- 
spattered spoils. 

Whomsoever I spy of his own will afar from the galleys, 

Death for him there will I plan. 


There the poet has assigned to himself the narrative 
as his proper share, and then suddenly without any 


_ warning attached the abrupt threat to the angry 


champion. To insert “ Hector said so and so”’ 
would have been frigid. As it is, the change of 
construction suddenly anticipates the change of 
speaker. So this figure is useful, when a sudden 
crisis will not let the writer wait, and forces him to 
change at once from one character to another. 
There is an instance in Hecataeus?: “ Ceyx took 
this ill and immediately bade the younger descendants 
of Heracles be gone. For I cannot help you. So 
to prevent perishing yourselves and hurting me, 
away with you to some other people.” By a some- 
what different method Demosthenes in the Aristo- 
getton has used the change of person to suggest the 
quick play of emotion. ‘“ And will none of you,” 
he says, “‘ be found to feel indignation at the violence 
of this shameless rascal, who—oh you most 
aceurséd of villains, when you were cut off from 


lox. S46. 
®’ The Milesian historian, sixth century B.c. 
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/ ’ / b) \ / aN \ , 
pnatas od KuyKAlow obd€ Avpais, & Kal Tapavotferev 
as ”) > > “A an ~ \ 4 \ 
dy tis... ev atedet T@ VO Taxd SiadAdEas Kat 

/ > / / \ \ \ > / 
pedovov od piav A€Ew did Tov Oupov eis dvo dia- 

f > > 
ondcas mpdcwma ‘6s, @ plapwrate’’ eita mpos 

> 
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4 wAgov éréotpepev. odK ddAAws 7 [nveddzn: 
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wn , ~ 
Kipv&, timte 5é oe mpdecav pvnoThpes ayavot; 
elmépevar Suwhow “Odvacijos Qetouo 
” , iA > >) aw aw , 
épywv ravoac0a, adiot 8 advrots daira révecbar; 
\ 
un pvnorevoavtes, pnd” GAAP optAjoartes, 
7 wa 
voTaTa Kal m¥uata viv evOade deumvycear, 
>) 
ot Odw ayetpdmevor Biotov KaTaKeipete moAAov, 
ovoe TL TATPOV 

e , Cn lg o) t nw >. f: 
bpeTepwv TOV mpdalev akoveTe, qatoes €OVTES, 
olos "Odvaceds EeoKe. 


28. Kal pévroe mepippacis ws ody tyyAoro.or, 
ovdels dv oiwar StoTdcelev. ws yap Ev PovaLKy 
Sia TOV tapadavav Kadrovpevwv 6 Kvptos POdyyos 
Hdlwy amoTeAcirat, oVTWS 7 TEpippacts TOAAaKLS 
oupdbéyyerar TH Kupioroyia Kal eis Kdopov emt 
Todd ovvnyxel, Kal padior’, av pr exn Pvaw@dés Te 


1 P has rov mpds tov Apioroyeirova Noyor. 


a Aristog. i. § 27. 

> The jury is ‘‘ understood ”’ as the object of the infinitive. 
Perhaps the words have fallen out. The usual interpretation 
of the unamended ms. is ‘‘ turning off his speech-to- 
Aristogeiton and appearing to abandon him.” But 
Demosthenes does the exact opposite. He has not previously 
addressed his speech to Aristogeiton. 

¢ Od. iv. 681. The first part of 1. 687 (krijow Tyreuadxoro 
Saippovos) is omitted from the quotation. 
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free speech not by gates and doors which one might 
very well open....’% Leaving his sense in- 
complete he has made a sudden change and in his 
indignation almost split a single phrase between 
two persons—‘ who—oh you most accursed ’”’—and 
thus, while swinging his speech round on to Aristo- 
geiton and appearing to abandon the Jjury,? he has 
yet by means of the emotion made his appeal to 
them much more direct. Penelope does the same : 


Herald, oh why have they sent thee hither, those high-born 
suitors ? 
Is it to tell the hand-maidens that serve in the house of 
dysseus 
To cease them now from their tasks and make ready a 
feast for the suitors ? 
Would that they never had wooed me nor ever met here in 
our halls, 
Would they might make in my house their last and latest 
of banquets, 
Ye that assemble together and woefully minish our substance! 
. . nor e’er from your fathers 
Heard ye ever at home long ago in the days of your child-. 
hood 
What manner of man was Odysseus.° 


28. That periphrasis contributes to the sublime, 
no one, I fancy, would question. Just as in music 
what we call ornament? enhances the beauty of 
the main theme, so periphrasis often chimes in with 
the literal expression of our meaning and gives it 
a far richer note, especially if it is not bombastic 


¢ This word is used elsewhere of certain intervals which 
were considered a mean between harmony and discord. 
That meaning would not suit this passage. The sense of 
musical ornament or embellishment is appropriate here and 
etymologically probable. Saintsbury suggests ‘* the dominant 
note is more sweetly brought out by accompanying trills 
and harmonies.” 
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\ wv > > ¢ / 7 e \ \ 
2 Kal apovaov add’ Hdéws KEeKpapLevor. ucavos dé 


TobrTo TeKunpidoar Kal IT Adreoy Kara, THY €lo- 
Bodny Tob émiTadiou: epyy peep piv oid ExXovot 
Ta TpoonKovta odtowy atrots, @v TVXOVTES TO- 
pevovTar TiHV elwapyevyv tropeiav, mpoTendbevres 
Kown ev v0 THS Toews, iia 5é ExacTos bo 
TOV TpoonkovTwy.  ovKoby tov Oavarov eimev 
EtLappLevyy Tmopelay TO O€ TETUXNKEVAL TOv vopu- 

Opmevey mpoTropiTray Twa. dnpociav b7r0 Tis Ta. 
Tpidos. dpa 81) Tovrous [epics WYKWOE TV 
vonow, 7, podqy AaBov THY Aebw epeAoTroinge 
Kabdrrep appoviav Twa THY eK THS Tepuppdcews 
Tepiyedpevos evperctav; Kat Hevoddv “‘ mdvov dé 
Too Civ Wdéws TyEewova vopilere, KaA\orov de 
TAVTWVY Kal TO [LUC OST OT OV KTH els Tas ipoxas 
ovyKeKopobe: ETravovpLevou yap p-aov H Tots 
ddAous maou Xatpere ” avtt Tob “‘ rovely OédeTe’ 

" TrOvov Ny Epove Tob Civ Adéws mrovetobe © €lT@v 
Kal TaAN Opmoiws eTEKTELVOS peyaAny TwWd, evvovav 
TO emraiva MpooTrepiwplaaro. Kal TO cyuipnTov 
EKELVO TOO ‘Hpoderov- “ TOV de LKvlewy tots ovAn- 
cacW TO Lepov eveBadev 7 eos OjAevav vovoov. 

29. °Ezixnpov pévrou TO TPA [0 n mepibpaots, 
Ta@v daAdwv mAé€or, el [2 OUP LET PEs Twi Aap- 
Bavoiro: «t0ds yap aBreues mpoomimrer, Kovdo- 

iA 


/ y+ A / \ A 
.Aoyias te olov Kat mayvratov. lev Kal Tov 


TAdrwva (Gewos yap adel mepl oxqua Kav TLow 
aKcaipos ) €v Tots Noprous Aéyovra “ws ovTe ap- 


yupowy O€C aobrov OUTE x puaovv év T7OA«t iOpu- 


pevov eay oiketv’’ diaxAevdlovow, ws et mpdoBara, 


2 Menexenus, 236 vd. > Cyrop. i. 5..12. 
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or discordant but agreeably in harmony. A sufficient 
proof of this is the opening of Plato’s Funeral 
Oration,* ‘“‘ First then in deeds we have given them 
their due reward, and, this won, they pass now along 
the appointed path, escorted all in common by their 
country and each man severally by his kinsmen.” 
Here he calls death an appointed path and their en- 
joyment of due rites a sort of public escort by their 
country. Notice what a supreme dignity this gives to 
the thought ; how he has taken the literal expression 
and made it musical, lapping it, as it were, in the 
tuneful harmonies of his periphrasis. Again Xeno- 
phon says, “ You hold that hard work is a guide to 
the pleasures of life and you have stored in your 
hearts the best and most knightly of all treasures. 
For nothing pleases you so much as praise.” ® By 
saying ““ You make hard work a guide to the pleasures 
of life’ instead of ‘‘ You are willing to work hard,” 
and by similarly expanding the rest of his sentence, 
he has extended his eulogy to include a fine idea. 
Then there is that inimitable phrase in Herodotus : 
“Upon those Scythians that sacked her temple the 
goddess sent a female plague.” ¢ 

29. However it is a risky? business, periphrasis, 
more so than any of the other figures, unless used 
with a due sense of proportion. For it soon falls 
flat; smacks of triviality and slow wits. So that 
critics have even made fun of Plato—always so 
clever at a figure, sometimes unseasonably so — 
for saying in his Laws “that we should not let 
silvern treasure nor golden settle and make a home 
in a city.”” Had he been forbidding people to possess 


¢ i, 105, i.e. one that made them women. The goddess 
was Aphrodite. 
@ Lit. “ perishable,” likely to go bad. 
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/ ’ 4 ~ ~ iyA / 
dnav, exwrAve Kexthoba, SHAov dtu mpoParevov 
av Kat Boevov mAobrov edeyev. 


2 °AdAa yap drdIs brép Ths eis Ta dYynAa THV 
>? 


197 r. 


oynuatwy xpjaews ex mapevOnkys Tooabra Tepido- 

oynoba, Tepevtiave didrate: mavta yap Taira 
mabyntiKwrTépovs Kal ovyKeKwnypevovs amoredet 
tovs Adyous: mdafos de vious peTexes ToTOUTOV, 
omdaov N0os Hdovijs. 

30. ’Ezrevd7) pevtot 7) Too Adyov vonots 7 TE 
dpaois Ta mAciw bu Exarépov SiemrvKrar, ie dn, 
av To0 dpactiKod pépovs H Twa Aowra ETL, TpOG- 
emeacwueba. Tt wev ToWvY % TOV KUpiwy Kat 
peyadorperOv dvoudtwv exdoyn Savpactds ayer 
Kal KaTaKnAet Tovs akovovTas Kal ws ToL Tots 
pyropo. Kat ovyypadebou kat’ aKkpov émuTidevpa, 
weyebos asa KaAAos edrriveray Bapos icxdv KpaTos 
ér. S€ ydvwolv twa Tots Adyous Worrep aydAwace 
KadArioros Sv adris éemavbetv mapacKkevalovoa 
Kat olovel puyiv twa Tots mpaypao. pwvynTucny 
evr etoa, pi) Kal TepiTTOV 7 Tmpos €lddTas SieEvévae. 
das yap T® Ove tOvov Tob vod Ta Kada ovopara. 
6 pevto. ye byxos adt&v od mavTn xpewwdns, 
emel Tols puuKpols mpaypatious tepiTiévar peyadra 
Kal ceuve ovopaTta TavTov ay daivoiTo, Ws El TIS 
TpayiKov mpoowreiov peya maLdl mepilein vymim. 
aAjy ev Lev TOLATEL KALE. . 


, > 
31... . OpentiKwTarov Kal ydvysov, TO 8 "Ava- 


¢ This may be explained by reference to what is said about 
the Iliad and Odyssey in chapter ix. The former, full of 
emotional incidents, is sublime; the latter depends on 
character study and is only agreeable. 

» j.e, the mellowness of age, to be taken in close connexion 
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sheep, says the critic, he would clearly have said 
‘“‘ ovine and bovine treasure.” 

But, my dear Terentianus, this digression must 
suffice for our discussion of the use of figures as 
factors in the sublime. Our conclusion is that they 
all serve to lend emotion and excitement to the 
style. But emotion is as much an element in the 
sublime, as is the study of character in agreeable 
writing.” 

30. Now, since thought and diction often explain 
each other, we must further consider whether there 
are any elements of style still left untouched. It 
is probably superfluous to explain at length to those 
who know, how the choice of the right word and the 
fine word has a marvellously moving and seductive 
effect upon an audience and how all orators and 
historians make this their supreme object. For 
this of itself gives to the style at once grandeur, 
beauty, a classical flavour,? weight, force, strength, 
and a sort of glittering charm, like the bloom on 
the surface of the most beautiful bronzes, and 
endues the facts as it were with a living voice. 
Truly, beautiful words are the very light of thought. 
However, their majesty is not for common use, 
since to attach great and stately words to trivial 
things would be like fastening a great tragic mask 
on a simple child. However in poetry and _ h(istory) 


[Four pages of the us. are here lost.] 
31. ...is most illuminating ° and typical; so, too, 


with what he goes on to say about the mellowing effect of 
time—probably through oxidization—on bronze statues. 

¢ Lit. ‘* gives abundant food for thought.’”’ The subject is 
now metaphor, as one kind of fine phrasing. 
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Kpéovtos “‘ obKéere Opyikins éemvoTpédopar. TavTy 
Kal TO TOO Mcomdumov Kal<tot HT>TOV emratveTov* 
Sia TO dvdAoyov éuor ye onpavTiKwTata eéxew 
Soxet: dmep 6 Kexthtos odk ofS Srws KaTapeu- 


cé A ” ») / 6.6" $C, / > 
detrar. “‘ dewos wv,” dyatv, “6 DtAurros avayKo- 
dayjoa. mpdypata.’ orw dp 6 iwTiopos 
Dy As A , \ ; 


eviote TOO KOGLOoU Tapa TOAD eudavioTLKWTEpoV" 
emuywookerar yap abrobev €k Tob Kowod Biov, TO 
~ ~ AS 
dé otvybes dn moTdTEpov. ovKody ent Tod Ta 
aicypa Kat puTapa TtAnpdvws Kat pel ndovijs 
Evexa trAcoveEias KapTepotvTos TO avayKodayeiv 
Ta mpaypara évapyeorara mapeiAnmTar. WE TWS 
” \ \ ¢ / 66-2 / 29) / 
éyer kat ta ‘Hpoddreva “6 KAcomevns,’ det, 
““uavets Tas é€avTod odpkas Eididiw KaTéTewev 
? / 4 LA , ¢ \ 
eis AemTad, Ews SAov Karaxyopdedwv éavTov d.- 
/ a) Oi6E€ .€ / ov A oN ~ \ 
ébberpev,” Kal “6 IIv0ns ews rodde emt Tis vews 
b] ~ 
€udxeTo, Ews amas KateKpeoupyn0n.’ Tatra yap 
BJ \ / A b] , > > b) > , 
éyyds mapatver Tov ldwrynv, aA ode idiwrever 
TW ONUAVTUKOS. 
an \ 
82. Ilepi Sé mAjPovs [Kat] peradopadv o pev 
a 7 
Kexiduos €orxe ovyxararibecbar rots dvo 7 TO 
mrelorov tpets emi tadTob vopobeTobo. TaTTeEGAau’ 
e ~ ~ 
6 yap Anpoobévns dpos Kal t&v ToLvovTwr, O THs 
/ 
ypelas 5é€ Katpds: ev0a Ta may xXeysdppov diKnv 
eAavverat, Kat THY ToAUTAnPELav abTav Ws avay- 
aA if; 
-Kalav evrad0a auvedéAketar. “‘ dv@pwrou,’ pyot, 


1 xalroe Hrrov émaweroy lannarakis for kal rov émjveror P. 


« A metaphor for a young girl, not uncommon in Greek 
and Latin lyrics. Mid- Victorian humourists thus used 
ssnlhye? 

» Aristotle explains in his Poetics (Ch. xxi. § 11) that a 
large class of metaphors rest on an implied analogy, ¢.g. we 
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with Anacreon’s “‘ No more care I for the Thracian 
colt.2’’ In the same way the phrase used by Theo- 
pompus, though less admirable, seems to me highly 
expressive in virtue of the analogy implied,? though 
Cecilius for some reason finds fault with it. “‘ Philip,” 
he says, “ had a wonderful faculty of stomaching 
things.’ Thus the vulgar phrase sometimes proves 
far more enlightening than elegant language. Being 
taken from our common life it is immediately 
recognized, and what is familiar is halfway to con- 
viction. Applied to one whose greedy ambition 
makes him glad to endure with patience what is 
shameful and sordid, ‘‘ stomaching things ”’ forms a 
very vivid phrase. It is much the same with Hero- 
dotus’s phrases: “In his madness,” he _ says, 
‘““Cleomenes cut his own flesh into strips with a 
dagger, until he made mincemeat of himself and 
perished,’ * and “ Pythes went on fighting in the 
ship until he was all cut into collops.’’* These 
come perilously near to vulgarity, but are not vulgar 
because they are so expressive. 

32. As to the proper number of metaphors, 
Cecilius seems on the side of those who lay down 
a law that two or at the most three should be 
used together. Demosthenes assuredly is the canon 
in these matters too. And what is the occasion 
for their use? Why, the right moment, when 
emotion sweeps on like a flood and inevitably carries 
the multitude of metaphors along it. ‘‘ Men,” he says, 
can call old age the evening of life, because old age: life: : 
evening: day. We might expound the analogy here as, 
insults: Philip :: training breakfasts: an oarsman, 7.¢. they 
are **stomached ”’ for some ulterior motive. Theopompus of 


Chios was a fourth-century historian. 
© Herod. vi. 75. “ Herod. vii. 181. 
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““ wrapot Kal KdAakes, HKPWTNPLAGLLEVOL TAS EaUTOYV 
EKAOTOL marpioas, Ty éAevbepiav TpOTrEeTWMKOTES 
TpOoTEpov Diam, vuvl de “AreEdvdpw, Th yaorpt 
peTpobyres Kat Tots aioxLorous Thy evoatpoviar, 
Thv & éXevbepiav Kal TO wndeva exew SeaTdTHy, & 
Tois mpotepov “EAAnow dopo. Tov ayala@y jnoav Kat 
Kavoves, avatetpopotes. evtatOa td TAnOEr TOV 
TpomlK@v O KaTa TOV mpodoT@v émumpoobet tod 
pytopos Oupds. didmep 6 pev "AprotroréAns Kat 6 
Wecddpaoros peirlypara daci twa thv Opacedv 
eivat Tadra petadopay, TO “‘ womrepet’”’ Pavar Kat 
‘olovet’’ kat “el ypy) Todrov elmeiy Tov TpoTrov © 
Kat “et det TOLPAKWOVVEUT LUTE POV Aefau. 7” yap 
drroripunous, pact, ¢ (ara Ta ToAUNpAa: eyo d€ Kal 
TAOTA Mev amodexopuce, Opws dE mArGovs Kal TOMuNS 
peetadop@v, Omep epyy Kam Tov oXnHaTwr, TO 
evKaLpa Kat opodpa may Kal TO yevvatov vos 
eval dy tora TWa dreEipappara, 6Te TH poliw Tijs 
popds TavTt mépuKev a dmravra. TaAha Trapact pew Kal 
mpowbeiv, uaGrdov dé Kat ws dvayKata mdvTws eto- 
mpatrecbar Ta TapaBora., Kal ovK €@ TOV dix poar ny 
oxyordlew wept tov Tod mAnGovs éeheyyov dua TO 
ovvevOovoray TO déyovtt. aArArAa pv EB ye tais 
TOT YopLaLs Kal duaypagats ovK dAAo TL ovTWS 
KATAONLOYTLKCOV os ob auvexets Kal emdrAAnrou 
TpOToL. ov Ov Kal Tapa Fevopavre 7 a TavOpwmivov 
OKIVOUS aVaTOLT TOpTUKOS KQL €TU pahdov diva. 
Cwypapetrar Beiws Tapa t@ UAdtww. tHv poev 
Kepadny adrTod pnow ax pdrrodw, ioOuov d€ peeoov 
ne ones peTa€D TOO or7Gous Tov avyeva, 
ohovdvrous Te breoTynptyGai dnow otov aorpoduyyas 
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ON THE SUBLIME, xxxir. 2-5 
“of evil life, flatterers, who have each foully mutilated 
their own country and pledged their liberty in a cup 
of wine first to Philip and now to Alexander, men who 
measure happiness by their bellies and their basest 
appetites, and have strewn in ruins that liberty and 
freedom from despotism which to Greeks of older days 
was the canon and standard of all that was good.” 4 
Here it is the orator’s indignation against the traitors 
which screens the multitude of metaphors. Accord- 
ingly, Aristotle and Theophrastus say that bold 
metaphors are softened by inserting “as if” or 
pasmtewerels  oYrseif tone iiay | s2yiso: Ore" ip 
one may risk the expression.” The disparage- 
ment, they tell us, mitigates the audacity of the 
language. I accept this, but at the same time, as I 
said in speaking of “figures,” the proper antidote 
for a multitude of daring metaphors is strong and 
timely emotion and genuine sublimity. These by 
their nature sweep everything along in the forward 
surge of their current, or rather they positively 
demand bold imagery as essential to their effect, 
and do not give the hearer time to examine how 
many metaphors there are, because he shares the 
excitement of the speaker. 

Moreover in the treatment of a commonplace and 
in descriptions there is nothing so expressive as a 
sustained series of metaphors. It is thus that in 
Xenophon? the anatomy of the human tabernacle 
is magnificently depicted, and still more divinely in 
Plato. The head he calls the citadel of the body, 
the neck is an isthmus built between the head and 
chest, and the vertebrae, he says, are planted 


9 De cor. 296. >’ Memorabilia, i. 4. 5. 
¢ Timaeus, 65 c-85 k. 
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198r. Kal THY Lev HOOVYAV avEpwrrots elvar KaKOd déAcap, 
yAdocav d€ yetoews Sokipuov dvaupa dé Tov 
prcBdv Thy Kapdiav Kal myynv Too Tepipepomevov 
apodpOs aiparos, els THY Sopv opuKny olKnow 
KATATETAyWEVyV* Tas (Oe dvadpouas Tov mépwr 
ovopaler orevwmovs: “7H Se mmonoee THs Kapdias 
ev TH TOV dewav mpoodoxig Kal TH Tob Ovpod 
emeyEpoel, emetoy) dua mupos* Hv, emiKoupiay jn- 
yavwpevor, pynoi, “Thy Tod mAcvovos id€av 
evepurevouy, pahareny Kat dvo.ypov Kal onpayyas 
evTOS exovoay O7rotov pdhaypa, | i 6 Ouos omer’ 
ev adTh Céon, mddoa els baretKov bey Avpaivyrac.” 
Kal THY peev TOV em Bupuday olKnow mMpooetmev ws 
yuvarKwverey, THY TOO Oupod de womep av8pwvirw: 
TOV ye nV onlive. TaV EVTOS peayetov, fe obev TAy - 
povpevos TOV droKaBarpopeveny peyas Kal Urrovhos 
avéera.” “pera Sé ratra oap€i wavta,’ doi, 
‘xateoklacav, mpoBoAnyv ta&v efwbev THY odpKa, 
otov TO, TAH LATO, mpobemevor. vopmny d€ capK@v 
eon) TO aipa ie Tis dé Tpopijs EvEKa., pot,  Ou- 
wxerevouy TO oGe., TEUVOVTES womEp ev KNTOUS 
dxeTOoUs, WS EK Twos vdparos ETLOVTOS, dparod 
ovTos avAdvos Tob TUpLATOS, Ta TOV or \eBaav péou 
vapor. yvika de a Tehevt7) TaApaorh, AveoOai 
no. Ta THS buys olovel vews metowara, pcOetobat 
TE adriy édevbepay. rabra Kal Ta TapamAnova 
6 peuple arta eat €&fs: amdxpn d€ Ta dednwpeva, 
logy. ws peydAat TE dvow etotv ai TporruKal, Kal os 
dunAomrovov at  perapopat, Kal OTL Ot Tradnrucol Kal 
dpaotikol Kara TO TAEtoToV adrats xaipovat TOTOL. 


1 $id wupds cf. Plat. Zim. 70 c 3 (Burnet) for didaupos P. 
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beneath like hinges; pleasure is evil’s bait for man, 
and the tongue is the touchstone of taste. The 
heart is a knot of veins and the source whence the 
blood runs vigorously round, and it has its station 
in the guard-house of the body. The passage-ways 
of the body he calls alleys, and “ for the leaping of 
the heart in the expectation of danger or the arising 
of wrath, since this was due to fiery heat, the gods 
devised a support by implanting the lungs, making 
them a sort of buffer, soft and bloodless and full of 
pores inside, so that when anger boiled up in the heart 
it might throb against a yielding surface and get 
no damage.’ The seat of the desires he compares 
to the women’s apartments and the seat of anger 
to the men’s. The spleen again is the napkin of 
the entrails, ‘ which is filled with the offscourings 
and thus becomes swollen and fetid.” ‘“‘ After this,” 
he goes on, “ they shrouded the whole in a covering 
of flesh, like a felt mat, to shield it from the outer 
world.” Blood he calls the fodder of the flesh, and 
adds, ‘“‘ For purposes of nutriment they irrigated 
the body, cutting channels as one does in a garden, 
and thus, the body being a conduit full of passages,# 
the streams in the veins were able to flow as it were 
from a running stream.’ And when the end comes, 
“the soul,’ he says, “is loosed like a ship from its 
moorings and set free.’ These and thousands of 
similar metaphors occur throughout. ‘Those we have 
pointed out suffice to show that figurative writing 
has a natural grandeur and that metaphors make for 
sublimity : also that emotional and descriptive 
passages are most glad of them. However, that the 


4 Lit. perforated. 
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OTL EVTOL Kal 7) Xphois TOV TpdTwWY, Worep TaAAA 
mavTa Kadd €v Adyous, Tmpoaywyov del mpds TO 
detpov, SfAov 76n, Kav ey pn Adyw. é€ml yap 
tovtois Kat Tov IlAdtwva ody HRvota diacvpovor, 
ToAAd.Kis worep bo Bakyeias Twos TOV Adywv eis 
aKpadTovs Kal amyvets perapopas Kai eis dAAy- 
yopiKov oTdudov expepopevov. “od yap pddvov 
emwoew, noiv, “ote todw elvar <det> dileyv 
KPATHpOS KEKEpacpEryY, OD pLawdpevos [ev oivos 
eyKexupevos Cet, Koraldpuevos 8 tad vidovros 
erépov Geobd Kadnv Kowwviavy aBwv ayabov méua 
Kat peTpiov amepyalera.” vidovra yap, daci, 
Geov 70 vdwp Aéyew, KorAaow dé TH Kpaow, TroUN- 
Tob TWos TH Ovte odxi VidoVTOS eoTL. Tots TOLOU- 
Tous eAaTTwHmacw emyeipOv Guws avTo Kal 6 
KexiAwos ev tots tmep Avoiov ovyypdpacw 
arebdppyoev TH mavti Avotav dapeivw IAdtwvos 
aropyvacbar, Svat mdfeor ypnodevos aKpirors: 
pray yap tov Avoiav ods otd’ abros abrov, duws 
padrov prcet TH wavti WAdtwva 7% Avotav dure?. 
mAnv otros ev bo piAoverkias obdé Ta Oeuara 
opodoyovpeva, Kabdrep OHOn. ws yap avapaprnrov 
Kai Kafapov Tov pytopa tpodeper ToAAayy Sunwap- 
Tnuevov Tod IlAarwvos: ro 8’ Hv dpa ovxt ToLodTOV, 
ovoe oAlyou Set. 

33. Deépe 37, AdBwpev 7TH ovt. Kabapov twa 


pe \ 3 4 KX eer >. ihe / > 
‘ OVYYPAPea KAL AVEY YTOV. ap OUK AgloVv EOTL 


tamophca. wept avtobd TovTov KaboAKas, moTEpoV 
MOTE KpEtTTOV EV TrOLHMAcL Kal Adyois péeyeOos ev 
Eviois OunuapTnmevors 7) TO GUVpLLETPOV Lev eV TOtS 
Katopbwpacw vyres O€ TaVTN Kal dd\amTWTOV; Kal 
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use of metaphor, like all the other beauties of style, 
always tempts writers to excess is obvious without 
my stating it. Indeed it is for these passages in 
particular that critics pull Plato to pieces, on the 
ground that he is often carried away by the intoxica- 
tion of his language into harsh and intemperate meta- 
phor and allegorical bombast. “It is by no means 
easy tosee, he says, © that a city needs mixing like a 
wine-bowl, where the mad wine seethes as it is poured 
in, but is chastened by the other sober god and 
finding good company makes an excellent and 
temperate drink.”* To call water “a sober god ”’ 
and mixing “chastisement,’’ say the critics, is the 
language of a poet who is far from sober. 

Cecilius, too, laying his finger on such defects as 
this, has actually had the face to declare in his writings 
in praise of Lysias that Lysias is altogether superior 
to Plato. Here he has given way to two uncritical 
impulses: for though he loves Lysias even better 
than himself, yet his hatred for Plato altogether 
outweighs his love for Lysias. However he is the 
victim of prejudice and even his premisses are not, as 
he supposed, admitted. For he prefers his orator on 
the ground that he is immaculate and never makes 
a mistake, whereas Plato is full of mistakes. But the 
truth, we find, is different, very different indeed. 

33. Suppose we illustrate this by taking some 
altogether immaculate and unimpeachable writer, 
must we not in this very connexion raise the general 
question: Which is the better in poetry and in 
prose, grandeur with a few flaws or correct com- 
position of mediocre quality, yet entirely sound and 
impeccable? Yes, and we must surely ask the 


@ Laws, vi. (73 c. 
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ETL v7) Ata, TOTEPOV MOTE at mAcious GpeTal TO 
mpwtetov ev Aéyors 4 7) aut i wetLous duKaiws a ay PEpowro ; 
€or! yap TAOT oiKeto, TOLS TrEpL vipous oKenpara Kal 
2 eTmuKploews e€ amavTos Sedpueva. eyw 8° oda per, 
ws aut breppeyelets pois HKLOTA Kabapat: TO 
yap ev Taytt acpyBes KWdvvos _puKpornTos, ev O€ 
Tots poeyeteow, G@omep €v tots dyav mAovrots, 
eval Te xen KaL TapoAvywpovpevov" pyTore de 
TobTo Kal dvayKatov H, TO Tas pev TaTEWas Kat 
poeoas puoers Oud TO pdayy TroparivOuvevely ponde 
epieotau TOV AKpav dva.apTHTous ws él TO mod 
Kal daopaheorépas Ovajtevew, Ta O€ peydAa €7- 
3 opahh Ou’ avTo yweobat TO peyeDos. aAAa pay ovde 
eKetvo ayvod 70 SevrEpor, ore pvoet mévra ra 
avOpurreva 70 Tob XEtpovos del paAAov € emuywe- 
OKETAL Kal TOV [ev apaprnpdroy dveEdAeurros 7 7 
Evy TOpPapLever, TOV KaA@V dé Taxews daroppet. 
4 Capertee d ovk oXya Kal avros dpapTnLara 
‘Opgpov Kal TOV dAAwy Oot peyLoroL, Kat 
frsora, Tots TralopLaow dpEecKO[eEvos, OUws de ovyx 
GpapTypLara peGAdov avra exovoua Kahay n Tap ~ 
opdpara ou’ dpéhevav cikf Tov Kal ws eruXev v0 
199 v. peyaropvias dveTLoTaTons TOpevyvey Mev a, ovddev 
ATTOV OlpLat Tas jetLovas apeTas, el Kal p17) eV maou 
OvopahiCover, THY Too mpwretou bfpov pahov Gael 
hépecbat, Kav <b pa du’ Evos ETEpov, THs peyano- 
ppoovy7s avrhs eveka* emeltovye Kal dmrwros 6 
“AmroAAwvios ev Tots “Apyovatrais TouTHS Kav 
Tots BovxodAucots TAN odyov TOV efwbev 6 0 Oeo- 
KpiTos emiTvyéoTatos: ap obv “Opnpos 6 dv aAXov 7) 
"AmrodAAwvuos ebédous yevéobar; Ti dé "Epatoobevns 
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further question whether in literature the first prize 
is rightly due to the largest number of merits cr 
to the merits that are greatest in themselves. 
These inquiries are proper to a treatise on the 
sublime and on every ground demand decision. 
Now I am well aware that the greatest natures are 
least immaculate. Perfect precision runs the risk 
of triviality, whereas in great writing as in great 
wealth there must needs be something overlooked. 
Perhaps it is inevitable that the humble, mediocre 
natures, because they never run any risks, never aim at 
the heights, should remain to a large extent safe from 
error, while in great natures their very greatness spells 
danger. Not indeed that I am ignorant of this second 
point, that whatever men do is always inevitably 
regarded from the worst side: faults make an in- 
eradicable impression, but beauties soon slip from our 
memory. I have myself noted a good many faults in 
Homer and the other greatest authors, and though 
these slips certainly offend my taste, yet I prefer 
to call them not wilful mistakes but careless over- 
sights, let in casually almost and at random by 
the heedlessness of genius. In spite, then, of these 
faults I still think that great excellence, even if 
it is not sustained throughout at the same level, 
should always be voted the first prize, if for nothing 
else, for its inherent nobility. Apollonius, for 
instance, in his Argonautica is an impeccable poet 
and Theocritus—except in a few extraneous matters 
—is supremely successful in his pastorals. Yet 
would you not rather be Homer than Apollonius ? 
And what of Eratosthenes ¢ in his Erigone ? Wholly 


* Versatile scholar of the third century 3B.c., who wrote 
history, geography, astronomy, literary criticism, and other 
poems besides the elegy here mentioned. 
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5 &v TH “Hpvyovy (dca wavrwv yap. GyuchnTov TO Toln- 


200 r. 


pearvov) ‘Apxdoxou TOAAG Kal dvovKovounra TApa- 
ovpovTos, KaKetvns Tis exBoAns Tob Sauoviov 
TVEVUATOS yy 770 VOOV ta€ar dvoKodov, cpa 57) 
peilav mouths; tid év pédect paGAdov av eivat 
Bakyvridys €edovo 7) Ilivdapos Kat ev tpaywdia 
"Twv 6 Xtos 7 v7 Ala YodokAjs; éemevd7) ot pev 
adiaTTwToL Kal ev TO yAadup@ TavTy Kexahhe- 
ypapnpuevol, 6 0€ I1ivSapos Kat 0 LopokAns ore pev 
otov mavta emupAéyovo. TH dopa, oBérvevtar O° 
ardyors moAAaKts Kal mimTovow druxeorara. 7 
ovdels o ay a) ppovary € EVOS Opaparos, Tob Oidimodos, 
els TavTO ovis TA “Lavos GY TUT YLT ALTO effs. 
34. Ei 3’ ape, pea) TO peyeDec KpivouTo Ta 
katoplupara, ovTWs Gav Kal “Yrrepidns T@ Tavtt 
Tpo€exot Anpoobevovs. cor yap adrod moAv- 
wvoTepos Kal mAclous apeTas exwv, Kal oyeddov 
UTaKpos ev maow ws 6 mévtabAos, WoTe TOV bev 
Tpwretwv ev dmac. Tay dAAwy aywvioTtav dei- 
mealat, mpwrevew dé THV idtwrdv. 6 pe ye 
‘Yrepidns mpos TH tavta e€w ye THs ovvOéoews 
puywetobar ta Anpoobévera Katopbwmata Kal Tas 
Avovaxas ex meput7oo mrepretAnpev apeTas TE Kal 
Xepuras: Kat yap Aadet [ETO agedetas, ev0a xXPN, 
Kal ov TavTa efs Kal povorovus, os o Anpo- 
abévns Aéyerat, TO Te HOLKOV Exet peta yAvKUTHTOS 
vy Aia’ ATas Efyndvvdpevov: adatol te mept adrov 


1 yh Aia Richards for 760 P. 


* Lit. ill-arranged, undigested matter. 
® Each of the five contests of the Pentathlon would 
doubtless be won by a different specialist, but the all-round 
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blameless as the little poem is, do you therefore 
think him a greater poet than Archilochus with all 
the manifold irrelevance? he carries on his flood; 
greater than those outbursts of divine inspiration, 
which are so troublesome to bring under any rule? 
In lyrics, again, would you choose to be Bacchylides 
rather than Pindar, or in tragedy Ion of Chios 
rather than (save the mark!) Sophocles? In both 
cases the former is impeccable and a master of 
elegance in the smooth style. On the other hand 
Pindar and Sophocles sometimes fire the whole land- 
scape as they sweep across it, while often their fire 
is unaccountably quenched and they fall miserably 
flat. Yet would anyone in his senses give the single 
tragedy of Oedipus for all the works of Ion in a row? 

34. If excellence were to be judged by the number 
of merits and not by greatness, Hypereides would then 
be altogether superior to Demosthenes. He has more 
strings to his lute and his merits are more numerous. 
He may almost be said to come a good second in every 
competition, like the winner of the Pentathlon. In 
each contest he loses to the professional champion, 
but comes first of the amateurs Besides re- 
producing all the virtues of Demosthenes, except 
his skill in arrangement,’ Hypereides has, moreover, 
embraced all the merits and graces of Lysias. He 
talks plainly, where necessary, does not make all 
his points in a monotonous series, as Demosthenes 
is said to do, and has the power of characterization, 
seasoned, moreover (Heaven knows) by simplicity and 
charm. Then he has an untold store of polished 


athlete who was second in each contest would win the 
prize. 

¢ Or “composition ’’ in the sense in which art-critics use 
the word. 
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elow doreiopot, pUKT Tp TONTUKWTATOS, edyevera, 
TO Kara, Tas etpwvelas eUTaXAaLoTpOV, CKWELATA 
ovK adpovoa ovd avaywya, Kata Tovs “ArriKods 
wore? ¢ sipoee) , / > / 
exelvous dAas’ éemikeieva, Siacuppos Te emdeELos 
\ \ \ A 
Kat 7oAD TO KWULKOV Kal peTA TraLdLGs evoTdyoU 
/ A ~ 
KEVTpoV, apiyTov de elmeivy TO Ev maou TOvTOLS 
/ 
era poouTov’ ourioacbat TE mpoopveoraros, ETL 
de pv0odoyhoat KEXUPLEVNS Kal ev dyp@ TVEVILATL 
7 
duefodeboar, ert EVKOpLTS aKpws, womep dyueer 
Ta ev trept THY AnTw TrounTiKwTEpa, TOV B° émL- 
4 > “a ¢€ ? BQ? ” ” 
TapLov emderkTUK Bs, ws ovK oid et tis adAdos, 


3 dveDero. 0 be Anpoodevns avn bomoinros adudxuTos, 


200 v. 


HKLOTO. dypos nH EMBELKTUCOS, dmdvT ov ef9s Trav 
Tpoeipnpevany KaTa TO mAéov. dj10Lp0s eva ev 
yeAotos elvar Pidlerar Kat doretos, od yédwra 
KLWeEt LaNov 7 n KkarayeAdrat, oTav € eyyilew 7) 
TO emixapis <ivae, TOTE TTA€ov apiotarar. TO ye 
TOL TEpL Dpvvys % n ‘AOnvoyevous Aoyid.ov € emUXelpy)- 
cas ypddew Ere paAov av “Varepiony ovveoTnoer. 
aad’ erred TEp, ofwat, Ta ev Oarépov Kaha, Kal 
et ToAAa, 6 ops apeyen, kapdin vypovTos a apya Kat 
TOV aucpoaray HpEewetv E@VvTa (ovdets yoov ‘Yrrepi- 
Onv avaywwcKkwy poBetrar), 6 O€ evOev Edw Tob 
peyadopveotatov Kal em GkKpov apeTas ovvTeTE- 
Acopevas, dymyopias tovov, euibvya mdaly, srept- 
ovotay ayyxivovav Taxos, €v0a 51) Kaiptov,” THY aTacw 


1 Gas Tucker for ad’ P. 
2 xalpcov Richards for xépiov P. 


¢ In his Deliacos, in which he upheld Athens’ claim to 
the presidency of the Delian temple. 

>’ A copy of the speech against Athenogenes was dug up 
in Egypt in 1888. The defence of Phryne, famous for the 
story of her disrobing in court, is lost. . 
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wit, urbane sarcasm, well-bred elegance, supple 
turns of irony, jests neither tasteless nor ill-bred, 
apposite according to the best models of Attic wit, 
clever satire, plenty of pointed ridicule and well- 
directed fun, and therewithal what I may call an 
inimitable fascination. Nature endowed him fully 
with the power of evoking pity and also of telling 
a tale fluently and winding his way through a 
description with facile inspiration, while he is also 
admirably versatile. His story of Leto,? for instance, 
is highly poetical and his Funeral Oration an almost 
unsurpassed example of ashow piece. Demosthenes, 
on the other hand, has no gift of characterization 
or of fluency, is far from facile and no show orator. 
Speaking generally, he has no part in any one of 
the merits we have just mentioned. When he is 
forced into attempting a jest or a witty passage, 
he rather raises the laugh against himself; and when 
he tries to achieve something like charm, he is 
farther from it than ever. If he had tried to write 
the little speech on Phryne or Athenogenes,? he 
would have recommended Hypereides still further 
to our favour. Still I feel that the beauties of 
Hypereides, many as they are, yet lack grandeur ; 
they are dispassionate, born of sober sense, and 
do not trouble the peace of the audience. No 
one, for instance, is panic-stricken while reading 
Hypereides. But Demosthenes no sooner “ takes up 
the tale ’’* than he shows the merits of great genius 
in their most consummate form, sublime intensity, 
living emotion, redundance, readiness, speed—where 
speed is in season—and his own unapproachable 


¢ A Homeric phrase used of one minstrel taking up the 
tale where the other dropped it. 
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> / / \ , > \ A 
ampooirov dewdTyTAa Kal Svvapi, EeTrELd7) TabTa, 
/ by. 
ppt, ws OedreuTTa dew Swpnpara. (od yap 
elaretv Depurov avOparmiva.) abpoa es eauTov eomra- 
cev, dud TOOTO ois Exe KaAOis ATravTas aEl VLKE Kal 
\ ea wa 
Uirép dv ovK éxyeL WoTrepel KaTaBpovTa Kal KaTa- 
/ > ~ lat 
déyyer Tos am aidvos pytopas: Kal OGrTov av 
Tis Kepavvots depopevois avravoifar Ta oupara 
6 BD > a aA > / > / 
dvvatto 7 avTopladujoat Tots emadAnAous EKetwou 
mabeow. 
> \ A 
Ent pévtoe tod TlAdtwvos Kat addy tis 
9 €. ” 4 >) A 4 ~ 
€oTw, ws ednv, duadopd. od yap peyéler TaV 
> an b) \ \ n~ / \ / 2. ~ 
apetav adda Kal TO TAHOE TOAD AEiTOpeEVvos avTOU 
Avoias 6pws mArelov ere Tots apapTymacw TeEpiT- 
reve 7 Tats apeTats AeimeTat. Ti ToT ovbv €ldoV OF 
iadfeou exeivor kal TOV peyioTwy eTopeEapevor THS 
ovyypadys, Tis 6° ev dmracw dx piBeias drrepppov- 
Cares ; m™pos moAdots aAdAous exelvo, OTL 7) vous 
od Tamewov Huds Cov ovd ayevves Expwe TOV 
» ? 
avOpwrov, arr ws eis pmeydAnv twa Taviyupw 
\ / 
els TOV Blov Kal els TOV OVTTAVTA KOGpOV ETayovTA 
/ A lon 
Beards twas Tav ocdwy adThs eoopévous Kat 
piroripordrous dywvior as, edOds apaxov EpWTa. 
evepuoey 1 TeOv Tats wvyats mavros aet TOO peydAou 
Kal ws pos nuUas Saysovwrepov. SidTmep TH 
£ \ / ~ > / > 3 
Gewpla Kal diavola THs avOpwrivyns éemBoAjs ovd 
a > ~ 
6 avptras KOopos apKel, GAAA Kal Tovs TOD TeEpL- 
/ 
éyovtos moAAdKtis Gpous eKBaivovow at emtvovat 
\ yA {A 2 vA \ / 7 
Kal €l tis meptBAdarto ev KUKAw Tov Biov, dow 
~ / 
mAéov €xet TO TEpiTTOV ev TAaL Kal weya Kal KaAcY, 


/ ” \ is / ” “~ 
4 rayéws eloeTat mpos a yeyovapev. evlev duvaikas 
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power of rhetoric: snatching into his arms all the 
wealth of these strange, heaven-sent gifts — it 
would be impious to call them human—he thus by 
those beauties that he has invariably defeats all 
comers, and to make up for those he lacks, he seems 
to dumbfounder the world’s orators with his thunder 
and lightning. You could sooner open your eyes 
to the descent of a thunderbolt than face unwinking 
his repeated outbursts of emotion. 

35. In the case of Plato the distinction, mentioned 
above,* is different. Lysias is far inferior both in 
the greatness and the number of his merits ; and the 
excess of his faults is still greater than the defect 
of his merits. What then was in the mind of those 
demigods who aimed only at what is greatest in 
writing and scorned detailed accuracy ? Among 
many other things this, that Nature has distinguished 
man, as a creature of no mean or ignoble quality. 
As if she were inviting us rather to some great 
gathering, she has called us into life, into the whole 
universe, there to be spectators of all that she has 
made and eager competitors for honour; and she 
therefore from the first breathed into our hearts 
an unconquerable passion for whatever is great and 
more divine than ourselves. Thus within the scope 
of human enterprise there lie such powers of con- 
templation and thought that even the whole universe 
cannot satisfy them, but our ideas often pass beyond 
the limits that enring us. Look at life from all 
sides and see how in all things the vast, the great, the 
beautiful stand supreme, and you will soon realize 
the object of our creation. So it is by some natural 


@ 4.e, the distinction between Plato and Lysias. See 
chapter xxii. 
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3 / \ 3 b) \ A ca 4 
Tws ayowevor pa At’ od Ta puKpa petOpa Bavyud- 
> \ lod \ / > \ A A 
Copev, et Kal dtavyh Kai xpyowa, adda rov NetAov 
A ed BD! ¢ “a AY > ” A A 
Kat “lorpov 7 Pijvov, moAv 8 ere paAov TOV 
’"Qkeavov, odd€ nye TO Ud HUdV TouTt pdroyiov 
SOE ier Emel Kabapov owle: TO Peyyos, 
exmdntropcba t&v obpaviwy paAdov, Kalrou 70 
AdKis emuoKkoToumEevwy, ovde THY THS Atrvue 
KpaTnpwv aktobavpacrorepov vopyilowev, is at 
avaxoal métpous te ek Pvdob Kal dAovs dxGous 


, ~ A 
avapépovot Kal moTapovs eviore Tob ynyevots 
fe 


exeivou Kal avTod povov mpoxéovow mupds. a 
emt Tov TOLOUTUY ATAVT WV exeiv" av elrouser, as 
e070 ptoTov pev avOpusrrots TO Xperddes n Kab 
avayKatov, Oavpacror | oo opws ael TO Tapdado€ov. 
36. Odnobv € emt ye TOV ev Aoyous peyahopuav, ep 
av ovKéer e&w THs Xpetas Kal wWdereias mimres 
TO peyelos, mpoonker ovvPewpetv avrobev, 6 ore TOU 
avapapTyTov TOAD apeaTt@res of THALKODTOL GpWwS 
mavTEs eto eravw tot Ovntot: Kal Ta pe aAAa 
TOUS Xpwpevous avOpwrrous éAéyyxet, TO oe vihos 
eyyus Qipet _ beyadoppoowrns Oeot. Kal TO pev 
dmraorov ov éyeTau, TO peya de Kal Gavpalerac. 


27t xp) mpos TOUTOLS ETL Aéyew Ws exeivey TOV 
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avo pav EKAOTOS aTaVvTA Ta oddAuata evi é€- 
cwvetrat moAdxes vipev Kal KaTophapare, Kal TO 
KUPLWTATOV, ws, el ye exhefas TO ‘Opnpov, TO 
Anpoobevous, TO ITAdrwvos, TOV dw dgou 51) 
PéeyloToL TapamTwHpata mavTa oudce ovvabpoi- 
cevev, eAaxLaTov av TL, UaAAov 8’ ovdé moAAOOTH[ULO- 
pov av evpebein Ta exeivois Tots Hpwou TavTY 
Katoplovpéevwv. dia Tat’ 6 was adrots aiwy Kat 
Bios, od Suvdpevos tro tot POdvov mapavolas 
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instinct that we admire, surely not the small streams, 
clear and useful as they are, but the Nile, the Danube, 
the Rhine, and far above all, the sea. The little 
fire we kindle for ourselves keeps clear and steady, 
yet we do not therefore regard it with more amaze- 
ment than the fires of Heaven, which are often 
darkened, or think it more wonderful than the 
craters of Etna in eruption, hurling up rocks and 
whole hills from their depths and sometimes shooting 
forth rivers of that pure Titanic fire. On all this 
I would only say that what is useful and indeed 
necessary is cheap enough; it is always the unusual 
which wins our wonder. 

36. In dealing, then, with writers of genius, whose 
grandeur is of a kind that comes within the limits of 
use and profit, we must at the outset form the con- 
clusion that, while they are far from unerring, yet 
they are all more than human. Other qualities prove 
their possessors men, sublimity lifts them near the 
mighty mind of God. Correctness escapes censure : 
greatness earns admiration as well. We need hardly 
add that each of these great men again and again 
redeems all his mistakes by a single touch of 
sublimity and true excellence ; and, what is finally 
decisive, if we were to pick out all the faults 
in Homer, Demosthenes, Plato and all the other 
greatest authors and put them together, we should 
find them a tiny fraction, not the ten-thousandth 
part, of the true excellence to be found on every 
page of these demi-gods. That is why the judgement 
of all ages, which no jealousy can prove to be amiss, 


¢ As the grandeurs of Nature, e.g. volcanoes, do not. 
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e ~~ i b) , \ uu \ ” 
aAdvat, dépwv amédwkev TA VUKNTHPLA Kal axXpt 
~ > Y 

viv avadaipera pvdAdrre. Kal EouKe THPHCGEW, 


€or av vowp TE pen Kal Sevdpea pakpa reOnAy. 


TpOS LEVTOL ye TOV ypapovra, ws 6 KoAooa0s 6 
TpsapTn LEvos ov Kpelrrov 7 6 IloAuKAeirov Sopv- 

Bopos, TopaKerTau mpos mroAXots <aMots> €lely, 
ore emt puev TEXVNS Oovpaterar TO axpipéoratov, 
em O€ TOV pvotk@v Epywv | To peyebos, dicer dé 
Aoyucov 6 6 avOpwros: Kart pv avOpudvroy Cnretrae 
TO G|LoLov avOpame, emt O€ TOD Adyou TOU bmepaipov, 
os edn, TO, avOpwrwa. TPOOKEL | d° 6uws (ava- 
Kapomret yap emt TH apxnv ney TOU UrropyTLaros 
uP mapaivedts), €melon) TO [Lev adudmreTov ws emt 
TO TOND TEXUNS €orl KaTop0wua, TO 5 ev bmrEpoxh 
aAnv ovx OLOTOVOV peyadodvias, BonPnwa TH 
hvoet maven tropiCeabar THY TEXY NY’ H yap ar An - 
Aovxta TOUTWY tows yevour” av To TéAELov. rooatra 
Hv avayKatov brrep Tov mporebevTay EmLuKptVat 
CKEULpLaATwV: yapéTw O° ExaoTos ots 7deTaL. 

37. Tats d€ petadopats yeurridow (€mravir€ov 
yap) at mapaBoAat Kal eEiKoves, ekElvn [L0vOV 
TapaAAaTTOVdaL . . . 


BB. gt hua) OTOL ral ai Tovadrai: “ el poy TOV éy- 
Kédhadov ev Tats mr€pvaus KATATE TOT LEVOV popeire.”” 
dud7rEp <idevau xpn TO peXpl TO TAapoploTeov € EKa~ 

\ if / 
OTOV' TO YAP EVLOTE TIEPALTEPW TPOEKTLTTEW avaLtpEet 


¢ Quoted in Plato, Phaedrus, 264 c, as part of an epitaph 
said to have been written for Midas. 

>This statue by the great fifth-century sculptor was 
regarded as a canon of the true proportion. The statement 
is probably in Cecilius’s treatise. ¢ See chapter ii. 
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has awarded them the crown of victory, guarding 
it as their inalienable right, and is likely so to 
preserve it, 


So long as the rivers run and the tall trees flourish in green.@ 


As to the statement that the faulty Colossus is 
no better than Polycleitus’s spearman,? there are 
many obvious answers to that. In art we admire 
accuracy, in nature grandeur; and it is nature that 
has given man the power of using words. Also 
we expect a statue to resemble a man, but in 
literature, as I said before, we look for something 
greater than human. However, to come back again 
to the doctrine with which we began our treatise,° 
since the merit of impeccable correctness is, generally 
speaking, due to art, and sublimity, though not 
sustained, to genius, it is proper that art should 
always assist Nature. Their co-operation may thus 
result in perfection. This much had to be said to 
decide the questions before us. But everyone is 
welcome to his own taste. 

37. To return to metaphors. Closely akin to 
them are illustration and imagery. The only 
difference is . 


[Two pages of the us. are here lost. | 


38. . . .4 Laughable also are such things as “If 
you do not carry your brains trodden down in your 
heels.”” One must know, then, where to draw the 
line in each case. The hyperbole is sometimes 


“ He has returned to the topics from which he digressed 
towards the end of chapter xxxii., where the comparison 
of Plato and Lysias led to the discussion of faultlessness 
and genius, just concluded. The ms. resumes with the 
discussion of hyperbole. 
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TH darepBoAny Kal To. Tovabro. DrrEpTElvojLevoa, 
xaharar, eo” ore d€ Kal els drrevavTL@oets dvre- 
TEPUGTATAL. 6 yoobv looxparns ovK old omws 
mavoos mpayywa emalev dua THY TOO navra avgn- 
TUK@S eGéhew Aéyew dirdoTysiav.  €oTe pey yap 
tmdbeots atT@ Tov Tavnyupucod Aoyou, ws 7” 
“AOnvateny modus Tats els tovs “E mvas evEep- 
yeotats dmepBahher TH Aaxedayrovio, 6 8 ev0vs 
ev TH eloBoAf Tatra TiOnow: a emer ot Adyot 
TooavTny EXovOL vvapuy, wot oldv 7° eivar Kal Ta 
peydAa Tamewa Tounoae Kal Tots juuxpots Tepe 
Oeivar péyeDos Kal TO maAacd, Kawas eimely Kal 
mepl TOV vewort yeyevnpevev apxaios dveAD ety "’ — 
ovKody, dyat Ts, ‘Iooxpares, oUTws péAdets Kal TO 
qept Aaxedarpoviery Kal "AGnvaiey eva.dAdrrew ; 
oxedov yap TO tev oye EY KW[LLOV dmorias THS 
Kal’ avrob Tots dcovovor mapdyyehua Kal TpooupLov 
e€€0nxev. _payror’ obv apioTrar TOV drrepBordy, ws 
Kal emt TOV OXTaT ov Tpoetmopev, at avdTo ToOTo 
diaAavOadvovoat 6 ore ctolv tmepBoAat. yiveTau dé TO 
TOLOVOE, ETTELOGY bm0 exrrafetas peyeBer Twt ouv- 
exPuvavra TEpLOTAGEWS, OTEP O Govxvdidns € em 
TOV eV Luxehig POerpopevenv Tout. “ob TE yap 


> 4 
Lupaxovovor, ’ dyoiy, ‘ * emucarapavres TOUS eV TH 


ToTap@ pdadora eopatoy, Kat TO vdwp edOds 
dvepbapro, aA ovdev jooov émiveTo opod TO 
7™7A@ Tar oopevov Kal Tots moots ere nv Trepu- 
paxnror. ata Kal mnAov Tuvopeva ops elvac 
TmEpyLaxnTa ETL mrovel TLOTOV 1" TOO mabous % SrrEpox’) 
Kal TEploTaots. Kal TO. ‘Hpoddrevov emt TOV ev 
OeppomvAats dporov. “ev rovtTw’’ gynow “ ade€o- 
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ruined by overshooting the mark. Overdo the 
strain and the thing sags, and often produces the 
opposite effect to that intended. For instance 
Isocrates fell into unaccountable puerility through 
his ambition to amplify everything. The theme 
of his Panegyric is that Athens outdoes Sparta in 
her benefits to Greece. But at the very outset 4 
he puts this: “ Since words have such power that 
they can make great things humble and endue 
small things with greatness, give a new guise to 
what is old and describe recent events in the style 
of long ago’’—‘‘ Why Isocrates,”” says someone, 
“do you intend by this means to change the roles 
of the Spartans and the Athenians?” For his 
praises of the power of words have all but published 
a prefatory advertisement to the audience that he 
himself is not to be believed. Doubtless then, as 
we said above of figures, the best hyperbole is the 
one which conceals the very fact of its being a 
hyperbole. And this happens when it is uttered 
under stress of emotion to suit the circumstances 
of a great crisis. This is what Thucydides does in 
speaking of those who perished in Sicily. “ For 
the Syracusans went down and began to slaughter 
chiefly those in the river. The water was im- 
mediately tainted but none the less they kept on 
drinking it, foul though it was with mud and gore, 
and most of them were even ready to fight for it.” ® 
That a drink of mud and gore should yet be worth 
fighting for is made credible only by the extreme 
emotion which the circumstances arouse. It is the 
same with Herodotus’s description of those who 
fought at Thermopylae. ‘‘ On this spot,’ he says, 


9 Paneg. § 8. > Thue. vii. 84. 
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~ la 
juévous paxaipyow, dois avr ay ETL eTUyXavov 
Teptopoar, Kat Xepat Kal OTOMAL KaTéxwoay ot 
BapBapov.”’ evra0e ody é€oTt TO Kal oT OpAoe 
paxeo0ar mpos omdopevous Kab orrotov TL TO 
Kataxex@o0ar BéAcow, epeis, mAjv cpotws EXEL 
mioTW* ov yap TO mpaypo. evexa THs vmepBodjs 
> 
mapahopBaveoFat doKel, a drrepBodn } edAdyuns 


5 yervaobau T™pos TOU TpadyLaros. €oTt yap, ws 


203 r. 


ov Saheim Aéywr, TavTOS ToAunparos Ackruxod 
Avous Kal TravaKeld Tls Ta eyyvs EKOTACEWS epya 
Kal man. olev Kal Ta KwLuKd Kaitovy els a- 
mlotiay exmintovTa muava dia TO ‘yeAotov: 
aypov €ox’ eAdttw yhv €xovr’ emorodis. 

Kal yap 0 yéAws mdBos ev 7ndovA. at 5’ dmepBodat 
Kabamep emt TO petlov, ovTwWs Kal em TOUAaTTOV. 
ere) KOWOV aydoty 7 émitacis: Kal Tmws oO dia- 
GupLLos TaTEWOTHTOS EoTW avenots. 

39. “H TEULTTD jotpa T@v ovvtehovody els TO 
dios, & av ‘ye év apxH mpovdepeba, eb mtv Aelrrerat, 
Kparvore, 7 87" TOV oye avTa@v Trou ee 
vmep As ev dvolv dmToXpusvTws dmodeduKores ouv- 
TayLaow, ooa (ve THS Bewpias jv jpy epucra, 
TooovTov é dvdyKns mpoobetnpuev av ¢«ls THY 
mapodaay brofeow, ws ov povoy €oTl mrevBobs 
Kal HOoVvAS 7) appovia Pvoikov avOparrois adda Kat 
peyadnyopias Kat mafous Oavpacrdv Ti opyavor. 
od yap atAds pev evtiOnoiv Twa 7a0n Tots aKpow- 
pevois Kal olov exdpovas Kat KopuPavTvacpob 
mAnpers amoreAet, Kal Baow evdovs twa pv0pob 

1 $6» Rohde for 6a P. 
2 airav Richards for airy P. 
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“while they defended themselves with daggers, 
such as still had daggers left, and with hands and 
teeth, they were buried by the barbarians.’’* Here 
you may well ask what is meant by actually “ fighting 
with teeth” against armed men or being “ buried ” 
with missiles ; yet all the same it carries credence, 
because Herodotus does not seem to have introduced 
the incident to justify the hyperbole, but the hyper- 
bole seems the natural outcome of the incident. AsI 
am never tired of saying, to atone for a daring phrase 
the universal specific is found in actions and feelings 
that almost carry one away. Thus, too, comic expres- 
sions, though they go so far as to be incredible, yet 
sound plausible because they are laughable : 


His field was briefer than a Spartan’s letter. 


Laughter indeed is an emotion based on pleasure. 
Hyperbole may tend to belittle as well as to magnify : 
the common element in both is a strain on the facts. 
In a sense too satire is an exaggeration of pettiness. 

39. Of those factors of sublimity which we specified 
at the beginning,® one still remains, good friend— 
I mean the arrangement of the words themselves 
in a certain order. On this question I have in two 
treatises given a sufficient account of all the con- 
clusions I could reach, and for our present purpose 
I need only add this, that men find in melody not 
only a natural instrument of persuasion and pleasure, 
but also a marvellous instrument of noble utterance 
and emotion. Does not the flute, for instance, 
induce certain emotions in those who hear it? 
Does it not seem to carry them away and fill them 
with divine frenzy? It sets a particular rhythmic 


@ Herod. vii. 225. ® Chapter viii. 
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mpos TavTHV avayrdaler Bawew ev pv0ud Kal 
owveopovodobat TO. peer TOV akpoaTyVv, Kav 
GpLovoos 7 j mavrdmacu; Kal vy Ata POoyyot Kidpas, 
ovoev amas onpaivovres, Tats Tav TIXOV pero. 
Bodais Kai 7H mpos aAAjAous Kpovoet Kal pikes Tijs 
ovppavias Gavpaorov emdyouot moAAdKis, as 
emoracat, Oedyntpov (xairou Tatra elowra Kal 
Hypnpara, voba € earl mewods, ovyxt THs avOpuretas 
pvoews, ws edny, evepy nara you), ovK olopeba 
5’ dpa tiv ovvbeow, dppoviar TWa ovGaV Adyer 
avOpeirrous euputwv Kal THs buxns adris, ovxt THS 
aKONS. povns epanropevenv, TrouctAas Kwovoay 
idéas ovopaTov vonoewy T poy war wv KaAXovs 
evpieheias, TAVTWV mpiy evTpOpwv Kal ovyyear, 
Kal apa TH pier Kat ToAupoppia TOV ear ifs 
Ployyer TO TAPEOTWS TO A€yovtt mrabos els Tas 
puxas Tov meas Tapecodyouoay Kal els puerovolay 
avTod TOUS aKovovTas del Kafioraoav, TH TE TOV 
AcSewy Emoucodopnaet Ta peyeln ovvapydolovoar, 
du’ adr av TOUTWY prety TE opod Kau m™pos OvKOV 
TE Kal aSiopa Kal vihos Kat Tay 6 €v AUTH TeEpt- 
AapBaver KaL mds exdoTore ovvd.aTr evar, may ~ 
Tolws nudv THs Svavolas emiKpatotoayv; add’ «i 
Kal pavia TO mept Tov ovTws Sa yet dva- 
qopetv (amoxpaoa yap. a meipa mors), dunAdv ye 


4 mov Soke? von|La. Kal €oTL TH OVvTL Pavpdowor, ) 


TO ynpiopar. 6 Anwoobévns emupéper “rodto TO 
Hpopa TOV OTE TH mode TepoTavra Ketydvvov 
mapeNciv eroinoev womep védos,” add’ adbtis THs 


* Dem. De corona, 188. The passage follows that 
mentioned in chap. x. (p. 78) in which Demosthenes vividly 
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movement and forces them to move inrhythm. The 
hearer has to conform to the tune, though he may be 
utterly unmusical. Why, the very tones of the harp, 
themselves meaningless, by the variety of their 
sounds and by their mutual pulsation and harmonious 
blending often exercise, as you know, a marvellous 
spell. Yet these are only a bastard counterfeit of 
persuasion, not, as I said above, a genuine activity of 
human nature. We hold, then, that composition, 
which is a kind of melody in words—words which 
are part of man’s nature and reach not his ears only 
but his very soul—stirring as it does myriad ideas 
of words, thoughts, things, beauty, melody, all of 
which are born and bred in us ; while, moreover, by 
the blending of its own manifold tones it brings into 
the hearts of the bystanders the speaker’s actual 
emotion so that all who hear him share in it, and by 
piling phrase on phrase builds up one majestic 
whole—we hold, I say, that by these very means it 
casts a spell on us and always turns our thoughts 
towards what is majestic and dignified and sublime 
and all else that it embraces, winning a complete 
mastery over our minds. Now it may indeed seem 
lunacy to raise any question on matters of such 
agreement, since experience is a sufficient test, yet 
surely the idea which Demosthenes attaches to his 
decree strikes one as sublime and truly marvellous : 
“This decree made the peril at that time en- 
compassing the country pass away like as a cloud.” 4 


describes the alarm caused by Philip’s capture of Elateia in 
339 B.c. The decree, passed on Demosthenes’ motion, pro- 
vided for naval and military action against Philip and, more 
important still, for reconciliation with Thebes. Demosthenes 
served on the embassy to Thebes, and an alliance was made, 
and a joint army formed. 
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Svavotas ovK éXatrov TH appovia TePovyrar. ddov 
Te yap emt TOV daxtuhuc@y eipyntat pv0uav, edyeve- 
oTarou 5° obtou Kal jeeyeBorrovot, 60 Kal TO Hp@ov 
av bower KaAAoTov }eTpov ouvioTaou: [70 te] 
emeitovye é€K Tijs idias avro xopas per des O7roL 
7) eGeheus if ToOro TO whidiopa womep vegos 
emoinge TOV TOTE KLWOUVOV mrapeGety, nH vy Ata 
play amoKoyov ovMaBnv povov “* érroinae map - 
eMfeiv ws VEPOS, Kal elon, mOoov n dppovia TO 
dyer ovvnxel. avro yap To “ worrep vepos ” ” earl 
peaxpod Tob Tpworov pudwod BeBnxe, TETPAL KaTa- 
Pe lias Xpovors: efaupel etons b€ THS puLds 
avAdabijs “ws védos’’ ev0ds axpwrnpraler TH 
ovyKoTy) TO peyebos, ws eumadw, eav emek Tens 

‘trapeAGety € emroinoev domepel védos,’ TO avdTo on- 
poatver, ov TO avro d€ ETL Mpoomimrel, ore T@ UHKEL 
Tov ce pey Xpovev ouvekAverau Kal Siayaddrar 
TO vifos TO dm dTO}LOV. 

40. °Ev 6€ rots padtora peyebomoet ta Aeyo- 
peva, KabaTep TA Cwpata 7 TOV pweAdV emovv- 
feos, @v ev prev ovdev TunDev ad’ érépov Kal? 
EauTo a€idroyov exer, mavTa Sé eT aAAHAwY ex- 
mAnpot téAcov avoTna* ovUTwWs Ta peyddAa, oKeE- 
dacbevra pev am’ adAnrov, aAAoo’ addy apa 
EauTots ovvd.apopet Kal TO vos, OwpLaroToLovpeva 
de TH Kowwvia Kal ete Seog THs appovias rept- 


@ It is not clear to what “it” refers: probably to the 
words ¢éroincev domep védos which together with some 
predication may have been omitted after 70 re. 

®’ The metrical analysis is puzzling. In the sentence 


quoted there are five dactyls rofro 7d; rov réore; more 
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But its ring is due no less to the melody than to the 
thought. Its delivery rests wholly on the dactyls, 
which are the noblest of rhythms and make for 
grandeur—and that is why the most beautiful of 
all known metres, the heroic, is composed of dactyls. 
For to be sure if you transfer it * anywhere you like 
from its proper place—rotto 7d ~jdicpa domep vedos 
eroinoe TOV TOTE Kivduvoy tapeAOetv—or indeed if you 
only cut off a single syllable—éezoince rapeAOeiv ws 
vepos—you will realize how truly the melody chimes 
in with the sublimity. Indeed the actual effect of 
oomep vepos depends on the first “ foot’ being a 
long one, equivalent to four beats.2 Cut out the 
one syllable—os védos—the curtailment at once 
mutilates the grandeur. So again if you lengthen 
it—rape\Geiv eroinrev womrepee vedos—the meaning 
is the same, but it does not strike the same upon the 
ear, because the sheer sublimity loses its solidity and 
tension by lengthening out the concluding beats. 

40. Nothing is of greater service in giving grandeur 
to such passages than the composition’ of the 
various members. It is the same with the human 
body. None of the members has any value by 
itself apart from the others, yet one with another 
they all constitute a perfect organism. Similarly 
if these effects of grandeur are separated, the 
sublimity is scattered with them to the winds: but 
if they are united into a single system and embraced 


repirTavre. | rape Oety érolnoey 3 bomep vépos. But he goes 
on to say that the effect of the last two words depends on 


the fact that do7ep is a spondee, two long syllables, equivalent 
to four short syllables or four metrical beats. 

¢ 4.e. the way they are put together, the anatomy of the 
sentence. 
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KAevpeva, avT@® TO Kdichep PuvnevTa. yiverau: Kal 
oxyedov ev trais meprddous Epavos €or! mAnGovs Ta 
2 peyeOn. aAAa pay OTe ye moAAol Kal ovyypapewy 
Kal TounTay ovK OVTES dymAot pvoet, payrore O€ KaL 
apeyelers, Ouws Kowots Kal Onuadeot Tots OVOpLACt 
Kal ovdev emayojLevous TEpUTTOV WS Ta. moa 
ovyxpwpevor, Sua ovov Tod ovvOeivar Kal appooat 
TavrTa 8 Ops Oy Kov Kat SudoTnua Kal TO pL 
TATELWOL Soxely eivat mepteBadovro, Kabdaep dAdo 
te moAAot Kat Didta7os, “Aptorogpdyys ¢ €v TLow, ev 
Tots metorous Evpurtons, ¢ iKavas nptv dednAwTaL. 
3 peta ye Tor THY TeKvoKxToviay ‘HpakAns pyar 


/ lan \ sey Ae eg > of a 
yeuw Kak@v 8) KovKér éa8” drow reO7. 


opddpa Onpuddes TO Acyopevov, adda. yeyovev 

dibynrAoOv TH TAdoEL avadoyoty: «i 8’ ddAws adro 

ovvappocels, pavnoeTal oot, Oud Ths ovvbecews 

mounts 0 Evpuridns padddy eorw 7) TOO vob. emt 
4 5€ THs oupopevns U0 Tob Tavpov Aipkns, 


el 5€ mov TvxOL 
mepié éXiEas, efAKe <mdv0’> pot AaBav 
yuvatka métpav dSptv petadAdocowv aet, 


” A A \ \ A ¢ / \ 
€oTt prev yevvatov Kal TO Afupa, adpoTepov dE 


¢ A Sicilian historian (fourth century) and an imitator 
of Thucydides. 

> Her. Fur. 1245. 

¢ The sense is doubtful. He seems to mean that common- 
place phrases gain grandeur from their position in the whole 
passage. A modern critic has said the same about the 
finesse iit all comes to the same thing in the end,” in 
Browning’s “‘ Any Wife to Any Husband.” A common 
phrase becomes in that setting fine. 
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moreover by the bonds of rhythm, then by being 
merely rounded into a period they gain a living 
voice. In such periods, one might say, the grandeur 
comes from a multitude of contributors. We have 
indeed abundantly shown that many writers both in 
prose and poetry, who are not by nature sublime, 
perhaps even the very opposite, while using for the 
most part current vulgar language, which suggests 
nothing out of the common, yet by the mere force 
of composition and verbal carpentry have achieved 
dignity and distinction and an effect of grandeur ; 
Philistus,* for instance, among many others, Aristo- 
phanes occasionally, Euripides almost always. After 
the slaughter of his children Heracles says : 


I am stowed full with woes and have no room for more.” 


The phrase is indubitably vulgar, yet becomes 
sublime by being apt to the setting.© If you put the 
passage together in any other way, you will realize 
that Euripides is a poet rather in virtue of his 
composition than his ideas. Speaking of Dirce 
being torn away by the bull, he says, 


And wheresoe’er he chanced 
To wheel around, he seized and haled at once 
Woman or rock or oak, now this, now that.4 


The idea itself is a fine one, but it gains additional 


4 From the lost Antiope. Loved by Jupiter, Antiope 
bore two sons, Amphion and Zethus. Later she fell into 
the clutches of her uncle Lycus, king of Thebes, and his 
wife Dirce, who condemned her to be dragged to death by a 
bull. Antiope’s sons, entrusted .with this execution, dis- 
covered that she was their mother, so they killed Lycus and 
tied Dirce by her hair to the bull. In this passage the bull 
is dealing with Dirce. 
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yéyove TH THY appoviavy py KaTeoTredo0ar pnd’ 
olov év amoKvAlopati dhépecbar, arAAa ornpuypovs 
Te yew mpos dAAnAa Ta dvopuara Kal e€epetopata 
TOV xpovwv pds edpatov SiaBeByKdTa péyeHos. 

41. Muxporouoby 8° ovdév ottTws ev Tots bybydots 
ws puvOucs KekrAaopéevos Adywv Kat ceacoPymevos, 
ofov 61) muppixioe Kal Tpoxator Kat dixdpesot, 
tédeov eis dpynotiKov ovvekmimrovTes. edOdS yap 
ndvra daiverar Ta KarappvOpa Kopipa Kal pLKpo- 
yaph Kal amabéorara oid THs oOpoewelas em- 
tmoAdlovra: Kal Tt TOUTWY TO XElpLoTOV OTL, WaTTEP 
Ta WModpia Tos akpoaTas amo Tod mpayyLatos 
adérAker Kal ef? attra Bidlerar, ovTws Kal Ta 
Kareppv0uopeva TOV Aeyoueévwv od TO TO AOyou 
maQos evdidwot Tots akovovot, TO dé TOD pvbuod, 
ws éviore mpoedoras Tas dhetAopevas KaTradrj ers 
adrovs broKpovew Tots Aéyovor Kat POdvovtas ws 
€v xop@ rwe mpoarrodiddvat THv Badow. cpowws de 
dmeyeOn kal ta Atay ovyKeipeva Kal eis puiKpa Kal 
BpaxyvovAraBa ovyKeKoppeva Kat woavel ‘youots 
Tiow emadAjAos Kat éyKoTas Kal oKAnpoTnTas 
ETLOVVOEOEMLEVE. 

42. "Eri ye pv tysous pmevwTiKov Kal 7 ayav THs 
dpdcews ovyKorn: mnpot yap TO pwéyeBos, oTav Ets 
Nlav ovvdynrat Bpaxyd: axovéobw Se viv pn ra [od] 
Sedvrws' cvveotpappeva, GAN doa dvTiKpus piKpa 


1 +4 dedvtrws Manutius for ra od dedvTws P. 


* He is referring probably to the clash of consonants 
which gives emphasis by delaying pronunciation, thus 
producing an “austere” effect. The words cannot be run 
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force from the fact that the rhythm is not hurried 
along as if it ran on rollers, but the words offer 
resistance to each other® and derive support from 
the pauses, planting themselves in an attitude of 
stable grandeur. 

41. Nothing demeans an elevated passage so much 
as a weak and agitated rhythm, pyrrhics (~), for 
instance, and trochees (-v), and dichorees (-v--), 
which fall into sheer dance-music. For all over- 
rhythmical passages at once become merely pretty 
and cheap; the effect of the monotonous jingle is 
superficial and stirs no emotion. Moreover, the 
worst of it is that, just as lyrics ® divert the attention 
of the audience from the action and forcibly claim 
it for themselves, so, too, over-rhythmical passages 
give the audience the effect not of the words but of 
the rhythm. Thus they sometimes foresee the due 
ending for themselves and keep time with their 
feet, anticipating the speaker and setting the step 
as if it were a dance. Equally deficient in grandeur 
are those passages which are too close-packed and 
concise, broken up into tiny fragments and short 
syllables. They give the impression of being roughly 
dovetailed together with close-set pins.° 

42, Extreme conciseness again has a lowering 
effect. The grandeur is mutilated by being too 
closely compressed. You must understand here not 
proper compression, but absolutely short sentences, 


together: each resists the other and claims full room, as 
it were, with straddled legs (d:a8eB8nK6ra). 

> On the stage. 

¢ He seems to mean that the pauses do not come at the 
proper places to give the sentence an organic unity: it is 
like a piece of carpentry not properly jointed but roughly 
hammered together with a clumsy crowd of nails. 
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4 
Kal KATAKEKEPLATLOLLEeva: ovyKom pev yap KoAoveL 


2 rov vobv, cvvropia 8° én’ edd. dhAov 8° ws Eumradw 


205 r. 


Nee / see ¢ 94. O» a 
Ta eKTaOnY amdopuya, dTe Tap* aKkalpov pHKOS 
avayarwpLeva. 

43. New) 8° aicyivar Ta peyeOn Kal 7 piKpoTys 
Tov dvopdtwv. mapa yobv T@ “Hpoddétw Kara pev 
Ta Afppwara Sapovins 6 yeysdv wéppacTar, TWA 
Sé vi) Ala epiexer THs UAns ado€dtepa, Kat TobTo 

\ ” 6é 4 be ~ 4 ” e \ ¢6 
ev tows “ Ceadons dé THs Oaddcons,”’ ws To“ Ce- 
odons’’ 7oAd 76 dos TeptoTmG, Sua TO KAKOGTOMOV, 
3 OCC 'S + >? U cc 9 / »”? 4 66 \ 
aA’ “6 dvewos’’ dnow “ exoTmlacev, Kal TOUS 

A A / 4 > / / BA 
Tept TO vavadyiov Spaccopevous e&ed€éxeTo TéAos a- 
yap.’ doenvov yap TO KoTUdoat iduwTuKOY <ov,> 
to 8 dydpiorov tyAtKovTov mdaovs dyvotKetov. 

/ fa 
Suoiws Kal 6 QOedmopmos treppyds cKevdoas 
tiv tod Ilépcov KardéBaow én’ Alyumrov ovo- 

/ \ \ ¢ PS) / r 66 U \ / nv 
watiows Tust Ta OAa dieBadrev. “rola yap moXts 7) 
motov €Ovos tév Kata THv "Aciav odKk émpeoBeveTo 
mpos Baowréa ; Ti dé THY ek THS yis yervwpevwy 
i) TOv Kata Téxvnv emiteAovpevwy KaAdY 7 Titov 
ovk exouicbn S@pov ws adrov; od moAAat pev 
Kal moAureAets orpwpuval Kal yAavides, Ta bev 
¢ lot \ \ / \ \ 4 AX \ be 
dAoupyh, Ta 5€ mouxiATd, Ta de AevKa, ToAAaL dE 
oKnval xpvoat KaTecKevacpEevar maar Tots Xpy- 

, : \ \ \ / \ ~ 
cious, ToAAat dé Kal Evorides Kai KXivar todv- 
redeis; re Sé Kal KotAos apyupos Kal xpvaos 
GmEeipyacpevos Kal EKT@PLATA Kal KpaThpes, wv 

\ A / AY > + > =~ 
rovs pev ABoKodArjrovs, Tors 8 dAAws axpiBAs 
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Kal moAuTEAds eldes av exmeToVvnevous.. mpos de 


1 dre map’ Toup for ra yap P: dvaxadhwueva Toup for 
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the small change of literature. For extreme concise- 
ness cripples the sense: true brevity goes straight to 
the point. Conversely, it is plain that prolix passages 
are lifeless ; their undue length makes them drag. 
43. The use of trivial words has a terribly debasing 
effect on a grand passage. The storm, for instance, 
in Herodotus is, as far as the ideas go, wonderfully 
described, but it includes certain things which are, 
Heaven knows, beneath the dignity of the subject. 
One might instance perhaps “ the sea seething ”’ : 4 
the word “ seething ”’ is so cacophonous that it takes 
off a great deal of the sublimity. But he does worse. 
“ The wind,” he says, “ flagged,” ® and “ For those 
who were clinging to the wreck there awaited an 
unpleasing end.” ° “ Flagged ”’ is too colloquial a 
word to be dignified, and “ unpleasant ”’ ill befits so 
terrible a disaster. Similarly Theopompus, after 
fitting out the Persian king’s descent into Egypt in 
the most marvellous manner, discredited the whole 
description by the use of some paltry words. ‘‘ For 
what city or what people of those in Asia did not 
send envoys to the king? What was there of 
beauty or of value whether born of the earth or 
perfected by art that was not brought as an offering 
to him? Were there not many costly coverlets 
and cloaks, some purple, some variegated, some 
white ; many pavilions of gold furnished with all 
things needful, many robes of state and costly 
couches? Then, moreover, there was plate of beaten 
silver and wrought gold, cups, and bowls, some of 
which you might have seen studded with jewels 
and others embellished by some other means both 
cunning and costly. Besides these there were 
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TOUTOLS dvapiOunrov puev OTrAwy pupiddes TOV pev 
‘EMAqvucdv, Tov O€ BapBapucdv, dmepBaddovra de 
TO mAnGos drrolvyta Kab TMpos KaTaKoT7HY lepeta 
oiTevTa, Kal moAdol pev aptupdtwyv péduvot, 
\ A ¢ MA. \ U4 \\ , 
moAAot 5€é ot OUAaKoL Kal GaKKoL Kal yUTpaL Bod- 
Bdv* Kat Tov GAAwY ardvTaVv xpnoiwwv: TooatTa 
d€ Kpea TeTaplyevpeva TavTodaTT@v tepeiwy, ws 
Gwpovs av’tav yevéobar tyALKoUTovs, Wore Todvs 
mpoo.ovtas moppwlev tvrodAauBdavew dyGovs eivar 
\Y / > 4, ») > A e / 
Kat Addovs avtwlovpévous. eK TaV diynroTEpwV 
els TA TATMEWOTEPA dmrodipaoKet, d€ov Tomoaclae 
THY avenow euTadw: aAAa TH Dovpacry THS odns 
Tapackevis ayyeria mapapi€as Tovs Ovddsous Kal 
Ta. dprupara KaL Ta GaKKia baryerpetov TWO, pav- 
Tactay emroinoey. womep yap €b Tis em avrav 
exeivey TOV TPOKOOMYN UAT WY pet a€O TOV Xpvoiwv 
Kal AvBorodyrev KpaTn pov KaL apyvpov koihov 
oKnvav Te OAoxpvowy Kal EKTOPLAT OV Pepe péoa 
eOnKev Ovrdicoa Kal oakkia ampemes av nv TH 
mpooower TO Epyov, ovTW Kal THS Epunvelas Ta 
TowudTa dvou“ata aloxyn Kal olovel oTiypara 
Ka0loraTral Tapa Kalpov eyKaTaTaTTOMeva. Tap- 
J > € ¢ ~ ? aA \ e ” 
éxeito & ws oAooxep@s émeAeivy Kal ovs oxPous 
/ lon \ A aw + lanl 
déyer cuppPeBARoOat Kat wept THs aAAns TapacKevis 
i > / >) a / \ lo ¢ 
ovtws aAAdkas eimety KapjAovs Kal TAHOos vTT0 - 
/ 
Cuyiwy PopTaywyovvTwy TavTA TA Tmpos Tpupyy 
Kal dmoAavow Tpamrel av Xopny nara, y) owpovs 
\ 
OVOLAoAL TravTotwy OTE par ov Kal TOV darep Ova 
pepe ™pos opporrotias Kal novTaletas, 7 elrep 
TAVTWS éBovAero avuTa Kal pyntas* Oeivar, Kal doa 
tpareloKopwy eimety Kal oporroi@y yovopuata. ov 
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countless myriads of weapons, some Greek, some 
barbarian ; baggage animals beyond number, and 
victims fatted for slaughter ; many bushels of spice, 
and many the bags and sacks and pots of edible roots 
and of all other things needful ; and such a store of 
salted meat of every kind that it lay in heaps so 
large that those who approached from a distance 
took them for mounds and hills confronting them.” 
He bolts from the sublime to the trivial, where he 
needs rather a crescendo. As it is, by introducing 
bags and spices and sacks in the middle of his 
wonderful description of the whole equipage he has 
almost given the effect of a cook-shop. Suppose 
_ that in all this elaborate show someone had brought 
bags and sacks and set them in the middle of the 
gold and jewelled bowls, the beaten silver, the 
pavilions of solid gold, and the drinking cups—that 
would have presented an unseemly sight. In the 
same way the untimely introduction of such words 
as these constitutes a flaw in the description, brands 
it, so to speak, with infamy. He might have given 
a comprehensive description both of what he calls 
the heaped-up mounds and of the rest of the equipage 
by altering his description thus, “camels and a 
multitude of baggage animals laden with all that 
serves the luxury and pleasure of the table’: or he 
might have called them “heaps of every kind of 
grain and of all known aids to cookery and good 
living’: or, if he must at all hazards be explicit “ all 
the dainties known to caterers and cooks.” One 
ought not in elevated passages to have recourse tc 


1 yvtpar BoABGv Toup for xdprar BuBrwy P. 
2 aira kal pyres Richards for adtdpxn otirws P. 
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2061. Kal e€vBpiopeva, av py) ofddpa bd Twos avayKys 
ovvdiwKkwipueba, GAAd Tov Tpaypatwv mpémow av 
Kal Tas dwvas exew agias Kal pywetoar THv Sypue- 
oupynoacav dvow Tov avOpwmov, yTis ev Hutv Ta 
pepyn Ta amoppyta odK €Onkev ev mpoowmm ovde 
Ta, TOO mavTos OyKov mepinOyata, ameKpvypato dé 
ws evyv Kal Kara TOV Revoda@vra tovs TovTw 
OTL ToppwTara OxETOvS améotpepev, ovdapn KaT- 

6 aoxvvaca TO Tod dAov Cov KdMos. aAAa yap 
ovK é€m €ldouS erretyet TO puKporroud SvapO prety: 
mpotimrodedery weve yap TOV ooa evyevels Kal 
bmAovs epyalerar tods Adyous, Shrov ws Ta 
evaytia TOUTWY TaTEWOdS TOLNOEL KATA TO TAcLaTOV 
Kal AoxXHLoOVvas. 

44. °Exetvo pEvTou Aowrov (evexa THs ons 
xpnoTopabeias o¥K OKV7)cOpeEV emumpooUeivar) dva- 
cadjoa, Tepevriave pidtate, ozep elyrnge Tus 
tav dirocddwv mpos <eue> evayxos, ““Batua pw 
éyer,” Aéywv, “ws dpéAer Kal érépovs moddovs, 
TOS TOTE KATA TOV HLETEpoV aidva miBavat ev em 
dKpov Kat moAuTiKal, Spysetat Te Kal evTpexets, Kal 
udArvora mpos Sovas Adywv evdopor, dymAat de 
Alav Kal drepweyebers, TAnV €f 4} Te OTPaVLOV, OVKETL 
yervavra @voets. TooavTn Aoywv KoopLKY TIS 

2 emmeXet TOV Biov adopia. 1 v7) Av’”’ éby “ morev- 
Téov exelvw TO Bpvdoupevn, ws n SnpoKparia TOV 
peydrov dyab} tOnvos, 7) 7) povn oxedov Kal OvV- 
HkKpacav ot rept Aoyous Sewvot Kat ovvarreJavor ; 
Opéar Te yap, paciv, ikavn) Ta Ppovnpara TOV 

206 v. weyadoppoven 7 eAevbepia Kal emeAmioat Kal aya 
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what is sordid and contemptible, except under 
pressure of extreme necessity, but the proper course : 
is to suit the words to the dignity of the subject 
and thus imitate Nature, the artist that created man. 
Nature did not place in full view our dishonourable 
parts nor the drains that purge our whole frame, but 
as far as possible concealed them and, as Xenophon 
says,* thrust their channels into the furthest back- 
ground, for fear of spoiling the beauty of the whole 
figure. 

There is, however, no immediate need for enumerat- 
ing and classifying all the factors of mean style. As 
we have already laid down all the qualities that 
make our utterance noble and sublime, it obviously © 
follows that the opposite of these will gencraily 
make it trivial and ungainly. 

44. One problem now remains for solution, my 
dear Terentianus, and knowing your love of learning - 
I will not hesitate to append it—a problem which 
a certain philosopher recently put to me. “ It 
surprises me,’ he said, ‘as it doubtless surprises 
many others too, how it is that in this age of ours 
we find natures that are supremely persuasive and 
suited for public life, shrewd and versatile and 
especially rich in literary charm, yet really sublime 
and transcendent natures are no longer, or only 
very rarely, now produced. Such a world-wide 
dearth of literature besets our times. Are we really 
to believe the hackneyed view that democracy is 
the kindly nurse of genius and that—speaking 
generally—the great men of letters flourished only . 
with democracy and perished with it? Freedom, 
they say, has the power to foster intellectual genius 
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dieAGetv To mpd0uprov Tis pos aAAHAoUS Epidos Kal 
37s Tmepl Ta Tpwreia PiroTtysias. ETL ye pV dia 
TQ mpokelweva ev Tals moAuretats erraba. EKQOTOTE 
Ta puxuca Tporepyuara TOV pyTopav _pederospeva 
axcovarau Kal olov éxrpiBerar Kal Tots Tpdy pace 
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€oiKapev ”’ coy) " Trawdopabeis etvat Sovdetas de- 
Kalas, Tots abThis eect Kal emir devpacw e€ 
amadav ett dpovnuatwv povov ovK eveoTTapyavw- 
pévot Kal ayevotot KadXioTov Kal yovuswrdtov 
Adywv «vapatos, THv éedevdepiav’’ edn “ A€yw, 
Sudtrep ovdev OTe py KoAaKes exBaivomev peyado- 
4 ghveis.”’ dia tTodTo tas pev dAdas e€ers Kal eis 
oikéras Trimtew epackey, SodAov 5€é undeva yiveobat 
pyTopa> evOvs yap avaleiy To amappyoiacrov Kat 
olov €u@poupov b70 auvyleias dei KeKovovALopEvou": 
5“ nusov yap Tt aperhs ”’ Kara Tov “Opmpoy “ aqro- 
aivurat dovALov Heap. ” “ @orrep ovv, el ye’ hyot 

" TOOTO TLoTOV EoTW <O> akovwW, TA yAWTTOKOLGA, 

ev ois of mvypatot, KaAovpevot S5é vavor, TpépovTat, 
od povov KwAvet THY eyKeKAcLopevev Tas avEjoets 
aAAa Kal cuvapatot’ d1a TOV TEpLKELpLEVOV TOTS CHMLaAct 
Seouov, OUTWS ATTAaCcAaV Sovieiay, Kav  OvuKaLoTaTn, 
boys yAwrroKopov Kat KOWOV dy TIS amoprvarTo 
6 SeommTnpLov. ” _€Y@ [LEVTOL ye droAapBavev pe- 
duov, edynv “& BéAriote, Kal idvov avOpwrrov TO 
KaTopenpeodar Ta. cel TapovTa: opa Oé€, a) TOTE 
ody 7) THS olKoUpEVys elpyvn Svadbetper Tas peya- 
s7r. Aas Pvoets, TOAD 5é paGAAov 6 KaTéxwv Hud TAs 


1 P has KexovduNopuévov. 
2 guvapatot Schmidt for cuvvdpo P. 
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and to fill it with high hopes, and with freedom 
there spreads the spirit of mutual rivalry and eager 
competition for the foremost place. Moreover, 
thanks to the prizes which a republic offers, an 
orator’s intellectual gifts are whetted by practice, 
burnished, so to speak, by friction, and inevitably 
share the light of freedom which illuminates the state. 
But in these days we seem to be schooled from 
childhood in utter servility, swaddled, I might say, 
from the tender infancy of our minds in servile ways 
and practices. We never drink from the fairest and 
most fertile source of literature, which is freedom, 
and therefore we come to show a genius for nothing 
but flattery.’’ This is the reason, he alleged, that, 
while all other faculties are granted even to slaves, 
no slave ever becomes an orator. For his fear of 
candour * promptly bubbles to the surface and the 
dungeoned air of one ever accustomed to the 
cudgel. As Homer says: “ Surely half of our man- 
hood is reft by the day of enslavement.” ® ‘‘ And 
so,’ my friend adds, “if what I hear is true that 
- not only do the cages in which they keep the pygmies 
or dwarfs, as they are called, stunt the growth of 
their prisoners, but their bodies even shrink in 
close confinement, on the same principle all slavery, 
however just it may be, might well be described as 
a cage for the human soul, a common prison.” 
However I took him up and said, “ It is easy, my 
good friend, and it is characteristic of human nature 
always to find fault with things as they are at the 
moment. But consider. Perhaps it is not the 
world’s peace that corrupts great natures but much 


* The lack of free-speech (rappnoia) seemed to the ancients 
the greatest evil of slavery. » Od. xvii. 322. 
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emBupias damepuoproros ovTOOL TOA€ LOS Kal v1 
Ata mpos ToUrw Ta ppovpodyra Tov vov Biov Kat 
KaT aKpas cyovra Kal Pepovra TavtTi 7a. 7 yap 
prroxpnuaria, mpos nv dmavtes amAjotws dn 
vooodpev, Kal n pidndovia Sovrayuwyobor, addAov 
d€, ws ay eimou tis, karaBubiCovow avrdvopous 


7307) TOUS Btous: pirapyupia poev voonyLa. putKpo- 
mov, And ovia. ol _dyevveorarov. ov O7) EX 
loyelopevos edpely, ws olov Te mAobrov adplorov 
EKTYLNOOVTAS, TOO adn Béorepov eirrety, exJevdoay- 
Tas Ta ouppua TOUTW KaKd els Tas puyas Tpe@v 
emeLoLovTa tay mapaddxeoban. axorovbet yap TO 
apeTpw@ TAOUTM Kal aKoAdoTw OUI LEVY Kal toa, 
pact, Batvovea mohureAeva. ‘Kal GpLa avolyovTos 
exelvov TOV TOAEwWV Kal olKwY Tas eladdous €vOds* 
euBaiver Kat ovvoikicerat. Xpovicayra de rabra 
ev Tots Bious VEeoTTOTOLEtTaL Kara Tovs codods Kal 
TAXEWS YEVvOpLEvo. Tept TeKvotroviay ddaldverdy TE 
yevv@o. Kat TOpov Kal tpudrv, od voba éavTav 
yevynara aAAa Kal mavu yenova. eav dé Kal 
TOUTOUS Tis TOO TmAovrov TOUS exyovous els TAckiav 
eMety édon, TAXEWS deomoTas Tats ipuxats ev- 
TiKTOVOW amapaiTyTovs, Bow Kal TrApavoyiav Kal 
dvavoxyvriav. TAUTA yap oUTWS avayKy yiveoBau 
Kal pKere Tous avOpamrous avaBrérew pn de mépa” 
dyjyns elvat twa Adyov, aAAa TorovtTwy ev KVKAW 
TeAcatoupyeiobar Kat oAlyov tiv TOV Biwv dia- 
plopay, POivew dé Kat KatapapaivecOar Ta puoyiKa 
peyedn Kat alndAa yiweoba, Hvika Ta Ovnta éav- 
Tov pepn Kat Samavynta® éxbavpalovev, tapévtes 
1 ¢v@0s Mathews for eis as P. 
2 unde mépa Manutius for nd’ érepa P. 
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rather this endless warfare which besets our hearts, 
yes, and the passions that garrison our lives in these 
days and make utter havoc of them. It is the love 
of money, that insatiable sickness from which we 
all suffer now, and the love of pleasure that enslave 
us, or rather, one might say, sink our lives, soul 
and all, into the depths ; for love of gold is a wither- 
ing sickness, and love of pleasure utterly ignoble. 
Indeed, I cannot discover on consideration how, if 
we value boundless wealth, or to speak more truly, 
make a god of it, we can possibly keep our natures 
free from its evil parasites. In close company with 
vast and unconscionable Wealth there follows, “ step 
for step,’ as they say, Extravagance : and no sooner 
has the one opened the gates of cities or houses, 
than the other comes and makes a home there too. 
And when they have spent some time in our lives, 
philosophers tell us, they build a nest there and 
promptly set about begetting children; these are 
Swagger and Conceit and Luxury, no bastards but 
their true-born issue. And if these offspring of 
wealth are allowed to grow to maturity, they soon 
breed in our hearts inexorable tyrants, Insolence 
and Disorder and Shamelessness. This must in- 
evitably happen, and men no longer then look 
upwards nor take any further thought for their 
good name. And what is the end of this process ? 
Step by step the ruin of their lives is completed, 
their greatness of soul wastes away from inanition 
and is no longer their ideal, since they value that 
part of them which is mortal and consumes away, 
and neglect the development of their immortal 


3 Kal daravynra Rothstein for caravyra P. 
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gavéew tabavara. od yap emt Kpicer wey Tis deKa- 
obeis ovK dy ETL Tay Sucatoy Kal Kady ededepos 
Kal dyuns dy Kpurijs yévoito (avayKn yap T@ Swpo- 
doKy Ta olxeta bev paiveobar KaAd Kat Sika), 
omrov O€ Hu@v EKdoToUV Tovs GAous 75n Biovs de- 
Kaopot BpaBevovor Kal addoTpiwv OApar Pavarwv 
Kat evédpar SvabnKav, To 8 &€k Tob mavTos KEep- 
daivew wvovpueba THs puxijs € EKQOTOS mpos TIS es 
TyOpamodiopevor, dpa 61 ev TH TooavTn owwiKkh 
tod Piov d:adhfopa SA eTt eAevOepov Twa Kpt- 
Thy TOV peydrdwy 7 [pweydAwy | SinKovrwy mpos 
Tov ai@va KadéKaorov amoAercibbar Kal py) KaT- 
apxyatpeotalea0ar mpos THs Tob mAeoverrety ém- 
10 @vuias; adda [LNTIOTE TOLOVTOLS, OLOL TEP eopmev 
nets, apoewov dpyeobar 7) eAevbpois elvar: éret- 
Toye apefetoat TO ovvodov, ws €€ eipkTis aderor, 
Kata To&v mAnoiov at mAcovegias Kav émuKAdcevav 
1l rots Kakots THY OlKoUpLevynV. OAWws 5é Sdmravov EdyV 
civar TOV vov yervwpevov dioewv THY pabuptar, 
% Any oriywy mavtes eyKataBtobpev, odK addAwS 
movoovres 7 dvaAapBdvovres a pn €maivov Kal 
moors evenda,, aAAd p47) Ths CnAov Kal TYAS agias 
12 more caper Clash KparvoTov elk tTatr eda, 
L O€ Ta OVvvEXH Xwpetv: Hv de TabTa Ta 7aOn, 
as av ev idiw TPonyoupeves drreoxoucba, 
yparpew UTOMYNMLATL, Oo THY TE Tob ddAou Adyou 
Kat atvrtotd tot wvyovs polpay eémexovTwv, ws 
CA 
| LE eae 
1 Perhaps rpvpjjs has been omitted here. 
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souls. A man who has been bribed for his verdict 
can no longer give an unbiased and sound judgement 
on what is just and fair, for the corrupt judge in- 
evitably regards his own interest as fair and just. 
And seeing that the whole life of each one of us is 
now governed wholly by bribery and by hunting 
after other people’s deaths and laying traps for 
legacies, and we have sold our souls for profit at 
any price, slaves that we are to our luxury, can we 
then expect in such a pestilential ruin of our lives 
that there is left a single free and unbribed judge 
of the things that are great and last to all eternity ? 
Are we not all corrupted by our passion for gain? 
Nay, for such as we are perhaps it is better to have 
a master than to be free. Were we given complete 
liberty we should behave like released prisoners, 
and our greed for our neighbours’ possessions 
would swamp the world in a deluge of evils. “In 
fact,” I said, “‘ what spends the spirit of the present 
generation is the apathy in which all but a few of 
us pass our lives, only exciting ourselves or showing 
any enterprise for the sake of getting praise or 
pleasure out of it, never from the honourable and 
admirable motive of doing good to the world.” 

«Tis best to leave this to a guess “”’ and pass on to 
the next question, which is that of the Emotions, 
a topic on which I previously undertook to write 
a separate treatise, for they seem to me to form 
part of the subject of writing and especially of 
Sublimity, /... 


[The rest as lost.| 
@ Kur. El. 379. 
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ON STYLE 


WITH AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION BY 


W. RHYS ‘ROBERTS, Lirt.D. 


EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue date and authorship of the Greek tract “ On 
Style’ % are uncertain. But the principles on which 
it is based are clearly Peripatetic in origin. The 
first authority to be quoted in it is Aristotle, whose 
definition of the “ period ”’ is given in§ 11. Aristotle’s 
pupil Theophrastus is quoted in § 41. Though no 
definite reference is given in either case, the Third 
Book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric is certainly meant in § 11,° 
while the lost work of Theophrastus, Ilepi A€é£ews,° 
is almost certainly meant in § 41.4 No one who 
studies the Ilepi éppnvecas carefully, as a whole 
and in detail, can well doubt that its ultimate sources, 
for substance as distinguished from framework, are 
the Third Book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and the [epi 
XéEews of Theophrastus. Indebtedness to Stoic 


@ Tiepi épunvelas, “‘ Concerning Expression, Style’’; De 
elocutione. 

> Also in §§ 34, 38, 81. 

¢ ** Concerning Diction, Style.’ The Third Book of the 
Rhetoric, or the main part of it (cc. 1-12), is sometimes called 
Ilept \éEews in Greek writers. 

@ Also in §§ 114, 173, 222. 

¢ Passages in which Demetrius is certainly or probably 
indebted to Aristotle and Theophrastus are brought together 
in A. Mayer’s Theophrasti Ilept dékews libri fragmenta, 
Leipzig, 1910. For other Peripatetic sources see §§ 34, 57, 
181, 223 (with notes). In § 181 the term of Iepmraryrixoi, 
used collectively of writers possessing common character- 
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writers can sometimes, as in § 172, be detected or 
surmised ; and if the treatise belongs (as will pre- 
sently be maintained) to Graeco-Roman times, its 
Peripatetic doctrine may have flowed through Stoic 
channels. 

Demetrius offers no formal definition of Style, 
but his general treatment of the subject, and his 
own practice, presuppose the Aristotelian conception 
of good style. In the Rhetoric Aristotle says: 
“Style to be good must be clear, as is proved by 
the fact that speech which fails to convey a plain 
meaning will fail to do just what speech has to do. 
It must also be appropriate, avoiding both meanness 
and undue elevation; poetical language is certainly 
free from meanness, but it is not appropriate to 
prose,’ * Aristotle seems here to be adapting to 
the needs of prose (oratorical prose especially) the 
shorter, but in the main identical, definition found 
in the Poetics (c. 22), “Style to be good must be 
clear and free from meanness.” In prose he distrusts 
ornament, though he recognizes that a good prose 
style will rise and fall with its subject. Ornament, 
he feels, is apt to obscure the meaning and to lead 
to fine writing and flamboyant speaking ; the diction 
of prose is, he declares (Rhet. iii. c. 1 ad f.), distinct 
from that of poetry. The key-notes of the definition 
in the Rhetoric are, therefore, clearness and fitness. 
The former is, with him and with all who followed 
his teaching, a primary essential. As he says above, 
istics of style, seems to point to a late date. The term is not 
found in Aristotle’s extant works, nor indeed earlier than 
the time of Cicero. Some of Demetrius’s quotations from 
letters attributed to Aristotle may also be taken to indicate 


late authorship. 
a Arist. Rhet. iii. c. 2, tr. Roberts. 
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in terms characteristic of his philosophy, ‘‘ speech 
which does not make the meaning plain will not 
perform its own proper work (epyov, function). As 
for ornament, it will be kept in its place by a sense 
of what is fitting—by a good taste which will shrink 
alike from excess and defect. 

Waiving for the moment the difficult question of 
the origin of the division into those Four Types of 
Style under which, as a vague and elastic framework, 
Demetrius discusses his subject after a short intro- 
duction dealing with the structure of rhythmical 
sentences, we can see that in essence he is true to 
Aristotle’s definition of prose style. In §§ 190-203 
he enjoins clearness, giving hints for its attainment 5 
and, in agreement with Aristotle’s distrust of orna- 
ment, he feels that clearness can best be compassed 
in the plain style. Bathos and bombast are pilloried 
in §§ 114, 121, 304. The importance of fitness 
(appropriateness, good taste) is proclaimed and 
exemplified in § 6 and throughout. His own style, 
like Aristotle’s in the Rhetoric, is unpretending and 
on the whole clear; it is the customary matter-of- 
fact style of the Peripatetic lecturer—of the man of 
science rather than the literary virtuoso. 

The origin and growth of the fourfold classification 
just mentioned is not, perhaps, of great moment in 
this Introduction, except for its bearing on the date, 
authorship, and affinities of the treatise ; in them- 
selves, all such divisions are pedantic if regarded as 
in any way absolute and final. But something must 
be said; and Aristotle must again be quoted, this 
time to show a point of divergence. The origin of 
the division of style into certain Types or Characters 
(xapakrnpes) is best studied in connexion with the 
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Elevated Style *—the xapaxrijp peyadorpems, the 
‘grand ”’ or “ magnificent ” style, if these adjectives 
can in modern English be taken as terms of 
praise. In the Rhetoric, iii. c. 12, Aristotle says : \ Le 
analyse style (jv A€Evv) still further, and add that it 
must be ‘agreeable’ or ‘magnificent’ (Stay Kai 
peyadompemf), is superfluous ; for why should it have 
these traits any more than‘ restraint,’ ‘ liberality,’ or 
any other moral excellence (7}Oovs épet}) ? Obviously 
agreeableness will be produced by the qualities 
already mentioned, if our definition of excellence of 
style has been correct. For what other reason should 
style be ‘ clear,’ and not ‘ mean’ but “ appropriate ’ ? 
(rivos yap évexa det cap Kat pay Tamewny elvar adXAd 
mperovoay ;) If it is prolix, it is not clear; nor yet if 
it is curt. Plainly the middle way suits best (aAAd 
Sjrov btu TO peoov apporrer). Again, style will 
be made agreeable by the elements mentioned, 
namely by the good blending of ordinary and unusual 
words, by the rhythm, and by the persuasiveness 
that springs from appropriateness.” ? 

It seems evident from this passage that Aristotle 
did not himself name any style “ magnificent ”’ or 
‘agreeable,’ and likely that some previous or con- 
temporary teachers had done so: indeed, the 


@ For the general structure of the De elocutione, and its 
arrangement under Four Types, the tabular analysis on 
pp. 290-293 should be consulted. 

» Arist. Rhet. 1414 a 19-28, tr. Roberts. Aristotle has 
not introduced brevity, or even purity (7d €dAnvigear, 
“good Greek ”’), into his actual definition of style; they 
are, both, covered by 7d mpérov (=Latin decorum), and 
brevity must be subordinated to clearness. In the passage 
translated above, the term 7d uécov may be specially familiar 
in the ethical domain, but its use here is not ethical. 
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scholiast here comments “‘ as some used to say.’ 4 
As we know from the Kthics, peyaAorperea was 
with him a “ moral excellence.” In treating of 
style, he avoids the ethical point of view; it is, 
indeed, a noteworthy fact that, in all the Rhetoric, 
no clear reference is made to the Ethics, nor yet in 
the Ethics to the Rhetoric. Ethical designations of 
this kind, if applied to style, were (he clearly thought) 
not only misplaced, but would have no end.2. Some 
of his friends and pupils went further than he did. 
Quintilian (iv. 2. 63) tells us that Theodectes wished 
the expository style to be not only “‘ magnificent ” 
(magnifica) but “ agreeable ” (zucunda). Theophrastus, 
too, seems to have recognized peyadorperera and 76 
ob as merits (aperal) of style generally,° but not 
perhaps to have labelled any particular style as 
Xapaktnp peyadorperys or yxapaxtyp 750s%: his 


* Anonymi et Stephani in Aristotelis Artem Rhetoricam 
commentaria, ed. H. Rabe, p. 225 1. 4, ws rivés \eyor. 

> The Greeks knew, of course, that speech is as various 
as man—that style is personal (cf. Menander, avdpds 
xapaxtip é€k Néyou yywplferat, and Dionysius, émiecxkds yap 
daavres voulgovrw eixivas evar THs ExdoTou Wuxis Tovs Noyous, 
Ant. Rom. i. 1); but such variety does not lend itself 
easily to analysis. Cf. also Demetrius § 227. 

¢ Departing thus from Aristotle’s conception of goodness 
of style as a unit to which more than one element contributes, 
and also giving a more definite place to ornament than 
Aristotle was disposed to concede. For Theophrastus’s 
recognition of weyadorpérea cf. § 41. 

4 Cie. Or. § 79, ‘‘ sermo purus erit et Latinus; dilucide 
planeque dicetur; quid deceat circumspicietur; unum 
aberit, quod quartum numerat Theophrastus in orationis 
Jaudibus: ornatum illud, suave et adfluens.’’ Here we have 
Ciceronian equivalents for é\Aynvicuds (‘ purity,” ‘‘ correct- 
ness ”’), capyvera, and 76 rpérov, all of which are recognized 
in the course of Rhet. iii. It is added that Theophrastus 
wished also for agreeable and rich adornment (cp. 7dvs 
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Xapaxtypes—those seen by a sharp-sighted botanist 
—were personal, and they depicted individuals so 
little agreeable and magnificent as the ands (“ dis- 
agreeable,” “‘unpleasant’’ person) and the dv- 
eXebOepos (“illiberal,” “ mean’), puxpoAdyos (“ penuri- 
ous”), puxpopsrAdtyos (“the man of petty ambi- 
tion’). His lost book on Style (the Ilepi Acews) 
was an important work, freely used by later writers, 
including Cicero, Dionysius, Quintilian, and Deme- 
trius; but any classification so specific as Aé€£ews 
Xapaxtnpes would seem to be later than Theophrastus 
and may have originated in the desire, shared by the 
Peripatetic and Stoic schools, to distinguish a strictly 
logical from a more ornamental or “ rhetorical ” 
way of speech and writing.“ 

A clear division into classes, or forms, of style we 
do not actually find till Roman times, and the classes 
are then not four but three. Such a division there 
is in the Latin treatise addressed, probably by 
Cornificius, to Herennius about 85 s.c., where the 
descriptive adjectives used are gravis, mediocris, 
attenuatus ; and then in the De oratore (55 B.c.) and 
Orator (about 45 B.c.) of Cicero, who calls them gravis 
(grandis, vehemens), medius, subtelis (tenuis); and, 
finally, in the Greek essays of Dionysius, whose terms 


and peyadorperys). Cicero probably prefers “‘laudes”’ to 
** virtutes,”’ as a less directly ethical rendering of dperat. 

¢ The whole question is ably discussed in (1) G. L. 
Hendrickson’s articles, in the American Journal of Philology, 
1904 and 1905, on “ The Peripatetic Mean of Style and 
the Three Stylistic Characters,” etc.; (2) J. Stroux’s book 
De Theophrasti virtutibus dicendi, Leipzig, 1912. From 
the nature of the case, such classifications teem with 
uncertainties; the various “‘ characters”? are apt to run 
into one another in imperceptible and unnumbered ways, 
and may be found together in one and the same person. 
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are such as tWnAds, pevos, trxvds. Cicero regards 
Demosthenes as a master not of one type only, but 
of all three, in their respective tasks of moving, 
pleasing, proving. Many problems in the history of 
Greek rhetoric and literary theory can best be 
explained by the increasing interest taken in these 
studies by Roman statesmen and by the secure 
establishment of Demosthenes’ pre-eminence which 
accompanied it. 

Aristotle and Demosthenes were almost exact 
contemporaries, but—whatever the reason—no illus- 
trations of oratorical practice are borrowed from 
Demosthenes in the Ithetoric, whereas Isocrates is 
quoted again and again. Theophrastus, too, seems 
to have ranked him in some ways below even 
Demades.® Nor can he have fared any better at the 
hands of Demetrius Phalereus (300 B.c.), who, like 
Demades before him, was a Macedonian favourite, 
and who, with his florid style, was the precursor of 
that decline of taste which, with few exceptions, 
afflicted the Greek world for more than two centuries, 
during a period when creative imagination and 
healthy political interests were all but dead, when 
learning flourished rather than letters, and when 
speakers and writers were no longer guided 
by true Attic theory and practice. The revival 
came when Greek teachers and gifted Roman 
learners reviewed together the authors of the best 
Athenian age. It is Cicero (106-43 B.c.) who, thanks 
to his genius and his familiarity with great affairs, 
can see and show, in the teeth of prejudices which 


@ Unless perhaps in 1407a6. The name Demosthenes 
occurs three times only in the Rhetoric, and nowhere else 
in Aristotle’s works. 

® Cf. Plutarch, Vit. Demosth. c. 10. 
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in many various quarters had been current for 
generation upon generation, that Aristotle was 
greater than Isocrates and Demosthenes greater 
than Lysias. Like Tacitus at a later time, Cicero 
was interested less in the ‘ dry-as-dust’@ books 
(with their minute, and often futile, technicalities) of 
Greek rhetoricians such as Hermagoras than in the 
Greek masterpieces which lay behind them; unlike 
the Roman author who, at a later day than Herm- 
agoras, had written the treatise Ad Herennium in 
which the name of Demosthenes does not once occur, 
he openly based his own rhetorical precepts on 
Greek as well as on Roman exemplars. 

In his rhetorical teaching, Cicero was an eclectic 
of the best sort, drawing freely from Isocrates as 
well as Aristotle,? from Lysias as well as Demo- 
sthenes, and rejoicing also in the gifted orators of 
Rome. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (who was born 
about 60 B.c., lived till 8 B.c. or later, and came to 
Rome some thirteen years after Cicero’s death) does 
not mention Cicero’s name in any of his critical essays. 
But, in general terms, he acknowledges gratefully 
the part played by Rome in the restoration, among 
his Greek contemporaries, of those literary ideals 
whose decay began, he says, with the death of 
Alexander: “I believe that this great revolution 
(viz. the return to the best Attic teachers and models) 
was caused and originated by Rome, the mistress 
of the world, who compelled entire communities to 


2 Tac. Dial. c. 19, ‘‘ aridissimis Hermagorae libris.”’ 

> In Kp. ad fam. 1. ix. § 23 Cicero says, of the three 
books De oratore, that he had written them “ Aristotelio 
more,’’ and that they ‘‘ abhorrent a communibus praeceptis 
atque omnem antiquorum et Aristoteliam et Isocratiam 
rationem oratoriam complectuntur.”’ 
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look up to her: Rome and her ruling classes, men 
of high character,’ excellent administrators, highly 
cultivated and of fine critical intelligence.” ¢ 

In relation to the Attic authorities, Dionysius was, 
like Cicero, an eclectic. Keenly alive, as his Furst 
Letter to Ammaeus shows him to be, to the traditional 
feud, in the Greek rhetorical schools, between the 
followers of Isocrates and of Aristotle, he never- 
theless acknowledges his indebtedness not only to 
Isocrates, who claims his first allegiance, but to 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, and the Peripatetics gener- 
ally ; nor does he overlook the services rendered to 
the study of rhetoric by the Stoics. The composite 
Atticist (as distinguished from Asiatic) rhetoric 
which he himself taught he likes to call “ philo- 
sophical,’ by which he means “theoretic” (or 
“technical” in the best sense), artistic,” “scientific ”’ ; 
the antithesis of all that is merely “ empirical,” 
merely the result of practice and of knack. But in 
reality he, together with his fellow-Greeks of Roman 
times, is devoted mainly to the study of style, and 
does not, like Aristotle in his strictly philosophical 
treatment of rhetoric as the art of persuasion, analyse 
the processes of the human reason and probe into 
the secret workings of the human heart. 

However much they may differ in the details of 
their classification of styles (principal and _ inter- 
mediate), the later Greek critics agree with the best 
Romans in assigning a specially high rank to Demo- 
sthenes and in attributing to him pre-eminently 
the quality of dewdrns. Dionysius makes Demo- 
sthenes’ AexriKy devorys, or the dexterity and power 


* From Dionysius’s Preface to his Ancient Orators (of 
Greece). 
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(the mastery) of his style, the subject of a long and 
able essay. That Dionysius is here thinking of style 
in no narrow sense is clear when he asks, in the 
same essay, “When we who are centuries removed 
from the time of Demosthenes, and are in no way 
affected by the matters at issue, are thus moved and 
overcome and borne wherever the argument leads 
us, how must the Athenians of that day and the 
Greeks generally have been carried away, when 
living interests of their own were at stake, and when 
the great orator, whose reputation stood so high, 
spoke from the heart, and laid bare his inmost 
feelings and the promptings of his soul? ”’ ¢ 

Skill and power, mastery of oratorical technique, 
and a certain concentrated force (the vzs of Cicero 
and Quintilian), are in the minds of these Greek 
critics when they think of Demosthenes with his 
high aims and overpowering convictions. They do 
not, as a rule, use dewvos simply in the more or less 
colloquial sense of dewvds A€yerv.2 They hark back to 


* D. H. De adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 22. 

> It is not easy to co-ordinate the various senses borne in 
Greek by the remarkable word dewés—terrible, strange, 
(uncanny), strangely strong, clever. But (1) Herodotus and 
Sophocles, who are often at one on points of language, 
seem to be the first extant writers to couple dewvds and codés ; 
(2) this use of dewds (‘ shrewd,’ ‘clever,’ ‘subtle’) kai copds 
is criticized pedantically by Prodicus in Plato’s Protagoras 
341; (3) Prodicus’s criticism may suggest the conjecture 
that dewds déye originally meant ‘‘(awfully) clever at 
speech,” just as dewds gayety (Xen. Anab. vii. 3. 23) is used 
of a man with an “awful” appetite. The dewvds was the 
dangerously dexterous man. ‘The special de.vdrns imputed 
by Aeschines and Demosthenes to one another is rhetorical 
cleverness: the special dewdrns ascribed by Longinus to the 
oratory of Demosthenes is formidable force, overwhelming 
intensity, awe-inspiring mastery. 
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the primitive and literal associations of the word with 
“fear” (cf. Plato, Laches, 1988; Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 
1115 a 24-26). Dionysius and Demetrius are in the 
habit of coupling 7d dewvdv and 7d PoPepdv as almost 
synonymous terms, and Longinus (De subl. c. 34) 
tells us that, while no one fears (dofeirar) when 
reading Hypereides, everybody shrinks from the un- 
approachable terror and might (ewwdtyTa Kat dvvapev) 
of Demosthenes. 

Demetrius stands alone, among extant writers 
(Peripatetic or non- Peripatetic), in introducing 
the devds (“forcible ’’) xapaxtjp as a separate 
type of style. The sections in which he does this 
show signs of confusion and poor writing: it is not 
easy for him to mark off at all points the devds 
xapaxtnp from the peyadompers yxapaxtip. A 
natural inference is that, in initiating or adopting 
this classification, he has been influenced by a desire 
to find an independent place for Demosthenes,’ and 
for Demades, whom he, agreeing here again (how- 
ever oddly) with Theophrastus, couples with Demo- 
sthenes in his illustrative quotations. He speaks also 
(§ 245) of 7) viv Katéxovoa Sewvorns ( the forcible 
style now in vogue’’), an expression which may 
indicate that, in his day, Demosthenes’ forcible 
style rather than that of any other Greek speaker 
or writer was coming more and more to be regarded 
as a paramount model in the Greek schools of oratory. 
Demosthenes is such a model in the opinion of 
Dionysius, who (like Cicero) ranks him as foremost 

* Cf. also D. H. Ad Amm. II. c. 2, and Demetr. De eloc. 
§§ 8, 283. 

®’ Into Demetrius’s xapaxrinp peyadorperns Demosthenes 


hardly enters, except once for Peripatetic criticism and 
correction: § 8 (cf. De subl. xxxii. 2 and De eloc. § 250). 
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in each of those three types of style which, in Diony- 
sius and Cicero, correspond to the first three named 
by Demeirius.* Demetrius, going further still, as- 
signs him a class in which he seems to stand supreme. 
It only needed one further step and the fluid “ types ”’ 
of style were, as by Hermogenes of Tarsus (a.p. 170), 
discarded in favour of various idéax (“‘ forms,” “kinds’’) 
of style, among which the last and greatest is de.vdrns 
(the command of all the oratorical gifts and resources), 
as shown in fullest measure by Demosthenes. Of 
dewotns Hermogenes distinguishes three varieties : 
one which seems it and is it, a second which is it 
without seeming it, a third which seems it without 
being it. The last sort of dewvdtyns is that of the 
Sophists, the first is that of Demosthenes. 

The Graeco-Roman date of Demetrius is thus made 
extremely probable, were there no other evidence 
one way or the other, by the main subject (the Four 
Types of Style) of his treatise and by his favourable 
attitude towards Demosthenes : in Peripatetic circles 
neither the fourfold classification of styles nor the 
exaltation of Demosthenes can well have been an 
early growth. Authorship in Roman times is also 
indicated by the use of late words and phrases, such 
as are found in the age of Plutarch.? Further: in 

* Demetrius deals with his four yapaxrijpes in the follow- 
ing order: peyadorperis, yAapupés, loxvds, Sevds. ‘The 
xXapaxTnp yAadupds (‘‘smooth,” “elegant,” “‘ finished ’’) 
corresponds roughly to the xapaxrip méoos, mixrds, evKparos, 
etc., of other Greek theorists of style. dyos is noted in 
§ 38 as a current equivalent for weyadorper as. 

® Details in Roberts’s larger edition (Cambridge, 1902), 
pp. 55-59: vocabulary (including rhetorical—e.g. épynvela 
itself,—grammatical, and metrical terms) and points of 


grammar (¢.g. artificial use of dual number, and capricious 
use or non-use of dy with optative mood). A point of diction 
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§ 108 there seems to be, in the expression “ broad 
purples,” a direct reference to the laticlave (j rXari- 
onpos) of the Roman senator. In §§ 128, 130, 
agteicpos (found also in Dionysius) may, in forma- 
tion and in meaning, have been influenced by the 
Latin urbanitas.* 

External evidence, on the other hand, at first sight 
appears to demonstrate a much earlier authorship— 
that of Demetrius of Phalerum (300 B.c.). At the 
beginning of the best and oldest (10th or 11th 
century) manuscript (P 1741) which preserves the 
treatise stands the heading : Anuntpiov Padrnpéws rept 
epunveius 6 eats Tept ppdoews. But at the end of 
the book the same manuscript gives Anuntpiov repi 
epunveias simply. The belief of the present editor 
is that the shorter title was the original one, and 
that it was amplified in Byzantine times. Accord- 
ingly he has ventured to bracket, on p. 294, both 
3d ects Tept ppdoews (words which rightly explain 
épunveta as meaning Ppdors, viz. Aé€us) and Padnpéws.” 
The work being clearly Peripatetic in the groundwork 


not mentioned there may be added here. A good com- 
mentator on the De eloc. once took exception to the use of 
Aaroumévwy in § 62: ‘“‘ Neque honorificum satis,”’ said he, 
‘““de Homero dicere \adetv.”’ But in late Greek (e.g. in 
the New Testament) \adev is no less dignified than déyeur. 
Valuable indications as to date are also furnished by the 
personal names found in the De eloc.; cf. larger edition, 
pp. 51-55. It is hardly likely, for example, that Demetrius 
of Phalerum would, as in § 289, be so detached as to speak 
of himself as Anujrpios 6 Padnpevs. 

2 Other possible Latinisms are (1) § 292, Smdorurety with 
the dative (cf. aemulart) ; (2) § 122, odov dvoaryvivar ri (ef. 
viam aperire, patefacere), though with this may be 
compared Pindar, Pyth. v. 88. 

® Facsimiles of the superscription and subscription as found 
in P 1741 are given in Roberts’s larger edition, pp. 65, 208. 
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of its teaching, it was not unnatural for a copyist to 
attribute it, by the conjectural addition of “ Pha- 
lerian,”’ to so accomplished and versatile a leader of 
the Peripatetic school as Demetrius Phalereus. But 
in its present form the treatise cannot, for reasons 
fully detailed in the introduction, notes, and glossary 
of the larger edition, be the work of a writer who 
lived at Athens so early as 300 B.c. There is also 
external evidence, of a much earlier date than that 
of P 1741, for naming “ Demetrius,” without addition, 
as the author. Both the Peripatetic commentator 
Ammonius (about a.p. 500) and the Neo-Platonist 
Syrianus (a generation or two earlier) speak of 
“Demetrius ” in terms which seem to mark him out 
as the writer of the work we know, and the latter 
appears to place him after Dionysius in order of 
time. On the whole, therefore, it seems best, on 
the evidence before us, to assume that the name 
attached to the treatise at an early date, if not 
originally, was ‘‘ Demetrius,’’ and Demetrius without 
further specification. 

Demetrius was a common enough name in the 
Greek and the Graeco-Roman world. But, if we are 
free to speculate where certainty is for the moment 
unattainable, the present editor of the treatise would 
wish to revive and amplify a suggestion made by 
him incidentally in a letter to the Classical Review ® 
some twelve years ago. 


« The passages of Ammonius and Syrianus are cited in 
the larger edition, pp. 60, 61. It was not the habit of the 
Graeco-Roman critics to refer expressly to one another’s 
writings, but in § 120 of Style the defence suggested for 
Polycrates may possibly be a reply to the strictures of 
Dionysius in his essay on Isaeus, c. 20. 

’ Classical Review, xxvii. 290 (December 1913). 
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The suggestion is that the writer on Style, whose 
work (as we have seen) seems on internal grounds to 
come later than Dionysius (30 B.c.) and earlier than 


Plutarch towards the end of the first century a.p. ; 
that he is no other than the learned and far-travelled 
scholar Demetrius of Tarsus, who at Delphi takes 
part in Plutarch’s dialogue On the Cessation of the 
Oracles, being at that time on his way home from 
Britain to Tarsus“; and, further, that C. W. King 
and H. Dessau® are right in their view that this 
Demetrius, the friend of Plutarch, is identical with 
the Demetrius who, when residing in Britain, 
dedicated the two bronze tablets, bearing pious 
Greek inscriptions, which are now preserved in the 
Museum at York.¢ If all this be true, it follows 
that the author of the disquisition on Style should 
be described as Demetrius “ of Tarsus,” who lived 
as many as four centuries later than Demetrius “ of 
Phalerum.”’ 


@ Plutarch, De def. orac. c. 2 Anuyrpros mév 6 ypaumariKds 
€x Bperravias eis Tapaov dv aKouefdevos oikade. 

» Archaeological Journal, xxxix. (1883), 23 ff.; Hermes, 
xlvi. (1911), 156 ff. 

° The inscriptions are : (1) ’Qkeave | cat TAde | Anuyrpros, 
and (2) Q6cots | rots roi irye|moveKod mpaltwplov ZKp.B. | 
Anujrpios. Very few Greek inscriptions have been found 
in Britain, and these two are among the earliest. The 
Greek scholar here shows himself not only in the selection 
of the names Oceanus and Tethys, but in the careful 
addition of the iota adscriptum—QKEANQI. The Homeric 
scholar is seen in the reminiscence of Jliad xiv. 301 épxyopat 
dWouevn toruvPdpBov melpara yatns, | Qkeavdyv Te, Oe@v yéveow, 
kal untrépa TnOvv, where the phrase *‘ earth’s farthest bounds ”’ 
may be thought to anticipate penitus toto divisos orbe 
Britannos (Virgil, Hel. i. 66) and ultimos orbis Britannos 
(Horace, Odes, i. 35. 30). 
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Hermogenes (a.p. 170), belongs to the days of \< 
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But what grounds, however slender, are there for 
conjecturing that it was Plutarch’s Demetrius who 
wrote on Style ? 

Once we conclude, on internal (and some external) 
evidence, that the treatise was put together, by a 
Demetrius, in the latter half of the first century a.p., 
the field of choice is much narrowed ; and, though 
it is dangerous to argue from silence, we do not, 
as a matter of fact, know of any other Demetrius 
during this half-century who would seem so well 
qualified for the literary and educational task here 
in question. After all, Plutarch makes us feel that 
his Demetrius was a scholar,” well read and critical : 
one whom the company regards as its philological 
expert, though it rallies him now and then on the 
scholar’s proneness to pedantry. The dialogue does 
not allow much scope for literary reference, but 
Plutarch’s Demetrius shows his familiarity with 
Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, Heracleitus, Plato— 
authors who all find a place in the treatise on Style. 
He also quotes (c. 3), as from Alcaeus, the proverb 
“to take the claw and paint the lion from it”? (a 
wholesome warning against basing, as we now are 
bold enough to do, broad conclusions on slender 
premisses) ; and the same proverb is found in Séyle, 
§ 156, with the remark that Sophron had made lavish 
use of this and other proverbs. 

Plutarch’s Demetrius was (c. 2) a religious man ; 
and the dedicator of the votive tablets at York was 
clearly that. The author of the treatise shows, in 


4 ypaupatikds (cc. 2, 23)=a scholar, man of letters, 
grammarian (in a broad sense). 

> Plutarch, De def. or. c. 3 od Kar’ ’Adkatoy €& dvuxos Tdv 
N€ovTa ypddorTas. 
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§ 71, a special interest in the songs of the Egyptian 
priests. Moreover, after concluding the famous 
chapter (c. 17) which tells that “ Great Pan is dead,”’ 
Plutarch makes Demetrius say ‘“‘ that, among the 
islands near Britain, many were deserted and lay 
scattered (Sporades), some of them bearing the 
names of daemons and demigods ; and that he him- 
self, by the emperor’s command, made a voyage of 
inquiry and observation to the nearest of the deserted 
islands, which had a few inhabitants, all sacred 
persons and never molested by the Britons.” ? The 
dramatic date of Plutarch’s dialogue is known to be 
about a.p. 83, and we therefore have his Demetrius 
returning from Britain to Tarsus about the third 
year of Domitian’s reign and the sixth year of 
Agricola’s governorship. We can, accordingly, 
hardly doubt that the emperor who sent Demetrius 
on this special mission (rour7y tot BacrAéws ®) was 
Domitian. The island may have been Anglesey, 
or one smaller and further from the coast.° What 
was the mission itself? Hardly a mere bid for 
trade. A possible inference from Plutarch’s language 
is that Demetrius, himself a religious man, was sent 
to win over, in their last refuge, the most religious 
men (Druids perhaps) of the Britons, and through 
them the Britons themselves. Long before he went 
to Britain, Demetrius seems @ to have been on the 


@ Plutarch, De def. or. c. 18, tr. Prickard. 

> These words seem to mean missu Caesaris, and not 
simply to refer to a government escort on the voyage. 

¢ This may have been the occasion on which the York 
Demetrius, if identical with Plutarch’s Demetrius, dedicated 
his tablets ; or a more likely occasion may be sought in his 
original voyage to Britain (cf. p. 271, note °). 

@ Plut. De def. or. c. 45. Agricola was quaestor in Asia 
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staff of a Roman governor of Cilicia, his own native 
province, and the province which Cicero once had 
administered ; and there to have taken an interest 
in the doings of oracular shrines ; and in Britain he 
would, like Agricola,* desire, as a matter of state 
policy, to see temples built wherein men “ scattered 
and uncivilized ”’ (despersi ac rudes) might gather and 

“ grow used to peace and quiet.” 

As for the exact office held by Plutarch’s Demetrius 
in Britain, he was probably a member of Agricola’s 
staff and employed in some secretarial capacity, as 
under the Roman Empire men of letters often were. 
This may have been the position, too, of the York 
Demetrius, whether we take the 2xp:8 of the 
inscription to stand for Scriba or Scribonius® <A 
“ ypappatixds ’’ would also, by talk and lectures, 
bring the refreshment of Greek culture to Agricola 
and his entourage ©; Agricola himself would thus be 


in a.p. 64 and would then have opportunities of meeting 
government servants. Or they may have first come together 
in Rome, where Plutarch’s Demetrius had no doubt spent 
much of the long time during which he had been absent 
from ‘Tarsus. 

OAC. AAOT) Cook. 

> Neither ‘‘ Scriba ’’ nor “ Sceribonius ”’ nor ‘‘ of Tarsus ”’ 
would normally appear in any Greek literary references to an 
author Demetrius who was entitled to one or other of these 
appellations. The York dedicator describes himself as 
‘** Demetrius’ simply on one of the tablets. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus is often introduced as Acovicvos only. 

¢ Viz. the ‘“domus”’ of Tac. Agr. c. 19. This ‘‘ house- 
hold’? would include the official staff, high and low (cf. 
*“domum Caesaris”’ in Tac. Hist. ii. 92, and of éx rijs 
Kaicapos oikias in Ep. to Philipp. iv. 22).  Agricola’s 
wife, a woman of talent and breeding, was probably with 
him in Britain throughout his governorship; his daughter 
was in Italy with her husband Tacitus; his infant son he 
lost in the seventh year of his British command. One of 
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keeping alive those studies in philosophy and rhetoric 
which, as a youth, he had pursued in the Graeco- 
Roman university of Marseilles.* Little disposed 
as Greek men of letters were to learn Latin, Plu- 
tarch’s Demetrius would, at Tarsus and in Britain, 
have many occasions (and necessities) of doing so, 
and may even have seconded Agricola’s effort “ to 
give,’ doubtless in the Latin tongue, “ the sons of 
British princes a liberal education.’ ? 

Now, apart from his obvious accomplishments as 
a man of letters and a teacher, does the writer on 
Style show any acquaintance with such secretarial 
work in high places as probably fell to the lot of 
Plutarch’s Demetrius and the Demetrius of the 
York tablets? We turn to § 234 of his treatise, and 
cannot help feeling that the words “ Since occasion- 
ally we write to cities or royal personages (Pac.Aebouv)” 
are meant to include actual cases in which the author 
had written to Roman emperors. Sections 289-204 
strengthen the impression. Though in a Greek 
treatise the author naturally, and prudently, refers 
to incidents in the old Greek world, he is thinking 
of his own Roman times and their well-known risks 
of imperial disfavour. He is no professional sophist, 
boasting of his familiarity with the great and inditing 
congratulatory addresses to them ; by him the word 
“ sophist ”’ is nowhere used, and in the one passage 
(§ 15) in which “ sophistical ” is found it is, with him 


the York tablets is dedicated (p. 271 note °) to “‘ the gods of 
the Governor’s Headquarters’’—the gods of Government 
House. 

* For Massilia as a seat of refined learning cf. Tac. 
Agr. c. 4. What Tarsus did for Hellenic culture in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, that Massilia did in the Western. 

ee rac. Aor, ©, 21. 
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as with us, no term of praise. Again, the sections 
(223-235) on letter-writing are among the very best 
in the book ; and this we might expect if the author 
were not only a Peripatetic but asecretary. Whether 
Plutarch’s Demetrius was, like the writer on Style, 
a man of Peripatetic leanings, we can hardly say on 
the evidence before us ; we can only point out that 
in c. 23 he attacks an opinion of Plato’s with an 
Aristotelian pugnacity which must have shocked the 
Academic dovecotes of Plutarch’s home. Certainly 
neither of the two men is wanting in self-confidence 
and self-assertion.? 

As a whole, the treatise may have been put 
together at Tarsus, and used later in Britain as notes 
(vropvijpara) for lectures, or lessons, on “ How to 
write Greek Prose”; or, as we might rather say, 
on “‘ How to learn Greek through Greek,” since 
these old Greek teachers and critics were firm 
believers in the Direct Method and made no use of 
Latin in teaching Greek to their masterful Roman 
pupils, but conducted them straight to the fresh and 
ancient springs—to ot apxatou (Style, §§ 67, 244), the 
Classics of Greece. “ Treatise ’’ too is hardly the 
best (though the customary) description of a manual 
which has no formal beginning or end, and contains 
no address to a friend or patron, such as is usually 
found in critical essays of this kind during Graeco- 
Roman times. Possibly Style was never meant for 


* The combination (for which see Stroux, De Theophr. 
virt. dic.) of Stoic with Peripatetic views in the structure 
of Style would be in keeping with a training received at 
Tarsus. The author also probably knew Alexandria and 
its library. 

» De def. cc. 3 and 23 may be compared with De eloc. 
§§ 15, 87, 179. 
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publication ; it may owe its survival not so much to 
the fame of its writer as to its preservation in the 
household of Agricola in Britain and in Rome. If 
it were published after its author's death and at 
a distance from the main scenes of his activity, 
the uncertainties of its later ascription are easily 
accounted for. 

Whoever may have written it, Style seems clearly | , 
to belong to that second half of the first century of ~ 
our era when the loss of the freedom of speech which 
had once prevailed in Republican Rome was deplored 
alike in Tacitus’s Dialogue on Oratory, in Quintilian’s 
Causes of the Decay in Eloquence (no longer extant), 
and in the Sublime of “ Longinus.”” Bad as the time 
was, there was not wanting the promise of greater 
liberty, of better public speaking and a wider 
culture. Towards the close of the century, the 
Latin language and literature were making rapid 
headway in the provinces. In the year a.p. 96 
Martial® can report the rumour that his verses are 
sung in Britain. Some twenty years later Juvenal 
says that “To-day the whole world has its Greek 
and its Roman Athens; eloquent Gaul has trained 
the pleaders of Britain, and distant Thule talks of 
hiring a rhetorician.”’ ° 

Not that the author of Siyle would have cared to 
be called rhetor ; he would prefer the title of gram- | 
maticus (‘man of letters,’ “teacher of letters,” 
“scholar ’). Though we are apt to think of him as 
a “ rhetorician,’” he does not once use the word 
“rhetoric ”’ (7) pytoprxy). Where he speaks of “ the 


@ Martial xi. 3. 5, “‘dicitur et nostros cantare Britannia 
versus.” ° 
> Juv. Sat. xv, 110-112, tr. G. G. Ramsay. 
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rhetoricians ” (§ 24) it is with a touch of irony, 
as with us to-day. ‘Towards “rhetoricians,”’ and 

v“ sophists,’ his bearing seems to have been as 
guarded as that of Aristotle himself. But, in dealing 
with capricious and arbitrary superiors, he found, as 
we have seen, the “ figured speech ” (§§ 287-295) of 
the rhetoricians useful; and this device and this 
spirit may perhaps be seen when, in § 108, he glances 
at “the shows of the rich—cornices, triglyphs, and 
broad purples.’’ In such queer company, and in 
such ambiguous words, does he introduce the lati- 
clave of the haughty Roman Senator ! 

Demetrius of Tarsus (and the writer on Style, if 
the two are to be identified) would, not more than 
twenty years after St. Paul’s death at Rome, be 
teaching Greek at York ; and the years round about 
A.D. 80 may therefore be regarded as the birth-years 
of Classical Education in Great Britain. The long 
tradition of Greek literary study at Tarsus is sug- 

ygested by the names of the Stoic Archedemus of 
’ Tarsus (130 B.c.: § 34) and the rhetorician Hermo- 
genes of Tarsus (A.D. 170); and the vigour with 
which such studies could be adapted to new and 
high purposes is best seen in Paul of Tarsus, who 
was proud to be a citizen not only of Tarsus but of 
Rome. St. Paul’s writings and his life are a standing 
proof that the Tarsus of Plutarch’s Demetrius was 
serving as a linguistic and literary centre and was 
becoming a great link between East and West. In 
his Greek epistles, St. Paul can quote Epimenides 
and Menander ;. at Athens, where he quotes Aratus, 
he can deliver a Greek speech to a critical audience. 
As a great letter-writer, and one who fully under- 
stood that a good letter should be one of the two 
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sides of an imaginary dialogue (Style, § 223), St. Paul 
was in the true Peripatetic tradition. Even in the 
minutiae of self-expression, he will be found to be 
in accord with that same tradition as preserved and 
developed in the work on Style. The famous thir- 
teenth chapter in the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
exemplifies the dotvdera and the dé:Aoylas which, 
when used in season, are praised in Style, S$ 267-269, 
103. His prose-rhythm is often so marked that 
whole passages may appropriately be arranged in 
the form of hymns. Even when (as in Rom. xi. 33-36) 
his language may partly coincide with the Greek of 
the Old Testament, there are signs that his individual 
sense of rhythm keeps him true to the best Greek 
precepts. 

This intellectual and spiritual centrality of Tarsus 
is brought home to us still more by the actual career 
of St. Paul who at Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome 
could, becoming all things to all men, use the current 
language of those three great cities. A “ Roman 
born,’ * he would at Tarsus itself, Greek-speaking 
though it was in the main, have some opportunity, 
when a youth, of hearing Latin, the official language 
of a town which, like Athens, was “ no mean city.” ? 
If, in the passage of the Acts,° he used Greek (not 
Latin) in reply to the chief captain’s question, “ Tell 
me, art thou a Roman? And he said, Yea,” surely 
he did so because he thought that an officer with 
“ Lysias ’’ as one of his names was Greek in origin. 
His early knowledge of Latin would be deepened 


4 éyy dé kal yeyévynuat, Acts xxii. 28. 

> Ib. xxi. 39; of. Euripides, Jon 8, quoted in T. E. 
Page’s edition of the Acts. 

LORRI 27 
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when “ he abode two whole years in his own hired 
dwelling ’’* at Rome; and it has sometimes been 
thought that his growing familiarity with the signifi- 
cance of the characteristic Roman words gravitas and 
pietas accounts for the fact that he uses cepvdrys 
and evoeBea several times in his Pastoral Epistles 
but in none of his other Epistles. 

Be all this as it may, the period to which we would 
_ venture to assign the essay on Style is that period 
~ (a.v. 50-100) of contact between different languages 
and different civilizations, between old faiths and 
new, when Plutarch was preparing the ground for 
his comparison of Demosthenes and Cicero (as part 
of his Parallel Lives of Greeks and Romans) and for 
the writing of his Roman Questions ; when “‘ Longinus”’ 
was teaching men how to admire not only Cicero and 
Demosthenes, but the sublimity with which the 
“legislator of the Jews” begins his account of 
the Creation ; when “ Philo the Jew ” and Caecilius 
“in faith a Jew’’ are still remembered in Greek 
literary circles; when Plutarch holds “ theology ” 
to be the final goal of all philosophy and preserves 
for us the memory of a Demetrius who, in Britain, 
had known the remains of those Celtic Theological 
Colleges in which, as Julius Caesar? long before tells 
us, young Britons were taught about the heavenly 
powers, the world of nature, and the survival of the 
human soul; when Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, and 
Quintilian were observing the ways of Jews or 
Christians ; when the Gospels and the Epistles had 
begun to stir the minds of men; when, in short, 
Judaea, Rome, Greece, and even distant Britain in 


@ Acts xxviii. 30. 
>’ De bello Gallico, vi. 14. 
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the West, were playing their part in the creation of 
a new Europe and finding their chief channel of 
communication in Greek, with the promise of a wider 
“ Hellas and Hesperia ’”’ 4 yet to come, which should 
embrace not only Eboracum but a future Eboracum 
Novum—not only the York that was new to Agricola, 
but the New York that is planted in a world unknown 
(save perhaps in legend) to those races which were 
pioneers in the intellectual and spiritual aspirations 
of humanity. 


“ Demetrius Phalereus De elocutione,’”’ to give it 
the title it bore among scholars, was long a favourite 
text-book of speech and writing and literary taste _ 
in the universities of modern Europe. Milton may “ 
well have studied it at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
At all events, he mentions the book, under the name 
of “ Phalereus,” in his T'ractate of Education when 
he borrows a striking comparison from the Stoic 
philosopher Zeno: “ And now lastly will be the 
time to read with them those organic arts which 
enable men to discourse and write perspicuously, 
elegantly, and Pung to the fitted style of lofty, 
mean, or lowly.2. Logic, therefore, so much as is 
useful, is to be referred to this due place with all 
her fall couched heads and topics, until it be time 
to open her contracted palm into a graceful and 
ornate Rhetoric, taught out of the rule of Plato, 


* The title of B. L. Gildersleeve’s well-known book. 
> The adjective ‘‘ mean ”’ is, unfortunately, ambiguous in 
English. Here the sense is ‘‘ intermediate.”” The Greek 
equivalents for Milton’s three adjectives would, in the order 
in which they stand, be bWndés, wéoos (not Tames), ioxves. 
** Fitted style ’’ =76 mpézov. 
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Aristotle, Phalereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus.”’ 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, S. T. 
Coleridge, then an undergraduate at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, was (upon some breach of College 
discipline) “ gated’ for a month, and set the task 
of translating the De elocutione into English: whether 
the version was completed, and how long it survived, 
we do not know. 

In the year 1871 two classical graduates e Cam- 
bridge, who were also excellent writers of English 
and workers distinguished in many lines of activity, 
K. A. Abbott and J. R. Seeley, brought out their 
English Lessons for English People. In what they 
themselves describe as “a practical text-book ”’ of 
English, there is a point of coincidence between them 
and Demetrius which is specially worthy of note, 
whether it is accidental or designed. They find it 
convenient to apply the terms szmple, elevated, grace- 
ful, and forcible, to the characteristic styles of various 
English poets — Wordsworth, Milton, Tennyson, 
Shakespeare. 

It is in his practical application of the general 
principles of good taste and aesthetic discrimination 
to the art of prose-writing that the strength of 
Demetrius lies; and the soundness of his precepts 
and their permanent value may be inferred from the 
ease with which they can be illustrated, as in the 
present edition, by examples drawn from English 
literature, not only prose but (as with him) poetry 
as well. His handbook is not to be ranked with 
works so great as the Poetics and the Rhetoric. ‘These 
too are, in a manner, practical; but they are the 
product of a master mind, and one of them stands 
in a class apart through having as its subject the 
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transcendent theme of poetry. When he turns to 
rhetoric, Aristotle is interested not so much in its 
relation to style, as in its widest bearings—logical, 
ethical, political : he defines rhetoric as “ the faculty ,/ 
of observing in any given case the available means of 
persuasion,’ and busies himself with the discovery: 
of arguments or inducements which can convince the 
mind, and bend the will, of men. Demetrius does 
not take so wide a range as that. Nor has he the 
breadth, and other great qualities, of “ Longinus.”’ 
In one respect, no doubt, he is broader. He treats 
of four types of style; Longinus of one only—the 
sublime. The tos (“ height,” “ elevation,” “ sub- 
limity ’*) of Longinus corresponds closely to the 
Xapaktnp peyarorperyis of Demetrius. The noun 
twos, and the adjective tyyAds, were, by the Greek 
literary critics, often used to describe the style of 
Plato; and in his own way of writing, thinking, and 
feeling, Longinus is influenced above all by that su- 
preme master of imaginative prose. The Poetics is of 
unsurpassed interest because in it Aristotle the man 
of science inquires, as an epoch closes, into the 
secrets of the great poetry of Greece; Longinus, 
the literary enthusiast, is in his own way unique 
because, at a time when the three great ancient 
literatures were coming to know one another and 
the Greek language was spreading far and wide, he 
is under the spell of Plato who, with the poetry of his 
prose, has quickened fresh votaries from age to age. 

Among the weaknesses of Style may be reckoned “ 

@ The earliest English translations of the treatise give, as 
its title, (1) “ Of the Height of Eloquence’ (Hall, 1652), 
(2) “‘ Of the Loftiness or Elegancy of Speech ”’ (Pulteney, 
1680). Boileau’s rendering “'Traité du sublime ou du 
merveilleux dans le discours ”’ eventually won the day. 
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sundry repetitions, inconsistencies, and digressions : 
defects which may be partly due, as already sug- 
gested, to want of revision for publication. A more 
serious fault is one in which its author differs widely 
from Aristotle. While Aristotle is inclined to say 
much about subject matter and little about style, 
his chief concern being with thought rather than 
with language its instrument, Demetrius sways the 
“other way and is apt to busy himself with the expres- 
sion of thought to the partial neglect of thought 
itself. Though we do not forget that “ expression ”’ 
is his subject, we feel some impatience when (§§ 4, 238) 
he assails the short clauses, one following another, 
with which Hippocrates, at the beginning of his 
most famous book, arrests attention for memorable 
thoughts in an unusual, because unperiodic, way. 
Still, we have reason to be grateful to Demetrius for 
his special point of view. Of the subject matter we 
can to-day more readily judge than of the form and 
sounds in which it is conveyed; and here these 
Graeco-Roman critics give us the stimulus of an added 
appreciation and enjoyment; we are borrowing Greek 
ears and Greek taste in order the better to catch the 
living accents of the great Greek authors. And it 
is the great authors to whom Demetrius makes his 
appeal, whether or no we can always follow him in his 
praise or strictures. The very first writers he cites 
are (in the order given): Hecataeus, Xenophon, 
Hippocrates, Plato, Archilochus, Anacreon, Homer, 
Demosthenes. We cannot but prize a Greek critic 
who quotes freely from Homer and shows special 
delight in those passages of the Odyssey where 
Nausicaa (like Artemis) is easily known among her 
maidens, beautiful though they are one and all; or 
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the nightingale sings her lovely song in the first 
season of spring. To Sappho, too, Demetrius appeals 
repeatedly, and finely says that in the texture of 
her poetry “ every lovely word is inwoven.”* Plato 
also is cited often, and the Sophron whom Plato 
admired and Graeco-Roman critics seldom quote. 
from Aristophanes lines are adduced which show a 
perception, not too common in Greek writers, of 
his liking for parody, hyperbole, and surprise-jests ? : 
the same welcome sense of humour being seen in 
such sections as 79 and 170. 

Though scanty, Demetrius’s remarks on the relation 
of style to subject are sound and useful. He recog- 
nizes that the subject must create the style—that a’ 
great theme is necessary to the grand style, which 
otherwise will be merely grandiose; and that no 
beauty of language can ennoble what is essentially 
base. He is a broad-minded literary critic rather 
than a narrow rhetorical theorist, and draws literary 
analogies from great works of sculpture,’ knowing 
that the principles of all fine art are the same. He 
sees,? with Theophrastus, that distinction comes to 
style no less through what is not said than through 
what zs said: much should be left to the reader’s 
own perception and imagination. He praises lucidity, 
and tells us why the language of Heracleitus is 
obscure. Bombast and bathos are among the faults / 
he ridicules, together with preciosity and affectations 
of all sorts’ ach style has, he sees, the defects of 
its qualities, and the greater the height attempted 


* § 166. » §§150, 152,161. 
¢ § 14. @ § 299. 
e Ss LOL, 192. 


Mess LI4e115, 21198127; 186-8, 239, 304. The elaborate 
term énpoxaxogyNa is particularly noteworthy. 
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the greater is apt to be the fall. Even so useful a 
device as antithesis can, he points out, be overdone 
and seem like false artifice,¢ whereas all good 
prose is, as he assumes throughout, the offspring 
neither of artifice nor negligence but (like poetry) 
of art. 

Many niceties in Greek prose-writing which we 
are prone to miss to-day Demetrius brings before 


“us, such as the choice of words with noble associa- 


tions ; the use of a rhythm (a prose mesurée °) which 
will pay special heed to the beginning and the end 
of sentences ; the recognition of the fact, now coming 
into view once more, that there is such a thing as a 
stage-language—one in which the actor finds it easy 
to make us think with him and feel with him.? 
Proverbs also are valued by Demetrius when they 
are used in season ; he sees how important it is for 
artistic prose to keep in touch with the familiar 
thought and language of the people—with the vulgar 
tongue (7) ovv7Gea). The part which the proverb 
plays in the field of popular philosophy is well 
indicated in § 232: ‘it is the wisdom of a people, 
it is the wisdom of the world.” @ Its frequent use in 
letter-writing is there recommended: a precept 
endorsed, as we know, by the practice of Cicero. 


#8 250. 

» EKven so great an artist in the finer medium of verse as 
Milton too often forgets, in his controversial writings, that 
there must be ‘“‘ measure” (uérpov) in prose; prose must 
not sprawl illimitably. Demetrius makes this clear from 
the start; he also recognizes the need of variety—of inter- 
mingling shorter with longer clauses or sentences, and of 
passing from one type of style to another. 

© §§ 193, 194. 

@ Cf. Roberts, Demetrius on Style (Cambridge, 1902), 
pp. 259-262. 
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The sections on the art of letter-writing (§§ 223-235) 
include the definition of a letter as “the heart’s 
good wishes in brief.” In his reference (8§ 61, 62) 
to Homer’s brief glorification of Nireus of Syme, 
the little island in the Dodecanese, Demetrius 
is following Aristotle’s Rhetoric, but he puts his 
point effectively in his own way. The example from 
Ctesias in § 216 is apparently chosen by himself, and 
it is certainly presented with remarkable taste and 
feeling. Altogether we feel, when we read Deme- 
trius, that we are being carried back to the great 
era of Greece though four centuries have passed 
since it ended, and that our author, with Aristotle 
and Theophrastus as his chief guides, shows Peri- 
patetic point, good sense, and brevity. His own 
way of writing is, in the main, spare and plain—that 
Xapaktip toxvos under which some of the best 
qualities of style are grouped by him—clearness, 
vividness, naturalness, persuasiveness. 

It is this carrying back to the great writers of 
Greece and the very words they uttered that we 
need to-day. Demetrius and the other Graeco- 
Roman critics should not themselves absorb too 
much of the reader’s time, in an age when so large 
a.body of noble world-literature lies behind us. But, 
as aids to literary enjoyment and appreciation, it is 
important that the essays of such critics should be 
made at once easy of access and of understanding 
to modern students, and it is for that reason that 
Demetrius claims and deserves a place in this 


Classical Library. 
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The Greek text is based on a collation, by the 
present editor, of the famous Paris codex (P 1741) 
which contains not only Demetrius but the Poetics 
and the Rhetoric of Aristotle. All important devia- 
tions from this manuscript (which is here denoted 
by the letter P) are given as they occur, and its 
obvious clerical errors are occasionally mentioned 
in order to indicate its general character. Some 
inconsistencies (e.g. in the use or omission of av with 
the optative) are retained in the text. Where a 
manuscript is comparatively old (in this case, the 
10th or 11th century) and generally sound, it seems 
best to follow it as closely as possible, while recording 
in the footnotes the conjectures made at various 
times by good scholars in passages where there is 
room for doubt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A full bibliography, up to the year 1902, of the 
editions, translations, and occasional writings which 
have been concerned with Demetrius is given in the 
present editor’s larger work, pp. 311-316 (“ Deme- 
trius on Style: the Greek text of Demetrius ‘ De 
elocutione,’ edited after the Paris manuscript, with 
introduction, translation, facsimiles, etce., by W. 
Rhys Roberts : Cambridge, 1902’’), During the four 
centuries which open with the editio princeps of Aldus 
Manutius in 1508, work on Demetrius has been done 
by various Italian, German, French, and other scholars, 
the two editions of Victorius (1552, 1562) being of 
special importance. The first English translation, 
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here revised for the Loeb Library, is that by Roberts. 
The first complete German translation, by Emil 
Orth, was issued in 1923: E. Orth, Demetrios vom 
Sizl, Miinchen (Max Hueber). Orth has also contri- 
buted papers to the Phelologische Wochenschrift in the 
following years : (1) 1922, p. 887, ‘“ Demetrios § 214” ; 
(21922. ppe 1003-6, “Demetriana <; -(3).. 1923, 
pp. 909-911, “ Zu Demetrios’; (4) 1925, pp. 778- 
783, “‘ Kin Fragment des Herodoros. Zu Demetrios 
§ 66°; (5) 1926, “Ein Fragment des Kynikers 
Diogenes. Zu Demetrios § 171.’’ Orth’s separate 
publication “ Logios” (Verlag Maria Martental, 
bei Kaisersesch: 1926) is a comprehensive study, 
with Adywos=peyadrorperyns, Demetr. § 38, as its 
starting-point. Mention may also be. made of A. 
Kappelmacher’s “ Bemerkungen und Ubersetzungs- 
probe zu Pseudo-Demetrius,’ Nikolsburg, 1903 : 
Fortsetzung, 1904; A. Brinkmann, “ Zu Dionysios’ 
Brief an Pompeius und Demetrios wept épynveius,” 
Rheinisches Museum, vol. lxix. (year 1914), pp. 255- 
266; F. Boll, “Zu Demetrius de Elocutione,’’ Rhein. 
Mus. vol. \xxii: (year, 1917-18), pp. 25-33 ; H. 
Richards, “‘ Notes on Demetrius wept épynvecas,” 
Classical Review, vol. xx. (1906), p. 393. The 
characteristics of Demetrius, and other Greek critics, 
are discussed in J. D. Denniston’s recent (1924) 
volume on “Greek Literary Criticism.’ Some 
incidental illustration of various points in Style will 
be found in Roberts’s editions of Longinus’s On the 
Sublime, and Dionysius’s Three Literary Letters and 
Literary Composition, as well as in his translation of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric (Oxford, 1924). 
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TaBuLarR ANALYSIS 


{The numbers refer to sections of the treatise. ] 


I. Preliminary Remarks on the Period, etc. 


1-8. The “ members” (kOAa): and their appro- 
priate length. 

9. The “ phrase ” (koupa). 

10, 11 ff. The “ period ”’ (zepiodos). 

12-18. The periodic and the disjointed style 
(eppnveia kaTertpapmevn, epunveta Sunpnpevn). Number 
of members in a period. 

19. The narrative period (eptodos iotopiKi). 

20. The rhetorical period (wepiodos pyropiKy). 

21. The conversational period (repiodos dtaAoytKi). 

22-94. Periods formed of contrasted or antithetical 
members (€€ avtuxerpevov KWo mepiosot). 

25. Symmetrical members (koAa TA,0f.040.) 

26-29. Members with similar terminations (6pov0- 
téXevta). Cautions with regard to their use. 

30-33. The enthymeme (év@ipunya). Difference 
between enthymeme and period. 

34, 35. The member (x@Aov) as defined by Aris- 
totle and Archedemus. 


II. The Four Types of Style—The Elevated Style 


36, 37. The four types of style (yapaxripes ris 
eppnvelas) are: the plain (icyvds), the elevated 
(veyaXorperys), the elegant (yAadupés), the forcible 
(Sevvds). 
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38-127. General subject: the elevated style 
(xapaktip peyarorperis, or Ady.os), with the follow- 
ing subdivisions : . 

(1) Elevation in composition or arrangement, 
atvOerrs peyarorperis, 38-74 ; 

(2) Elevation in subject matter, tpaypata peyado- 
mpet) (=didvora peyadorperns), 75, 76 ; 

(3) Elevation in diction, AEfus peyadorperijs, T7— 
Dee 

(4) Frigidity (75 Wvxpov) as the correlative vice of 
the elevated style, 114-127. [Like elevation, frigidity 
arises at three points: (1) dudvou, (2) A€kis, (3) 
atvGerrs. The very acme of frigidity is reached in 
hyperbole, 124—126.| 

Special topics in the following sections : 

59-67. Figures of speech (cyjpara éEews). 

68-74. Hiatus (otyxpovors dovnevTwv). 

78-88. Metaphor (etadpopa). 

89, 90. Simile (eéxacia) and comparison (rapafoX7), 

91-93. Onomatopoeic or coined words (ovopata 
TETOUNMEVO.). 

99-102. Allegory (adAnyopia). 

103-105. Brevity, aposiopesis, indirect and harsh- 
sounding expressions, etc. 

106-111. Epiphoneme (exipovnpa). 

112, 113. Poetical colour in prose (7d wowntiKov év 


Aoyous). 


III. The Elegant Style 


128-189. General subject: the elegant style 
(xapaxtip yAapupds), with the following subdivisions 
and topics : 

(1) Charm and gaiety of expression, yaprevtiopds 
Kat tkapds Aoyos, 128-172. 
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(a) Kinds of grace and their elements, «iSy tov 
Xapitwv kal év Ticw, 128-136. 
(b) Sources of grace, tézou TAS ydpiTos, 137-162. 
(a) Sources in diction and composition, roo. 
THs A€Lews Kat THs cvvOerews: Figures, 
etc.; 137-155. 
(6) Sources in subject matter, rdérou tov 
mpaypatwv: Proverbs, Fables, Compari- 
sons, Hyperboles, etc., 156-162. 
(c) Difference between the laughable (7d yeAovov) 
and the graceful (7d evyape), 163-172. 
(2) Elegant diction, beautiful and smooth words 
(Acéus yAadupa : ovopata Kad kat A€ia), 173-178. 
(3) Elegant composition, civOeo1s yAadupa, 179- 
185. 
(4) Affected style (xapaxtnp xaxd(nAos) as the 
correlative vice of the elegant style, 186-189. 


IV. The Plain Style 


190-235. General subject: the plain style (xapaxryp 
ioxvos), with the following subdivisions : 

(1) Plain subject matter, tpdypara ioyva, 190. 

(2) Plain diction, AéEus to vv}, 190, 191. 

(3) Plain composition, civlects iryvy, 204-208. 

(4) Arid style (xapaxtynp Enpds) as the correlative 
vice of the plain style, 236-239. 

Special topics in the following sections : 

191-203. Concerning clearness, epi ths cadnvetas. 
[ Also: concerning stage-style and concerning resump- 
tive repetition, rept roKpitiKoV Kat Tept eravadrnYeus, 
194 ff. 

209-220. Concerning vividness, epi tis évapyelas. 

221, 222. Concerning persuasiveness, wept ths me- 
Oavorntos. 
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223-235. Concerning the epistolary style, rept tov 
emirToALKov yxapaxtnpos. This is to be regarded 


(cf. 235) as a blend of the plain and the graceful 
styles. 


V. The Forcible Style 


240-304. General subject: the forcible style 
(Xapaxryp dewvds), with the following subdivisions : 


(1) Forcible subject matter, tpdypata deva, 240. 

(2) Forcible composition, ctvOecrs Sevvj, 241-271. 

(3) Forcible diction, A€£us Serv, 272-286. 

(4) Concerning the unpleasant style, wept tov 
aXapLTOS xapaKTHpos, 801-304. 

Special topics : 

287-298. Concerning figured language, wept tov 
erynpatirpevov Adyou 

299, 300. Concerning hiatus in forcible passages, 
Tept ovyKpovoews ev OevvoTnTL. 
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AHMHTPIOY 


[PA AHPEQS] 


TTEPI EPMHNEIA> 


[O ESTI MEPI #PAxEOs] 


I 


“Qozrep 7 Trolnats Ovarpetrau Tots PeTpots, otov 
e 
Teper pous” 7 éfaperpous % Tots dAdAows, ovTH 
Kal THY Eppnvetav THv AoyiKHv Ovapet Kal Ova 
Kpivet TA KaAovpeva K@Aa, KalameEp avatravovTa TOV 
Aéyovra TE Kal TO, Acyomeva" avrd, Kal ev moots 
Opors opilovra TOV Aoyov, emret TOL pLaKpos av etn 
Kal ATTELpos Kal ATEXVOS Tviywy TOV Aéyovra.. 
BovAerat pevrou dudvorav amaptrilew ta K@Aa 
TadTa, ToTE pev CAnV Sidvotav, otov ws ‘Exataids 
lon’ a aA / A 
onow ev Th apyh ths ltotopias, “ “Exatatos 
- a . Le a9 / A / 
MuAnatos de pvbetra.”’: cuvelAnmtrar yap did- 
ws Uf ¢ er \ y 
voia T® KwAw Aw OAn, Kal adudw ovyKata- 
Anyovow. éviote pevTot TO K@AoV 6AnY pev Od 
ray / 4 \ v4 7 e AS 
aupTrepatot didvorav, pépos de Ans oAov: ws yap 


1 oiov i diuérpors Muretus: ofov 7) rpiuérpors Spengel. 
2 NéyovTd Te Kal Ta Aeyoueva Finckh: Ndyov ra Te Kara- 
Neyoueva P. 
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As verse is articulated by measures (such as the 
hemistich,* the hexameter, and the like), so also is 
prose style articulated and marked out by what are ~ 
called ‘“‘ members.” ® These members give rest, one 
might say, to the speaker and his discourse ; they set 
bounds to its various parts, since it would otherwise 
extend itself without limit and would simply run the 
speaker out of breath. 

But the proper function of such members is to 
indicate the conclusion of a thought. Sometimes 
a member is a complete chodabe in itself, as for 
example Hecataeus opens his Hestory with the words 
“Hecataeus of Miletus thus relates,’¢ where a 
complete member coincides with a complete thought 
and both end together. Sometimes, however, the 
member constitutes not a complete thought, but 
a part of it, yet a complete part. For just as the 

a Cf. pétpwov yuocéwy in § 180. The meaning here is 

** short lines, long lines, or lines generally.”” See &§ 4, 5. 

> cola: limbs of a period, clauses of a sentence. Cf. § 34 


and Aristotle, Rhetoric, ili. c. 9. 
© Hecat. Fragm. 332, C. F..Miiller, F.H.G. i. p. 25. 
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Tijs Xeepos ovons OAov Twos HEpy) adThs oha oAns* 
€oTlv, otov ddictudor Kal mAXus* diay ‘yap qrept- 
ypadiyy EXEL TOUTW TOV jep@v EKAOTOY, Kat Lovo 
pLépn* oUTw Kal dvavotas TWOS odns ovons peyddns 
eutreptAayPavour av pépy Twa adths 6AdKAnpa ovTa 
Kal avTa. 

3 "Qorep ev TH apxh THS “AvaBacews THS Flevo- 
pavros TO TowodToV, ‘ Aapetov kai Ilapvodridos ”’ 
HEXpL Tob * VEOTEPOS dé Kopos,”’ ouvrereheopern 
mao. Oudvoud €or” Ta d° év abtH K@da dvo HEpy 
bev avThs exaTepov €or! Oudvova de ev _eKarepyp 
mAnpobrat TUS, idvov € éyouoa mépas, olov “ Aapetouv 
Kal ILapvodridos yivovra maides. Exel yap TWa 
oAoKAnptayv 7 qi diavora adr? Kal? adriy, ore eyevovTo 
Aapete Kal Tlapvodrede matoes. Kal WOaUTWS TO 
ETEpov K@Aov, ore “ mpeoBdrepos pev “Apragepéns, 
vewtepos dé Képos.”’ wore TO peev K@iov, ws 
pnt, Sudvovay mepie€er TIA TAVTN TAVTWS, HTOL 
oAnv 7 [€pos oAns OXov. 

4 Ae de oure mavy paKpa mrovely TA KOAa, errel TOL 
yiverau cer pos 1 avvGears 7 7 SvomapaxonodOnros: 
ovde yap 1) ToUnTiK?) UTEP eC dueT pov 7AGev, Et [Ly 
Tov eV oAtyous™ yeXotov yap TO [eTpoOV GLETPOV 
civat, Kal katahyyovTos Too JeTpoU emeAjjobau 
Tpas moTe® HpEato. ovre 67)" TO juijKos TOV KddAwy 
Tpemov Tots Adyous Oud Thy ApLETPLAV, OUTE 7) [LLKpPO- 
TNS; émret TOL yivour’ av 7 Acyouevy) Enpa ovvlects, 
ofov 7 Towdde “6 Bios Bpaxds, 1) Téxyvn pwaxpa, 6 


1 $\ns Victorius: 67 P. 
2 ahxus Schneider: mixes P. 
3 aére Schneider: 7% dre (sic) P. 
4 ovre 6} Victorius: ote dé P. 
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arm, which is a whole of a certain kind, has parts yi. 


such as fingers and forearm which themselves again 
are wholes, inasmuch as each of them has its own 
limits and its own parts ; so also a complete thought, 
when it is extensive, may very well comprise within 
itself parts which themselves are integral. 

At the beginning of the Anabasis of Xenophon 
an example will be found, in the words “ Darius and 
Parysatis ” down to “the younger Cyrus.” ? This 
is a fully completed thought, of which the two 
members contained in it are parts; but each of 
these, within its own limits, conveys a meaning 
which is in a manner complete. Take the first 
words: ‘‘ Darius and Parysatis had sons.’ The 
thought that sons were born to Darius and Parysatis 
has its own completeness. The second member, in 
the same way, conveys the complete thought that 
“the elder was Artaxerxes, the younger Cyrus.” 
Accordingly, as I maintain, a “ member” must in 
_all cases be understood to comprise a thought, either 
complete, or a part of the whole complete in itself. 

Members should not be made very long; other- 
wise the composition becomes unwieldy or hard to | 
follow. For even poetry, with rare exceptions, is not 
written in measures of greater length than six feet, 
since it would be absurd that measure should be 
without measure, and that by the time the line comes 
to an end we should have forgotten when it began. 
But if long members are out of place in prose owing 
to their unwieldy character, so also are brief members, 
for the reason that they produce the so-called “arid ”’ 
composition, exemplified in the words “ life is short, 


@ Xen. Anab. i. 1 Aapeiou cal Ilapvodridos yiyvovra: maides 
dv0, mperBurepos wev 'Apraképens, vewrepos dé Kipos. 
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Kaipos o€Us.”’ KaTaKeKoppern yap EOLKEV 1) OUV- 
Oeous Kal KEKEPHATLOLEVT Kal evKatappovnTos 
dua TO pupa ovpmavra exew. 

Diverae pe ovv ToTE Kal paKpod KWAov Kalpos, 
otov €v Tots peyeBeow, ws 6 IAdreov pnai, * TO 
yap 67° mav TOE TOTE pev® adTos 0 beds TOpevo- 
juevov oupirodnyet* Kal ovyKuKAel.” oxedov yap 
TO peyeBee Tob KwAov ouved Aprat Kat 0 Adyos. 
bud. TobTo Kal €€deTpov Tp@ov TE ovopdlerat 
b70 Tob pencous Kal mpeTov | ypwouw, Kal ovK ay 
THhv ‘Opnpov *Idudda mperovtws tis ypaiberev® Tots 


’"ApxiAdyou Bpaxyéow, ofov 
3 / / 
axvupevn oKUTAAY 
Kal 
/ N / tA 
Tis oas Trapneipe dpévas; 
ovoe Tots “Avaxpéovtos, <ws>® TO 
tear BAERS LD > ton “A 
dep vodowp, hép olvov, @ Tat: 
peeBvovTos yap 6 puvOuos atexv@s yépovTos, ov 
paxyopevov npwos. 


1 KaTakekoumevy . . . Kexepuariouévy Schneider. 

2 7d yap may sine 67 codd. Platonis. 

3 roré uev codd. Plat.: 76 pév P. 

4 ropevduevov cuumodnyet codd. Platonis: mopevduevos 7o0d- 
nyet P. 

5 yodWeev Victorius: ypawe év P. 

8 ws post -os omissum restitui; cf. §§ 268, 270, 272. 


“ Hippocr. Aphorism. i. 1 (Littré, Cuvres completes 
d’ Hippocrate, iv. 458). In the text of Hippocrates, 6é is 
found in the clauses that follow the first, as also in § 238 
below. By 7 réxvy Hippocrates probably meant “the Art,” 
viz. Medicine. réxyvn was not, to him, a manual of rhetoric. 
See, further, W. H. S. Jones (Loeb Hippocrates, Preface), 
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art long, opportunity fleeting.”’* For the composi- 
tion here seems to be minced fine, and may fail to 
impress because everything about it is minute. 

Occasionally, however, a dong member is appro- 
priate. For example, in elevated passages, as when 
Plato says: “At times God himself taketh part in 
guidance of the universe and aideth its revolution.” ? 
The elevation of the language corresponds, it may be 
said, with the size of the member. That is why 
the hexameter is called heroic, because its length 
fits it for heroes. The Ikad of Homer could not 
fittingly be written in the brief lines of Archilochus, 
as 


Staff sorrow-stricken ; ° 
or 


Who made thy wits swerve from the track ? 4 


nor in the lines of Anacreon, as 
Bring water, bring wine too, page-boy.¢ 


That is just the rhythm for an old man drunk, but 
not for a hero in battle. 


‘The aphorism became unpopular, even among the Coan 
physicians, and gave place to the rhetorical prose style char- 
acteristic of the early fourth century. . . . The aphorism, as 
a Greek literary form, died out, at least as far as medicine 
and science generally were concerned.”’ The advantages of 
variety were forgotten. 

> Plat. Politicus 269c 7rd yap wav roré pév adrds 6 eds 
cuumodnyet mopevdmuevoy Kal ovyKuK\el, ToTé 6° avixev, bre al 
Teptodot TOD WpooryKovTos avT@ méTpov EiAjpwow Hon ypdvov, 
KTA. 

¢ Archil. Fragm. 89 Bergk P.L.G.4—Here, and else- 
where, the verse renderings are, for the most part, from the 
hand of Mr. A. S. Way. 

4 Archil. Fragm. 94 Bergk*. 

¢ Anacr. Fragm. 62 Bergk*. 
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~ \ \ 
6 Maxpod pév 67) KwAov Katpos yivoiT av Tote Sia 
~ / e 
Tatta: yivowro 8 dv mote Kat Bpayéos, oiov 7nTot 
v, € ~ fom ~ 
puuKpov Te nuadV AeyovTwv, Ws 6 HKevoddv dna, 
Lud > , 
ort adixovto ot “EAAnves emi tov TnAeBoav mora- 
fal Ree Sue , \ ” \ 2499 Pe 
pov: “ obTos Se Hv péyas ev ov, Kadds Oé. TH 
\ / ~ ~ “A 
yap plKpoTnTL Kal amoKoTH Tob puvOuod ovvav- 
- \ ¢ lon A 
efavn Kal 7 puLKpoTHNS TOO ToTamoD Kal yxdpts: Et 
be if > / b) \ s ce Ks de ‘0 
€ oUTWs EexTelvas adTo elev, “ obTos Se peyebet 
Fay > / a ~ 
pev jv eAdtTwV TOV TOAAMV, KdAAeL SE U7eEp- 
Zz ~ 
eBaAAeto mavtas,”’ tot mpémovtos ameTUyxavev 
+ \ > / ¢€ / / 3 \ \ 
av, Kal eylyvero 6 AEeyopmevos vypds: adda TeEpt 
/ 
puxpoTHTos pev voTepov AekTEéov. 
a \ ~ iP: =e / a _/ > 
7 Toér dé pixpdv kdAwv Kav Sewdrnte xpiats eote: 
/ \ \ b) »\/ \ ? / 4 
dewoTEpov yap TO ev oArLyw TOAD eudatvopevov Kat 
ododpotepov, S10 Kat of Adxwves BpayvAdyot tro 
dewvoTnToS' Kal TO peVv emiTaooeW ovVTOMOV Kal 
4 \ ~ / 4 4 A 
Bpaxt, Kat mas deorrotns SovAwW povoavAAaBos, TO 
\ ¢ / \ \ \ > / ¢€ A 
d€ (keTevew paKpov Kal TO ddvpecbar. at Artat 
oath \ \ Ae sang \ a 
Kal’ “Ounpov Kal xwdrat Kal puoat t7o BpadutAros, 
TOUTEOTLV UTO waKpoAoyias, Kal OL yepovTEs [aKpo- 
Asyou dua THY acdeverav. 
j ? 
8 Ilapaderypa dé Bpayeias ovvOécews ro “ Aake- 


1 Kaos wév, uéyas 6’ of Xenophontis codd. 


4 Xen. Anab. iv. 4.3. Demetrius’s quotations often differ 
slightly from the traditional Greek texts. 

’ The writer who is a “ frost,” through his bad taste. 
Of. §§ 114-127; Arist. Rhet. iii. c. 3; Longinus, De subdl. 
ce. 3, 4. When the poetaster Theognis (Xiwy) was produc- 
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Sometimes, then, a long member may be appro- 


priate for the reasons given; at other times a short. 


one may be fitting, as when our subject is something 
small. Xenophon, for example, says of the river 
Teleboas, in the passage where he describes the 
arrival of the Greeks on its banks: “ this river was 
not large; beautiful it was, though.” % The slight 
and broken rhythm brings into relief both the small- 
ness of the river and its grace. If Xenophon had 
expanded the idea and said: “ this river was in size 
inferior to most rivers, but in beauty it surpassed 
them all,’ he would have failed in taste, and we 
should have had the so-called frigid ® writer. Con- 
cerning frigidity, however, we must speak later. 


Short members should also be employed in, 
forcible passages. For there is greater force and — 


intensity when much meaning is conveyed in a few 
words. Accordingly it is just because of their 
force that the Lacedaemonians are chary of speech. 
Command is always concise and brief, every master 
being curt ® towards his slave, but supplication 
and lamentation are lengthy. The Prayers in 
Homer are represented as wrinkled and lame? in 
allusion to their tardiness, which is tantamount to 
saying their prolixity. Old men, too, are prolix 
owing to their feebleness. 

As an instance of brief composition the following 
may be given: ‘The Lacedaemonians to Philip : 


ing a tragedy at Athens, the rivers in Thrace were frozen 
(Aristophanes, Ach. 139 ; cf. Thesm. 170). 
¢ Greek ‘‘ monosyllabic.”” Cf. Erasmus, in the Adages, 
** omnis herus servo monosyllabus.”’ 
# Hom. JI, ix. 502: 
kal yap re Aral elor Acds Kovpar meydXoro, 
xwral re pucal re wapaBd@rés 7’ dPOaruo, 
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datwoviot Diria7a@: Avovictos év KopivOw.’”’ odd 
A , / e \ (v4 / nv 
yap dewdTepov daiverar pybev ottw Bpayéws, 7 
Elmep avTO paKpO@s exteivavtes eimov, OTe 6 Avovd- 
OLS TOTE Meyas WY TUpaVvV0s WoTTEp Od Gums viv 
>) We >) A / 2) \ ” \ a 
LouwTevwv oiket KépwOov. ot yap ére dud ToAA@v 
pndev éemumrdAnEer ewKet, adda ounyypwate, Kal pLGAAov 
, 3 > A ¢ > Ve 
Twe dlo0aoKovTt, ovK eKdhofobyT.: ovTWS eKTEWdopeE- 
>] / lan vA \ \ \ / 
vov exAveTat TOO AOyou TO OupiKoY Kat aododpodv. 
woTep Ta Onpia ovotpépavTa éavTa paxerat, 
: \ 
ToLavTH Tis av Ein ovaTpody Kal Adyou Kabdmep 
EOTTELPALLEVOU TpOS SELVOTYTA. 
¢€ \ 4 /, \ \ 4 
9 “H 06€ tovadty Bpaxy’tns Kata thy odtvOeow 
, > / e / >] b) \ «e / 
Koppea, ovowaletar. optlovTat O° avTdo Wde, Koppa 
cot TO KWAoU EAaTTOV, Olov TO TpOELPNLEVOV, TO 
c¢ / 3 / ”» A \ ce A 
te “ Atovdovos ev KopivOw,” Kat ro “ yO 
/, a) \ A 6c oe Poe AD} \ ~ A 
GeavTov, Kal TO © eTov Ved,’ Ta TOV coddv. 
bya A \ E) A € hf \ 
€oTt yap Kat atopleypaticov % Bpaxv’tTyns Kal 
Uf \ / \ >) b) / \ 
yopmodoyiKov, Kat copwtepov TO ev dAiyw modAnV 
dudvoray HOpotaGar, Kalarep ev tots oméppacw 
iz, 7 ? 3 3 > / 4 N, 
v7. S€vOpwv OAwv | duvduets: et O° ExTEivouTd Tus THY 
A / / 
ywopunv ev pakpots, SiacKkaXria yiverai tis Kal 
/ \ i 
pyTopeta avTt yvwpyns. 
an / 

10 Tay pévro. KdoAwY Kal Ko“pdT@V ToLOUTwWY GUV- 
v4 \ + / ¢€ , 
TWepnevwv mpos adAndAa ovviotavTar at meptodot 

/ 
dvopalopevar. EeoTW yap 7 TEpiodos avoTnUa ék 


4 Cf. §§ 102, 241. This Laconic letter to Philip of 
Macedon is an apt reminder that other tyrants have ere 
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Dionysius at Corinth.” * For it is felt to be more 
forcible when thus briefly put than if the Lace- 
daemonians had said at full length that Dionysius, 
although once a mighty monarch like yourself, now 
resides at Corinth ina private station. Once the 
statement-is made in detail, it resembles not a rebuke 
_but.athing narrated ; it suggests the expositor rather 
than the intimidator. The passion and vehemence 
of the words are enfeebled when thus extended. 
As a wild beast gathers itself together for the attack, 
_so should discourse gather itself together as in a coil 
in order to increase its force. 

Such brevity in composition gives rise to the term 
‘chip ” or “phrase.’”® A “phrase” is commonly 
defined as “‘ that which is less than a member,” for 
example the already quoted words “ Dionysius at 
Corinth,’ and the two sayings of the sages “ Know 
thyself’? and “ Follow God.” For brevity suits 
apophthegms and maxims; and it is a mark of 
superior skill to compress much thought in a little 
space, Just as seeds contain potentially entire trees. 
Draw out the maxim at full length, and it becomes 
a lecture or a piece of rhetoric rather than a maxim. 

From the union of a number of these members 
and phrases are formed what are called “ periods.’ 
Now the period is a combination of members or 


now fallen from power—and become schoolmasters, teaching 
for a pittance in some gay city. For the brevity cf. ** And 
as Jehu entered in at the gate, she said, Had Zimri peace, 
who slew his master ?’’ (2 Kings, ix. 31). 

> kdupa: a thing chopped or cut, chip, segment, short 
clause (Latin incisum, French incise). As terms of punctua- 
tion we still use ‘“‘comma,” “colon,” ‘“ period.” The 
metaphor in “‘ period ”’ is that of a “* full-orbed,” *‘ rounded,”’ 
‘*circular’’ sentence ; cf. §§ 10, 11. 
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KWAwY 7 KoppaTwY edKaTacTpopws cis’ THY Oud 
vouav THY DrroKeyLevav amnpTiapevov, otov “* ud- 
Aiora pev elvexa TOO vopilew ovudéepew TH moAcc 
Aedvabat Tov voLLoV, ElTa Kal TOU TALdOS ElvEKA TOU 
XaBpiov, wuodrdgyynca TovtTois, ws av olds TE @, 
ouvepety’” avtn yap 1) mepiodos ex TpL@v KwAwY 
ovoa KATHY TE TWA Kal OVOTpOPIV EXEL KATA TO 
TéXos. 

“AptororeAns de opilerau Ty meptodov ovTws, 

“ qepliodds €oTL Aegis a apy exovea Kat TedevTnV, 
pda KaA@s Kal TpETrOVTWS Opiodpuevos: evOvs yap 
6 THV TEpiodov Adywv Eeudatver, OTL HpKTat Toler 
Kal amoTeAeuTHGEL ToL Kai” emetyeTat els TL TEAOS, 
WoTEp ot Spopets apebevres: Kal yap ekelvwY 
ovvenpaiverat Th apyy tod Spdpov To Tédos. 
evlev Kat mepiodos ovopdabn, ameukacbetica Tats 
ddots Tats KuKAoEdéor Kal TEpLWwoevpLEVaIS. Kat 
Kabddov® obdev 1) mEpiodds €ote TAN Toa ovVOEats. 
el yoov Avdein avras TO TEPLDOEYILEVOY | Kat [LETACUD - 
rebetn, TA [Lev mpaypara pever TO avrd, meptodos 
d€ oUK €oTal, Olov EL THV Tpoerpy Levy TiS TOU 
Anpoobévous pees avaoTpewas elroe WOE TTWS, 


1 ets Schenkl: zpos P. 

2 dmoredeuTjoe mo. kat H. Stephanus: dmoredevrjoae movet 
kal P, 

3 kat kabddov Radermacher: Kxa0ddov P. Cf. § 108 init., 
§ 119 init. 


* Dem. Lept. init. “Avipes duxacral, uddora pev eivexa 
Tov voulfey cuudépery TH moder AeAVTOaL Tov vdmov, eita Kal Tod 
matdds elvexa Tod XaBpiov, wuordynoa TovTo.s, ws av oids 7’ G, 
ouveEpety. 


> Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9 Néyw 5 mepiodoyv éEw Exovoay apxhy 
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phrases, arranged dexterously to fit the thought to 
be expressed. For example: “ Chiefly because I 
thought it was to the interest of the State that the 
law should be abrogated, but also for the sake of 
Chabrias’ boy, I have agreed to advocate my clients’ 
case to the best of my ability.” * This period, con- 
sisting of three members, has a certain rounding and 
concentration at the end. 

Aristotle defines the period thus: “a period is a 
portion of speech that has a beginning and an end.” ? 
The definition is good and fitting. For the very use 
of the word “ period’ implies that there has been 
a beginning at one point and will be an ending at 
another, and that we are hastening towards a definite . 
goal as runners do when they leave the starting- 
place. For at the very beginning of their race the 
end of the course is before their eyes.¢ Whence 
the name ‘period, the image being that of paths 
traversed in an orb or circle. In general terms, a 
period is nothing more or less than a particular 
arrangement of words. Anyhow, if its circular form 
should be destroyed and the arrangement changed, 
the subject matter remains the same, but period 
there will be none. This may be illustrated by some 
such inversion as the following in the period of 
Demosthenes already quoted: “I will support the 
Kal TeAXeuThy adriy Kad’ abrny Kal wéyebos evavvorrov. ‘B 
a period I mean a portion of speech that has in itself a 
beginning and an end, being at the same time not too big 
to be taken in at a glance’ (W. Rhys Roberts, Translation 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric in Works of Aristotle, vol. xi., 
Oxford, 1924). 

¢ Or, “ For, in the case of runners, the beginning and the 
end of the course find their expression in one word, viz. in 


mepiodos”?: R. Y. Tyrrell, who refers to Plutarch, Sol. 4, 
for repiodos as meaning a coming round to the starting-point. 
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66 ~ , on ” > “a / 4 
cuvep@ TovTois, ® avdpes “AOnvatos- didros yap 
/ > e GAN / \ \ a / 
plot €oTw 0 vios XaPpiov, mroAd dé waAAov TovToV 
n m7OAus, 4 ovveutrety pe Sikatov eoTw.” ov yap 
ETL OVOA[LOD 1) TrEplodos EvpioKeTat. 
/ > P) ~ LA fond € / ¢€ \ > 
12 Téveous 8 adris de. THs Epunveias 7 wév ovo- 
paleTar KaTEOTpappevn, olov 7 KaTa TrEpLddoUS 
€xovoa, ws 7 TOV “looKpateiwy pntropedv' Kal 
Topytov Kat “AAkiddpavros: dAat yap dua mepiddwv 
cloly ovvey@v ovdev Te EAaTTov Hep 7 ‘Opnpov 
motinas du e€apeTpwv: 7) O€ Tis Sunpnuevn Eppnvela 
Karetrar, 7 els K@Aa AcAvpevyn od} pada aAAHAoLS 
ouvnpTnueva, ws 7 “Exatatiov, Kat Ta TAcloTra TOV 
¢ / We ky e > / ~ / 
Hpoddrov, Kai dAws 7 apyata maoa. mrapaderypa 
>) ~ ee A ié e A / 
attns, “ “Exatatos MuAjows Ode prvbetrar tdde 
ypadw, ws pou Soxet adAnbéa civar: ot yap “EAAy- 
/ / ») A ¢€ > \ / 
vv Adyou TOAAO! TE Kat yeAotoL, Ws Euol daivovTat, 
> / a) 7 \ / ans > / \ 
elo.” woamep yap ceqwpevjevots er aAAyAoLsS TA 
K@Aa €oikev Kal €mreppypevols Kal odK e€xovow 
ovvocow ovd avreperow, odd€ BonfobdvtTa adAjAots 
womrep €v Tals TEpiddots. 
” ~ \ \ \ A A / 
13 “Eouxe yotv ta pev trepioduKa K@Aa Tots AiBous 
Tots avrepeidovar TAS TEpipepets OTeyas Kal oUV- 
onl e / 
éyovot, Ta O€ THs StareAvpevns Epprnvetas Sveppiy- 
a27 vy. wevors TANnatov ALifors rovov | Kat od auyKELpmeEvots. 
14 Aco Kat mepieEeoLevov EXEL Tl n Eppnvela n Tmplw 
Kat evoTadés, wWoTep Kal Ta apyaia ayddAuata, 
e / > / (e \ \ > / € \ 
dv téxvn eddKet 7 avotoAn Kal toxvdTyns, 7 Sé 
Tov peTa Tabta eppynveia Tots. Dewdiov epyors 
1 pynropeav Weil: pyar P. 
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complainants, men of Athens. For Chabrias’ son is 
dear to me, and much more so is the State, whose 
cause it is right for me to plead.” * No longer is 
there any trace of the period. 


The origin of the period is as follows. There are , , 


two kinds of style. The first is termed the “ com- _ 
pacted ”’ style, namely, that which consists of periods. 
It is found in the rhetorical discourses of Isocrates, 
Gorgias, and Alcidamas, in which the periods succeed 
one another with no less. regularity than the hexa- 
meters in the poetry of Homer. The second style 
bears the name of “ disjointed,” inasmuch as the 
members into which it is divided are not closely 
united. Hecataeus is an example; and so for the 
most part is Herodotus, and the older writers in 
general. Here is an instance: ‘‘ Hecataeus of 
Miletus thus relates. I write these things as they 
seem to me to be true. For the tales told by the 
Greeks are, as it appears to me, many and absurd.” ® 
Here the members seem thrown upon one another 
in a heap without the binding or propping, and with- 
out the mutual support, which we find in periods. 

The members in a periodic style may, in fact, be + 
compared to the stones which support and hold 
together a vaulted dome. The members of the dis- 
connected style ‘resemble stones which are simply 
thrown about near one another and not built into a 
structure. 

So there is something trim.and neat in the older 
method of writing. It resembles ancient statues, 
the art of which was thought to consist in their 
succinctness and spareness. The style of the 
writers who followed is like the works of the sculptor 


@ Cf. § 10 supra. > Hecat. Fragm. 332 (cf. § 2 supra). 
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non €ouKev Exovod TL Kal peyarelov Kat aKpuBes 
Op... 

15 Aoxuudlw yap 57) € eywye [LATE mepvodous oAov TOV 
Adyov ovveipecbar, ws 0 Topytov, pyre duaAcedAv- 
aBat cAov, ws Ta dpxata, aAAd, jepix Gar padov 
ju dpporepav ovUTw yap Kat eyKaTdoKevos EoTau 
Kat amAots apa, Kal e€ apudoty 7dUs, Kal ovre 
pdha iOuwTuKds, ovte para codiotiKds. Tav de! 
Tas TUKVAS _TepLovous Acyovre oud" at kepahat 
padios c€oTdaw, ws emt TOV olywpevwv, ol TE 
aKovovTes vauTi@ot dia TO amiBavov, Tore dSé Kal 
expwvotar Ta TéEAN THV TEpLddwy TpoELdoTES Kal 
mpoavaBodot. 

16 Tdv d€ mepiddwv aut [LK pOoTE pat pev eK dvoty 
kw@dow ovvTievrat, at peyLorau de ex TETTAPWV" 
TOO baep TETTApA OVKET GV EVTOS Eln TEPLOdLKHS 
ouppeTplas. 

17 [Dtvovrar d€ Kat tpikwdAol ties: Kal povdKwdAot 
d€, as kahobow amas Teptooous. orav yap TO 
K@dov UnKOs Te EXN Kal KapTrny KaTa TO téhos, 
TOTE povdrwdos meptodos yiverat, xabdaep 7) 
TOLGOE, ‘Hpoddrov Aducapvacios t toTopins amo- 
de£ts fy Kat mddw, “7 yap oadns ppacts 
TOAD POs TApEXETAL Tats TOV aKovevTev dta- 
votats.”” v7 apdotv pévro. ovviorarar 7 andAy 
Tepiodos, Kal U0 TOO pHKoUS Kal UmO THs KapTHS 
THS Tept TO TEAOS, U0 S€ Datépov odbdE TOTE. 

18 *Ev de rats ovvbérois mepiddois TO TeAcuTatov 
K@Aov pakpoTepov xp) elvar, Kal WomeEp TrEpLexoV 

1 6é Schneider: re P. 
¢ Winckelmann comments on this section in his Geschichte 
der Kunst des Alterthums (ed. 1764), p. 240. 
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Pheidias, since it already exhibits in some degree 
the union of grandeur with finish.* 

My own personal view is that discourse should 
neither, like that of Gorgias, consist wholly of a 
string of periods, nor be wholly disconnected like 
the ancient writings, but should rather combine the 
two methods. It will then be elaborate and simple 
being neither too untutored nor too artificial. Public 
speakers who employ accumulated periods are as 
giddy-pated as tipsy men, and their hearers are 
sickened by the lack of true persuasiveness ; some- 
times, indeed, they loudly declaim the endings of the 
periods which they foresee and forestall. 

The smaller periods consist of two members, the 
largest of four. Anything beyond four would trans- 
gress the due bounds of the period. 

There are also periods composed of three members ; 
and others consisting of a single member, which 
are called “ simple ”’ periods. Any member which 
possesses the requisite length and is rounded at 
the end can form a single-membered period. For 
example: “ Herodotus of Halicarnassus sets forth 
in this History the result of his inquiries.” ® Again: 
“Clear expression floods with light the hearer’s 
mind.’ ° For the simple period these are the two 
essentials, the length of the member and its final 
rounding. If either of these conditions be wanting, 
there is no period. 

_In composite periods the last member should be 
longer than the rest, and should as it were contain 

> Herod. i. 1 inzt. 

: Scriptor Incertus. [This phrase, abbreviated as ‘Scr. 


Inc.,” will be used to indicate that the authorship of a 
particular illustration is unknown.] 
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Kal TrepuerAnpos TaAAa. ovTw yap peyahompemns 
EOTAL KAL CELT, mrepiooos, aks oepvov KQL pea pov 
Ajyovea K@hov" El O€ 17; ATOKEKOMpLEVY) Kal Xodp 
opota.. Tapadery ia. d° avTns TO TovodTov, ov yap 
TO elmety KaAds Kaddv, adAd TO eindvTa Spaoat 
Ta elpypweva.’’ ; 

Tpia dé yen Trepioowy cori, loropuxt,, ye 
Aoyern; pytoptKy. LOTOPLK1) [LEV 1) [LTTE TrepunyjLevn), 
par dveyuery apddpa, adda peTtaéd apLpor, ws 
pATE pyTopiKny dd€erev Kal amifavos dua THY TreEpL- 
aywynv, TO Geuvev TE EXoVoA Kal LaTopiKOV eK THs 
¢ , a ¢ , (a ee Nose ? 
amAdTyTos, otov 7 Towade, “‘ Aapeiov kai Ilapuod- 
Twos ylyvovtat’’ péypt Tob ““ vewrepos dé Kipos.”’ 
¢€ HA 7 \ 3 an , 7 
edpaia yap Twe Kat aopadret Katadnfer eovKev 
avThs 1 a7mroects. 

Ts d€ pytopixis mepiddov ovveotpapévov TO 
eloos Kal KUKALKOV Kal dedjevov OTpoyyvAoU oTO- 
[LaTos Kal YELpos OUILTTEPLAVOLEVIS TO pvdue, otov. 
ths “padtora prev elveka TOU vopilery ovpdéper 
a / / A , > \ A \ 
TH modew Achdobat Tov vouov, eita Kal TOO mraud0s 
elvexa TOO XaBpiov, | Gporoynoa TOUTOLS, ws av 
olds TE Oo, auvepetv. axedov yap ed&ds é€x Tis 
apxXns 1 qmepiodos 7 Towdde ovveotpaprévov TL 
oA XY >) aA a >} “nv 2 , > ¢€ a 
EXEL Kal Eudaivoy, OTt odK av aTroAjEcev els aTtAobY 
téXos. 

Avadoyixy 5é€ €orTe meplodos 4 ete aveywevn Kat 


#- er. Ine. ® ‘Ken. -Anabvi. Is ef: § 3 supras 

* vewrepos d¢ KOpos is an incomplete. iambic line, with a 
firm basis in the long first syllable of KOpos. 

4 Cf. Aristophanes, Fragm. 397 yp@uac yap avrod [se. 
Euripides] rod oréuaros 7m oTpoyytAw, and Horace, Ars P. 
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and embrace them all. When the member with 
which it concludes is long and stately, the period 
itself will be stately and impressive ; otherwise it 
will be broken and will seem to limp. The following 
is an instance of the period here recommended : 
“ For it is not to speak nobly that is noble, but 
after speaking to perform what has been spoken.”’ 4 

There are three kinds of period: for narrative, 
dialogue, oratory. The narrative period should be 
neither too carefully moulded, nor yet too relaxed, 
but between the two; so fond that it does not 
seem rhetorical and unconvincing through its 
moulded shapeliness, but draws its dignity and power 
of exposition from its simplicity. An instance of 
such a period is furnished by the words “ Darius and 
Parysatis ’’ down to “the younger Cyrus.”’® The 
cadence of the period here resembles a sure and 
well-based stop in a line of verse.° 

The form of the oratorical period is tense and 
circular ; it needs a neatly rounded mouth @ and a 
hand which follows closely each movement of the 
rhythm. For example: “ Chiefly because I thought 
it was to the interest of the State that the law should 
be abrogated, but also for the sake of Chabrias’ boy, 
I have agreed to advocate my clients’ case to the 
best of my ability.”’.* From the very outset such 
a period contains something tense—something which 
clearly hints that it will not end as a “simple” 
periods 

The period of dialogue is one which remains lax, 


323 ‘‘ Grais dedit ore rotundo | Musa loqui.’’ Contrast ore 
vasto, and xeiheow dveppunxdow (Aristoph. Nub. 873). 

¢ Dem. Lept., init. ; cf. § 10 supra. 

* The principle of suspense is meant. 
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dmAovorépa THs toTopiKys,: Kal pods éudaivovoa, 
OTL meptodds €oT, @orep  Towdde, “ KkateBnv 
yOés els TOV Tepacé ” HEXpL Too ** eae viv TT P@TOV 
diyovres. fs eTeppuTTat yap _aMyrois Ta KOAa éd? 
ETE pep” ETEPOV, WoTrEp eV Tots duadehupevors Aoyous, 
Kal dmodngavres ports av evvonGetpev ® KATO TO 
Té\os, OTL TO Aeyopevov Trepiodos my. det yap 
peragy Ounpnuevyns TE Kal KATEOTPApLevT|S Acfews 
THY Svadoyueny meplodov ypdadeobar, Kat memrype- 
vyV Opotav dpporepors. TEpLoowV [Ev ElON TOGAOE. 

22 Dwovrat dé Kal e€ GVTUKELLevooV KwWAWwY TeEpiodoL, 
GUT UKE LLLEDOOY O€ 7 HTL Tots mpaypacw, otov “ mAéwv 
fev Ova THs Tretpov, meCevorv® de Oud THs DaAdo- 
ons,” 7) dpporepors, TH Te AcEet Kal Tots mpay- 
pacw, Worrep 7) avTy TEplodos oe ¢ EXEL. 

23 Kara dé ra ovdpara, jeovov avTikeiweva K@Aa 
TOLAOE €OTIV, OlOV Ws O THY “Edévny mapaBahay 
TD A Bisetoe pyow, ote “7H pev emimovov Kat 
moAuKivduvov tov Biov émoincev, THs Sé Tept- 
BAemrov Kal TEepyLayntov Thy pow KATEOTIOEV. 
AVTLKELTOL yap Kat apOpov apopw, Kal ovvdeopos 
ovvocopum, Gpova. opotous, Kal TaAra be Kara TOV 
avrov TpoTrov, TO pev r: emoinoev ” 76 “ KatéoTy- 
cev, 7T@ de “ emimovov’’ to “ mreptBrerrov, ’ 7) 
dé * moAuKivouvov bien on TEPYLAXNTOV, Kat oAws 
EV TPOS EV, Of[LOLOV Tap OpLovov, y) avTamooodls. 

24 “Kori be K@Aa, & [7) AVTLKELLEVO eudaiver TWO 

1 jstoptxjs Victorius: pyropixjs P. 
2 érépy edd.: éxarépw P. 
3 évvonbeiuev Spengel: évvondduey P. 
4 wredoa . . . wefetoa codd. Isocratis. 
¢ Plat. Rep.i. 1 xaréBnv xOes els Iecpacd pera VavKwvos rod 
Xo 
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and is simpler than that of narrative. It scarcely 
betrays the fact that it is a period. For instance : 
“I went down yesterday to the Peiraeus”’ as far 
as the words “since they were now celebrating it 
for the first time.’’* The members are flung one 
upon another as in the disjointed style, and when we 
reach the end we can hardly realize that the words 
formed a period. For the period used in dialogue 
should be a form of writing midway between the 
resolved and the compacted style, compounded of 
both and resembling both. Such are the different 
kinds of period. 

Periods can also be formed of contrasted members. 
The antithesis may lie in the thought, as “ sailing 
across the mainland and marching across the sea.” ? 
Or it may be twofold, of thought and of expression, 
as in this same period. 

Members which are only verbally contrasted may 
be illustrated by the comparison drawn between 
Helen and Hercules: “to the man he gave a life 
laborious and perilous, for the woman he made her 
beauty to be admired and coveted.” * Here article 
is opposed to article, connective to connective, like to 
like, from the beginning to the end: “caused ”’ 
tor wave, .. admired ” to “ laborious,” “‘ coveted-”’ 
to “ perilous.”” The correspondence of one thing 
with another, of like with like, runs. throughout. 

There are some members which, although not 

really opposed to one another, are apparently anti- 


"Aplarwvos mpooevedpevds TE 7h eB kal dua riv eopriy BouN6- 
pevos OedoacOat Tiva TpdTov TOLng ovgLY dre viv wp@rov dyovtes. 

® Isocr. Panegyr. 58 WoTe TH oTpaToTédw TrEdoaL mév 
dud THs Hrelpov, wefetoa Oé did THs Oardrrys, Tov wev ‘EANijo- 
movrov fevéas, Tov 5” AOw Stopvéas. 


¢ Isocr. E'nc. Hel. 17. 
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avtifeaw da TO TO oY we ipO 

ww Oud TO TH oXHpaTe avTeTws yeypaplac, 
Kadmep TO Trap “Emyd py TQ TOLNTH meTravy- 
[Levov, ore rd TOK pv ev THVvoLs eyov "Ys TOKO 
de Tapa THVvOUS eyeov. hcg. avro? pev yap elpyTat, 
Kal ovdev evayTiov: 6 6€ Tpdmos Ths éppnvetas 
HepLyumpevos” dvr iBeow Twa, mAavavre EOUKeV. 
adn’ obros pe tows yehwroroidy oUTwWS avT- 
éOnkev, KaL Gua. oKOTTOV TOUS prjropas. 

25 “Kore Oe Kal TrapojLova, K@Aa, aTwa TrapdpoLa 
67) Tots én’ apyfs, otov 


, , , MOS eI aye 
dwpnTol TE méXovTo, TAPAaPPYHTOL T ETEETOLV* 


\ oN 
N Ws emt Tédovs, Ws 7% TOO Tamyupexod apx7, 
¢ 
moAAdKkis elatvpaca TOV Tas Tavnyvpers ouv- 
ayayovTwy Kal TOUS yupviKods ay@vas KaTa- 
oTnodvrwy. oy elOos d€ TOD Ta.popotov TO iadxwdov, 
emav toas EXn. Ta K@Aa tas ovddaBds, womep 
Oovxvdidy, Ws OUTE OV muvOavovrat amagvovy - 
TwVv TO Epyov, ois Te*® emipedes etn eidévar ovK 
> / a) ee / \ \ ~ 
ovevolovtwy + tadkwAov prev 67) TobTO. 
26 ¢ ‘ dé ? \ Ie Nn 
Opoworédevta bé €ort Ta els Gora KaTtaAjyovrTa, 
~ \ 
TOL els OvdpaTa TavTa,* WomeEp EXEL etl TOD “‘ Ov 
> ~ ~ ~ > 
d° avrov Kat C@vta eAeyes Kak@s, Kal viv amo- 


1 7) atrd apogr. : avrd P. 
2 ueutunuevos Muretus: peucyuévos P. 
Busnes e e ’ . 4 S 
ois re Thucyd.: ofs ro P: fort. ofs 7’, sic enim sedecim 
{non septendecim) syllabae eveniunt. 
4 raira Ps: corr, edd. 


¢ Epich. Fragm. 147, G. Kaibel, C.G.F. Cf. Arist. 
Rhet. iii. c. 9, 1410 b 5. 
®’ The special reference is to assimilation of sounds, 
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_thetical owing to the antithetic form in which they 
are written. Such is the pleasantry of the poet 
Epicharmus: “One time in their midst was I, 
another time beside them I.’’* The same thing is 
said, and there is no real opposition. But the turn 
of style, counterfeiting an antithesis, suggests a 
desire to mislead. Probably the comic poet em- 
ployed the antithesis to raise a laugh, and also in 
mockery of the rhetoricians. 

There are also symmetrical® members. Among 
these the symmetry may be found at the beginning, 
as 


Yet might they by presents be won, and by pleadings be 
pacified °: 


or at the end, as in the opening passage of the 
Panegyric: “I have often wondered at the con- 
duct of the men who convened the assemblies and 
instituted the gymnastic contests.”4 Under the 
heading of symmetry of members comes equality of 
members, which occurs when the members contain 
an equal number of syllables, as in the following 
sentence of Thucydides : “ This implies that neither 
those who are questioned disown, nor those who are 
concerned to know censure, the business.” ®@ Such, 
then, is equality of members. 

““ Homoeoteleuta’’ are members which have a 
similar termination. They may end with the same 
word, as in the sentence: “‘ You are the man who, 
when he was alive, spoke to his discredit, and now 
assonance: an approximation to rhyme, internal or terminal 
—dwpynrol . . . mapdppnro, cuvayaysvTwy . . . KaTACTHOAYTWY. 

e Hom. 1trix,'526; 


4 Isocr. Panegyr. 1. 
¢ Thucyd. i. 5. The “ business ”’ is that of piracy. 
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228 v. Javovta' | ypagers KaK@s’”’: 7 dTav eis ovdAaBiy 
KaTadnyn THYv abthv, WoTep TA ek TOD Tlavnyv- 
piKov Tpoerpy eva. 

27 Xphous d€ THV ToLovtTwv KwdrwWY emuapadrs. 
ovUTe ‘yap dewds Aéyovre emurmdeva ever yap TV 
Sewornra y) rept avTa TepOpeta Kat dpovtis. 
OfAov 5 jpty TobTo Tove Wedmoptros. KatT- 

c¢ 

nyopa@v yap TOV Didirrov pilwy dyoiv, dvb po- 
Povor de THY pvow ¢ ovres, av pom opvot TOV Tporrov 
oar: Kal exadobyro plev €ratpor, Hoav be € ETalpar.’ 
n yap OpovoTns 1 TrEpl Ta, K@Aa Kal avrTileats 
exAver THY Sewornra dua THY KaKOTEXVLaY. Ovjeos 
yap TéexVns od Oetrat, adda det Tpomrov Td avropua 
elva el THY TOLOUVTWY KaTHYOpLm@V Kal amAG TA 
deyopeva. 

28 Ovte dita ev deworynTe ypyjoywa TA ToLabTa, Ws 
” ” ? / N ” ¢ A iS 
edevfa, ouTe ev Tafeot Kal WOeow: amdobv yap 
Ss / \ > / \ / C. / \ 
eivat PovAeTau Kat amoinrov TO 7dBos, Opmotws dé 
Kat TO 700s. ev yotv tots *AptototéAovs mepi 

/ ¢ \ 3 U / 3 / ? 
dixavoovyyns 6 THY “AOnvaiwy woAw ddupdpevos el 
fev ovTWS eimoL OTL “ molav ToLadTny mdAW €tdov 

~ ? ~ LA \ 3Q 7 / 3 / +? 
Tov exXOpav, olav tiv idiav modAW anwdecar, 
euTabads av elipnKws ely Kal OdupTiKa@s: ef dé 
Tapopotov avTo Toujoe: “ totav yap modAW TeV 
3 ~ , yA e / \ 9Q7 > 
ex$pav tovavTnv €daBov, omoiav tHv idiay ar- 
/ +”) ? \ \ / M4 , E Vey, 
éBadov,’ od pa tov Ata mafos Kuhoe oddé edeov, 
> \ \ VA / A \ > 
adda tov KadAovpevov KAavovyéAwra. TO yap €v 


1 drobavdvra Orth, coll. § 211: neque @avdvra neque 
amodavérvta apud Arist. Rhet. iii. 9: Oavdvra P. 


¢ Ser. Inc. ; ef. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9; 
® Theopomp. Fragm. 249, Miiller, F.H.G. i. p. 320. 
¢ On the principle that © facit indignatio versus.” 
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that he is dead write to his discredit” *: or they 
may end with the same syllable, as in the passage 
already quoted from the Panegyric of Isocrates. 

The use of this kind of members is full of risk. 
They are ill-suited for forcible declamation, since the 
artifice and study which they involve impairs the 
force of discourse. Theopompus proves our point 
when, in arraigning the friends of Philip, he exclaims : 
“ Men-slayers in nature, they were men-harlots in 
life; they were called comrades, but were con- 
cubines.” ® The similarity in the members, and the 
antithesis between them, impairs the vigour of the 
expression through the trick of art. For anger needs 
no art®; in such invectives the wording should be 
simple, and, in a manner, impromptu. 

Such devices, as I have shown, do not contribute 
to force of style. They are not appropriate to out- 
bursts of passion, or to delineations of character. For 
simplicity and naturalness is the mark alike of passion 
and of character-drawing. In the dialogue of Aris- 
totle On Justice, for instance, a speaker laments 
the fate of Athens. If he asks “ what city had they 
taken from their enemies as great as their own city 
which they had lost,’ 4 he will have spoken with 
feeling and mournfully. But if he makes the 
members of the sentence end with similar sounds @ : 
“what so great city from their enemies had they 
taken as their own city which they had forsaken,” 
you may depend upon it that he will not excite 
emotion or pity, but rather the so-called “ mirth 
amid tears.” / For ill-judged ingenuity of this kind 

@ Aristot. Fragm. 71, ed. Berol. v. p. 1487. 

¢ Lit. ‘‘ symmetrical.’”? ‘Terminal rhyme is here meant. 

* Cf. Xen. Hellen. vii. 2. 9 rdvras dé rovs wapdivtas TéTE ye 


T@ dvTt KAavalyedws etyev, Where Il. vi. 484 seems meant. 
4 


DEMETRIUS 


mevOoto. mailew, KaTa THY Tapouiav, TO Ta 
rovatra é€v Tots maQeot KakoTexvely €oTt. 

29 TDiverau [EVTOL ve XpHouyud TOTE, ws "A pioto- 
TéAns gnow, “éy@ €K puev AOnvav els Urdyevpa. 

nAGov dua TOV acwréa TOV [Pe av, eK dé Lrayeipwv 

pey eects 

ets “A@yvas dia Tov Xeyava Tov peyav’’* el yoov 
apéhous TO ETEpov “ weyay,”’* ovvapaipyon Kal TH 
Yap TH yap jeeyadn yopia ouvepyot av” TO TOLAvTO, 
K@Aa, OTTota TOV Dopytov Ta moAAa avridera Kal 
t&v “looxpatous. mepi pev 57 TOY Trapopoiwy 
TOUT. 

30 Aradéper® dé evOvunua TTEPLOoov THOE, OTt 7) peev 
mrepiodos ovvbeors Tis €OTL Tmepyypevn,” ab’ As Kal 
Ovopacrae, TO O€ evOdpnua € ev TH Svavorpate € EXEL 
THY Ovvapuy Kal OVOTACW Kal ¢ EOTLW 1 pev qreplodos 
KUKAos Tob evOuynpaTos, WomTep Kal TOV aAAwY 
mpaynatwv, TO 8 evOdunua® didvord Tis TOL EK 
paxns Aeyouevn 7° ev axodrovbias cyyjparte. 

31 Lnpetov dé: ei yap dvadvcetas THY avvOeow TOO 
evOupTaros, TH peev reptodov npavicas, TO 8 
evOvpnpia TavTOV [évet, OLoV el Tis TO Tapa Anpo- 
obdver diadvoeev evOUunua To ToLvobrov, “ womep 

\ ” b] / e LA \ tO. >) Nn ” 
yap «lt Tis exelvwv édAw, od TAd° odK av eyparbas: 
1 7d érepov wéya P: corr. edd. 
2 cuvepyot av Goeller: cuvepyoter P. 
3 rive Suadéper évOUunua mepiddov titulus in P. 
4 on Thy diadopdy in margine P. 
5 ri €or évOvunua in margine P. 


6 7 addidit Finckh. 


@ Aristot. Fragm. 619, ed. Berol. v. p. 1582. Cf.- Grote, 
Aristotle, p. 6, and Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 331. 

> Ktymologically a ‘‘ consideration ’’; a rhetorical syllo- 
gism (§ 32), an argument based on probable evidence. For 
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in emotional passages is no better than the proverbial 
“fun at a funeral.” 

There are, however, cases in which symmetry of 
members is useful, as in the following passage of 
Aristotle : “ I went from Athens to Stageira because 
of the great king, and from Stageira to Athens 
because of the great storm.’ ? If you take away 
the word “ great” in either case, you will at the 
same time take away the charm. The reason is that 
such members, like the many antithetical ones of 
Gorgias and Isocrates, tend to heighten expression. 
Thus much, then, with regard to symmetrical 
members. 

The “enthymeme D> differs from the period in 
that the latter is a rounded structure, from which 
indeed it derives its name; while the former finds 
in the thought its meaning and constitution. The 
period encircles the enthymeme in the same way as 
other subject matter, but the.enthymeme is a 
thought expressed either controversially or in the 
_form_of a-consequence. 

A word in proof. If you break up the verbal 
structure of the enthymeme, you destroy the period, 
but the enthymeme remains intact. Suppose, for 
instance, the following enthymeme in Demosthenes 
to be broken up: “Just as you would not have 
made this proposal if any of the former parties had 
been convicted, so if you are convicted now no one 


this section cf. Roberts’s larger edition of Demetrius, pp. 
279, 291. Demetrius here means that the enthymeme is a 
form of thought, whereas the period is a form of composition, 
or expression, which enfolds the enthymeme in its circular 
(xkUxdos) embrace. Sections 30-33 seem to smack of the 
school-book : the author does not hesitate to repeat himself 
for the sake of clearness. 
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32 


33 


34 


DEMETRIUS 


ovTws av avd viv dAd@s, adddos od ypayer’’> dva- 
Avoetey 5é ovTwW: “ py emiTpemETE TOls TA Tapa- 


7 3, A b) / >) nv lat 
voua ypaddovow: et yap exwAdvovTo, ov|k av viv 
ovtos Tatta eéypadev, odd eErepos ett ypawer 
Tovtov viv addvtos:’”’ evtatda ths mepiddov prev 6 
/ b) , \ a akS , ? 2A , 
KUKAos exAeAvTat, TO O° EvVOUUNpa ev TadTa pever. 
\ rf sy \ \ > 7 V4 
Kat Kadddov dé To pev evounua ovdAdoyiopos 
/ 3 = / e u \ / \ 
Tls EOTL pNTOpLKOs, 7 TEpiodos Se avAdoyileTas ev 
oddév, ovyKertar Se prdvov: Kal mepiddous pev eév 
a / a a 
mavTt pepe. Tod Adyou Tifepev, ofov ev Tots 
mpooyrlots, evOupyuata de ovK ev TavTi: Kal TO 
\ @ b) / \ > 7 ¢ / \ 
prev Worrep emir€yeTat, TO EvOUuNnLa, 7 TEpiodos Sé 
avTobev Aéyetar: Kal TO pev otov avdAdoytopds 
3 b) , € \ BA iv4 ” > \ 
eotw ateAns, 7 Se ovTe OAov TL ovTE aTeres 
ovAdoyileTa. 
iL \ > A ? - \ / 
LvpBEeBynke prev ody TH evOvupjpwate Kat mrepiddw 
elvat, OLdTL TrEpLooLK@s OVyKELTAaL, TEpiodos 5’ ovK 
EOTW, WOTTEP TH OlKOdojLOUpLEVW GUUBEBHKE LEV 
an Ss >) \ > 
Kat AevK® civar, av AevKOV H, TO olKodopovpeEvoVv 
>) b) ” 4 \ \ \ a >? , 
5° odk €ott AevKov. mrepi prev d17 dtadopas evOuy7- 
patos Kal mepLodov elpynTas. 


To 6€ K@dov *AptotoréAns ottws opiverar, 
“K@Adv €ott TO ETEpov jLepos Teptddov’’: cita 
bd A ce S \ \ ¢ a / +) ef 
emipeper “ ywerTar d€ Kat amAt mepiodos.”’ ovTws 


¢ / ce 1° , ” , > , 
oploapevos, TO ETE POV epos, d(KwWAOV €BovXeTo 
> \ , iz, ¢ Ota) , 

ElwWatl THY mepiodov dnAovertt. (6) O Apxedypos, 
\ \ 7 mod , \ \ 

ovAAaBwv TOV OpovVv TOU AptorotéAous Kat TO 

> a ~ , \ , 

ETLPEPOMEVOV Th Opw, capeaTepov Kat TeAcwTEpov 


@ Demosth. Aristocr. 99. 
> Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9 meplodos 6é 7 uev ev KwroLs HO AdENi}s 
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will do so in future.””* Let it be broken up thus: 
“Show no indulgence to those who make illegal 
proposals ; for if they were habitually checked, the 
defendant would not be making these proposals now, 
nor will anyone in future make them if he is con- 
victed now.” Here the round of the period has been 
destroyed, but the enthymeme remains where it was. 

In general, the enthymeme is.a kind of rhetorical 
syllogism, while the period is not an instrument. of 
reasoning, but simply a combination of words. Nor 
is this the only point of distinction. We use periods 
in every part of the discourse, for example in 
exordiums; but we do not so use enthymemes. 
The one—the enthymeme—is as it were an addition 
to speech, while the period is just a form of speech. 
The former may be called an imperfect syllogism, 
while the latter is no syllogism, whether complete 
or imperfect. 

It may, indeed, happen that an enthymeme is at 
the same time a period because its construction is 
periodic. Still it is not identical with the period. A 
building may be white if it so chance, but a building, 
as such, is not necessarily white. So much for the 
distinction between enthymeme and period. 

The “ member ”’ is thus defined by Aristotle: ‘ A 
member is one of the two parts of a périod.” He 
then adds: “ A period is also occasionally simple.” ® 
The reference in his definition to “ one of the two 
parts ”’ makes it clear that he preferred the period 
to have two members. Archedemus, combining the 
definition of Aristotle and its supplement, produced 
a clearer and fuller definition of his own: “A 


. k@dov 8 éoriv 7d Erepov udpiov Tavrys. apedH 5€ A€yw THv 
povdxwnor, 


ss Y $21 
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Lf et / cé a / 3 ” ¢ Lol / 
oUTws wplaato, “ KHAdv eoTw HToL amAH TEptodos, 
n ovv0érou mepiodov pépos.”’ 

Los ~ b) \ 

Té pév otv and mepiodos, elpnrat: cuvOérou dé 
djoas avtTo mepiddov pépos, od dvai KwAows THY 

/ Ci. ” > \ \ \ \ / 
meplodov opilew eoukev, GAAG Kat TpLol Kal AELo- 
A / 
ow: ypets dé pétpov prev trepiddov éxrebeiueda, 

a on lon ¢ / 
vov O€ Tept THY yapakTHpwr THs épunvelas 
éywmev. 


II 


aA A >) 
~ Kiot b€ térrapes of dmdot yapaxripes, layves, 
4 tf if A A ¢€ 3 
peyadompemys, yAadupos, Sewos, Kat Aourdv ot eK 
lot / 
ToUTWY puLyvUpevol. pulyvuvTar d€ od mas Tartt, 
3 b) € A \ \ A >) wn A A 
aX’ 6 yAadupos pev Kal TO loyv@ Kal To 
pcyadomperet, Kat 6 dewvos d5€ bpolws dudorte- 
pous* povos d€ 0 peyadompems TH tayv@ ov 
f 3 > e >) J \ 2) / 
putyvutat, adr womep avOéoTatov Kat avTixerabov 
evavTiwtatw. 610” 67) Kal podvovs dvo yapa- 
KTHpas Twes a€totow elvat tovtovs, todvs Sé 
Aourovs Svo petad TovTwr, Tov pev yAadupov TO 
loxv@ mpoavewovres waddAov, TH Sé jreyadomperet 
Tov dewov, ws TOO yAadupod pév puKpdTnTA Twa 
A fo \ 
Kal Kopteiav exovtos, Tob Sewot dé dyKov Kat 
peyeOos. 
A S) e A / e€ vant A A 
Tedotos 8° 6 trovobros Adyos. Sp@pmev yap wAnv 


1 Néyouev P: corr. edd. 2 6.6 Victorius: de 6 P. 


* Archedem. Fragm. Archedemus of Tarsus probably 
lived about 130 8B.c., and it is possible that the author of the 
present treatise draws much of his material from him, 
directly or indirectly. It is to be noticed, however, that the 
quotations from Aristotle are not taken from the Rhetoric 
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member is either a simple period, or part of a com- 
pound period.” 4 

The simple period has been already described. In 
saying that a member may be part of a compound 
period, Archedemus seems not to confine the period 
to two members, .but.to-include three or a greater 
number. We have set forth our views concerning 
the limits of the period; let us now describe the 
types of style. 


II 


The simple « types of style” are four in number : 
the “‘ plain,’ the “elevated,” the “ elegant,” the 
“ forcible” In addition there are the various com- 
binations of these types. Not every style, however, 
can be combined with every other. The elegant is 
found united with the plain and the elevated, and 
the forcible with both alike. The elevated alone 
cannot be combined with the plain, but the pair? 
stand, as it were, in irreconcilable opposition and 
contrast. For this reason some writers maintain 
that there are no other types of style besides these 
two, to which the other two are intermediate only. 
The elegant style is, thus, regarded as akin to the 
plain, and the forcible as akin to the elevated, as 
though the first contained something slight and 
dainty, and the second something massive and grand. 

Such a view is absurd. We can see for ourselves 


only; they are oddly miscellaneous, and may be held to 
indicate that the author approached Aristotle directly, or 
through sources not later than Theophrastus or Praxiphanes. 
» The artificial use of the dual number here is noteworthy. 
Demetrius seems to be reviving, with some exaggeration, an 
obsolete or obsolescent grammatical form; cf. §§ 235, 287. 
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TOV etpnyuevanv" Xaparcrnpoy evavTiwy, TmavTas jLy- 
VUpLevous TECW, OboV 7a ‘Oprpov te a) Kal TOUS 
TlAdtrwvos eres Kal Hevohdvtos Kai ‘Hpoddrov 
Kat dAAwy moAAd@y moAdjv pev peyadompéretav 
KATOpLE LLY Levy EXOVTaS, moAAnv dé Sewornra TE 
Kab Xap, adore TO pev TAnG0s TV Xapartnpav 
TooobTov dv ein, Gaov Aéhexrau, Epunveta 
EKCOTW TpeTOVEG ‘yEevolT av ToLddE TIS. 
38 | Apfouar d€ amo tot peyadompemots, ovrep 
229 v. VOV Adytov dvoudlovow. é€v Tpiot 57) TO peyado- 
mpemres, Suavola, AdEer, TH ovyKetoa Tpoopopws. 
avveous d€ peyadompems, c ws dyow ’Apuotorehys, 
1) TOALWVLKY). Tma.twvos de <tO7 dvo,” TO [ev Tpo- 
KATOPKTUKOV, ov dpxet pev papa, Anyovor ie 
tpeis Bpaxeiar, ofov 7d Todvde, “ npEaro Oe, 
Oe KaTaANKTUKOV barépw dvrlorpopov, ob ‘apels 
pev Bpgxetar dpxovauw, Anyer dé pia wakpa, wor7rep 
TOL. "Apapia.”® 
Ae dé ev tots KwAots TOO weyadompeTrots Adyou 
TOV TPOKATOPKTUKOV pev Tralwva apxyew TOV Kw- 
Awv, Tov Katadyn Krucov de ereobaw, Tapddery 1a 
° at’ta@yv TO OovxvdiSerov TOE, *  npéard* Sé 70 
Kaksv e€ AiOidmrias.” ri mor obv ’ApicroréAns 
ottw duetd€ato; ott Set Kal tHv euBodAnv Tod 
Kw@Aov Kal apxynv peyadomperR edOds eivar Kat 
téAdos, TobTo 5° é€oTat, éav amo paKkpads apywpela 


39 


1 eionuévev Victorius : opwudvwr P. 

2 drt dUo edn Talwvos, Taiwy a’ —Yvoy, Talwy B’ VWoVv— in 
margine P. 3 rd dpaBera P: corr. Walz. 

4 #£a76 P syllaba longa hoc loco non indicata. 


¢ je. four and the various combinations among them 
(§ 36) which are admissible in great authors. 
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that, with the exception of the two opposites just 
mentioned, any style may..be..combined..with_any. 
other. In the poetry of Homer, for example, as 
well as in the prose of Plato, Xenophon, Herodotus, 
and many other writers, great elevation is joined to 
great vigour and charm. The number of types of 
style is, therefore, that already indicated. The 
mode of expression appropriate to each will be found 
to be of the following kind. 

I shall begin with the elevated style, to which 
to-day the title “eloquent” is given. Elevation 
consists in three things: “thought,” “ diction,” 
oe appropriate composition.” According to Aristotle, 
the paeonic rhythm is elevated.? There are two 
kinds of paeon, the “ procatarctic ”’ (initial), begin- 
ning with a long syllable and ending with three 
short ones, as ypEaTo d€: and the “ catalectic ”’ 
(terminal), the converse of the former, that is to say, 
beginning with three short syllables and ending with 
a single long one, as ‘Apafia. 

In the elevated style the members should begin 
with a procatarctic paeon and be followed by a 
catalectic paeon, as in this passage of Thucydides : 
“ Now it was from Aethiopia that the malady origin- 
ally came.” © What, then, is the reason why Aris- 
totle advised this arrangement of syllables ? Because 
the opening member should both begin and end 
impressively ; and this will be so if we begin with a 


> Aristot. Rhet. iii. 8. 

¢ Thucyd. ii. 48. There is a similar English rhythm in 
the words ‘‘ Oh that my: head were waters, and mine eyes 
a fountain of tears,” Jeremiah ix. 1. The marks over long 
and short syllables given in the Greek text of §§ 38, 39 
are found in the Paris manuscript 1741 which is followed 
minutely in this edition. 
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€ 


Kat els pakpav Anywuev. dvoer yap peyadetov 7% 
pakpa, Kat mpodeyouevn te mAnooer edOds Kal 
amoAnyovoa ev peyaAw TWl KaTadeimeL TOV aKOU- 
ovTa. TavTes yotv idiws TOV TE TPWTWY [LVNnLO- 
vevomrev Kal THY VoTAaTWV, Kal Dro TOUTWY KLVOU- 
peOa, v70 5é TMV peTa&d EAaTTOV WoTEp eyKpUTTO- 
pevwv 7 evapavilopevwr. 

40 AfAov dé totro év tots MovKvdidov: axedov yap 
CAws TO peyadomperés ev maow adbT@ Trorel 4 TOO 
pv0068 pakpdtns, Kal Kuduveder T@ avdpl TovTH 
TavTodaTod OvTos Tob peyadomperots attTn 7 
avvleats movn 7 paAvoTa TepiToLety TO LEeyLoTOV. 

Alper [LEVTOL Aoyilecbar, OTL KV Ly) aKpipas Ouvw- 
pea" tots Kw@dAots mepiTifevar Tods Tatwvas evOev 
Kat evlev apdotépovs, TalwviKkny ye mdavTws 
Tomnoopeba®> tHv avvOeow, olov ek pakp@v apyo- 
fevou Kal eis pakpas KataAnyovtes. Todto yap 

"AptorotéAns trapayyéAAew €ouxev, ddAws dé 
TO OuTTOV TOG Taiwvos TeTExvorAoynKEvat dicpu- 
Betas evexa. dtdmep Ocoppacros mrapddevy La. €K- 
TéOeitar _Heyadomperretas TO ToLobTov K@Aov, “ THV 
fev mept TA pNdevos aéta didocodotvtwv’”’ ov yap 
EK TraLwvwy aKpib@s, GAAA TramwyiKov Ti eo. 
mapadaPeiv? évtot Tov maiwva els tovs Adyous, 
ETELOT] [LLKTOS Tis €oTL Kal aodadr€oTepos, TO 
peyadompemées prev ex THS papas AapBavwv, TO 
Aoyikov bé ex TOV Bpayedv. 


1 Suvbueba Schneider: dvvdueda P. 2 romowueda P. 
3 wapadaBety Steinberger: mapahaBov (Aa supra versum 
scripto) P. 
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tong syllable and end with a long syllable. For the 

“Tong syllable has in its very nature something grand, 
and its use at the beginning is striking, while as 
a conclusion it leaves the hearer with a sense of 
elevation. Anyhow, we all remember in a special 
degree, and are.stirred by, the words that come 
first_and_ the words that come last, whereas those 
that come between them have less effect upon us, 
as though they were obscured or hidden among the 
others. 

This is clearly seen in Thucydides, whose verbal 
dignity is almost in every instance due to the long 
syllables used in his rhythms. It may indeed be 
said that, while the stateliness of that writer has 
many sides, it is this marshalling of words which, 
alone or chiefly, secures his greatest elevation. 

We must, however, bear in mind that, even if we 
cannot exactly furnish the members with the two 
paeons at either end, we can at all events give a 
paeonic character to the arrangement, by beginning 
and ending with long syllables. This is seemingly 
what Aristotle * recommends, although, for the sake 
of precision merely, the two sorts of paeon are 
prescribed in his treatise. On the same principle 
Theophrastus has given as an instance of elevation 
the following member: ‘‘ Those who philosophize 
in matters that are worth nought.” ® This particular 
sentence is not precisely composed of paeons, yet 
it is paeonic in character. The reason for employing 
the paeon in prose is that it is a mixed measure and 
so safer, deriving its elevation from the long syllable 
and its prose quality from the short ones. 


@ Aristot. het. ili. 8. ® Theophr. Iepl \éZews. 
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e + / ¢ CY A 
42 Ot d aAdou, 6 pev Ap@os ceuves Kal od AoyiKés, 
LAA’ > AY>) 5 50 \ + Q 1 LAX’ + 2 ov 
a. YXWONS' ovdE EvpvOpos,’ a apv0uos.? wo- 
TEp O TOLODOE ExEL,* “ HKD nav els THY xw@pav-”’ 
¢ ~ ~ ~ 
n yap muKvoTys TaV pakpa@v streprinter Tod 
OYLKOO [LETpOV. 
e \ i \ \ a ~ ~ 
43 ‘O d¢€ tapBos edreArs Kal Tm TOV ToAABY A€EEL 
A ~ ~ 
Gpmotos. moAAol yodv péTpa taupira Aadobaw odK 
elddTes. 6 O€ Tralwy audoiv écos Kal pLéTplos, Kal 
A if A 
omotos avyKEeKpapevos. 1) jwev 07) TawwyiKn ev Tots 
peyadorperréat advbeats OS dv ws apBdvorto. 
A \ lo ea 
44 Tlovet 5€ Kat Ta unKyn TOV KwAWV peye0os, otov 
3 A 
2301." Oovxvdidyns *AOnvatos | Evveypaibe tov mddepov 
~ / \ ore ) / +3 1 eel fe 4 
tav Iedomovvnciwy Kat "AOnvatwy,” Kat Hpo- 
/ e / ¢ / > / yA +3 
ddrov ‘AXiKapvacéws toropins amddets noe. 
TO yap Tayéws aToow7Gv ets K@AoVv Bpaxvd Kata- 
OpiKpvver THY TOO Adyou cEeuvoTynTa, KaV ” UT0- 
Keyevy Oidvora peyadompeTns H, Kav TA OvOmaTa. 
45  Meyadomperés 5€ Kal TO eK TEplaywyns TH 
V4 / ae e / 6.45 \ 
ouvlécer Aéyew, otov ws DovKvdidyns: “6 yap 
a bs \ 97 p) / S x 4 5 \ 
xeA@os trotamos pewv ex I[TLivdov dpovs* dia 
Aodorias Kat “Aypravav® Kat "Apudircywr, dvwbev 
\ 4 / > if \ > 
Tapa Ltpatov moAw és Oddracoav Suekvels rap 


1 éypvduos P. 2 dpvOuos Victorius: dvdpuOuos P. 
3 éyec Radermacher : éxet P; cf. § 164. 
4 8pous P. 5 ’Aypaay codd. Thucyd. 


“ The spondaic feet ina hexameter line seem here to be 
meant. Be ocr INC. < 56/4 Slt Ts 

¢ Cf. Aristot. Poet. c. 4, 1449 a 26. Dickens, whether 
knowingly or unknowingly, in impassioned prose often 
writes iambic lines: for example, in Martin Chuzzlewit 
c. xv, ** As for the burial of yesterday ; |... All hushed, all 
noiseless, and in deep repose, | Save the swift clouds that 
skim across the moon, | (And the cautious wind,) | As, 
creeping after them upon the ground, | It stops to listen, and 
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Among other feet the heroic % is solemn and ill- 
adapted for prose. It is clangorous; not full of 
good rhythm, but without it. Take, for instance, 
the following words: “ This land, our land, reached 
now by me.’® Here the reiteration of long syllables 
exceeds the bounds of prose. 

TheGambic measure lacks distinction and is like 
ordinary talk. Indeed, many people speak iambic 
lines without knowing it.°. The paeon hits the happy 
mean between the two, and may be said to be com- 
posite. The paeonic structure may, accordingly, be 
employed in elevated passages after the manner 
thus described. 

Long members also contribute to grandeur of 
style, e.g. “Thucydides the Athenian wrote the 
history of the war between the Peloponnesians and 
the Athenians,’ @ and “‘ Herodotus of Halicarnassus 
sets forth in this History the result of his inquiries.” 
A sudden drop into silence on a short member 
diminishes dignity of expression, elevated though 
the underlying thought and the words may be. 

Elevation is also caused by a rounded form of 
composition, as in the following passage of Thucy- 
dides : “ For the river Achelous flowing from Mount 
Pindus through Dolopia and the land of the 
Agrianians and Amphilochians, having passed the 
inland city Stratus and discharging itself into the 


goes rustling on, | (And stops again,) | And follows, like a 
savage on the trail.” So, in c. xx., it is said of ‘‘ A lovely 
evening in the spring-time of the year ’’ (Alexandrine) that 
it was ‘“‘ A time when most men cherish good resolves, | and 
sorrow for the wasted past; when most | men, looking on 
the shadows as they gather, | think of that evening which 
must close on all, | and that to-morrow which has none 

beyond.” 
@ Thucyd. i. 1 init. ¢ Herod. i. 1 anit. 
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Oindoas, Kab THY TOAW adrots mephuywvacav 

dmopov Trovel UITO Tod voaros ev XEyLOve OTpaTEev- 

eon.” ovUpTrace yap 7 TOLAUTY jeeyaAompemeca, 

exc Tis TEpayoy As yeyover, Kal EK TOO poy.s 
\ 

avarratoat avTov TE Kal TOV axovorra.. 

46 Ei 3 ovtTw dvahdoas avro elrrol LSS ere o yap 
"AxeA@os TOTO[ULOS pet pev ex Iliwdov Opovs, 
exBarev de Trap” Oividdas es OddAaccav: po de 
Tis exBod‘js TO Oiriaddv medtov Aiparny. TOLEL, WOT 
avrots Tmpos TAS YElwepwas epodous TOV Trohe piv 
EpUpLc Kat mpoBAnua yiveodau TO vowp:” et O7 
Tus ovTw petaBadwv Eppnvevoevev avro, qoAAas 
oe avatravAas mapéfer TH Adyw, TO péyeBos 

O° dpoupyoerar. 

47 Kabazep yap Tas peaKpas odovs au ouvexets 
KaTaywyal puuKpas qrovovow, at O° epnyuutae KaV 
Tats pucpats odots eupacty TWa EXOVOL [LKOUS, 
TavTo 67 Kaml TOV KwWAwWY av ylyvolTo. 

48 [loved 5€ Kai dvodwvia ovvOdcews év troAXots 
peyelos, otov To 


Atas 8’ 6 péyas alev éf’ “Exrtops yadxoxopvorty. 


aAAws ev yap tows dvajKoos 7 TOV ypappaTwv 


* Thucyd. ii. 102. A splendid example is the ‘“ Prayer 
of St. Chrysostom ”’ as given in the Book of Common Prayer : 
** Almighty God, who hast given us grace at this time with 
one accord to make our common supplications unto thee ; 
and dost promise, that when two or three are gathered 
together in thy Name thou wilt grant their requests: Fulfil 
now, O Lord, the desires and petitions of thy servants, as 

may be most expedient for them; granting us in this world 
knowledge of thy truth, and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting.” 
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sea near Oeniadae, and surrounding that town with 
a marsh, makes a winter expedition impossible owing 
to the floods.” * All this impressiveness arises from 
the rounded period and from the fact that the his- 
torian hardly allows a rest to himself and the reader. 

If the sentence were broken up and made to run 
as follows: ‘‘ For the river Achelous flows from 
Mount Pindus and empties itself into the sea near 
Oeniadae ; but before reaching the outlet it converts 
the plain of Oeniadae into a marsh, so that the water 
forms a defence and protection against the attacks of 
the enemy in winter, —if the phrasing of the sentence 
were to be varied in this way, there would be many 
resting-places in the narrative but its stateliness 
would be destroyed. 

Long journeys are shortened by a succession of 
inns, while desolate paths, even when the distances 
are short, give the impression of length. Precisely 
the same principle will apply also in the case of 
members. 

In many passages a great effect is produced by 
words hard to pronounce in combination, as for 
example by the line : 


And Aias the mighty at Hector the brazen-helmed evermore 
Was aiming his lance.? 


No doubt the clashing of letters is, as a rule, un- 


> Hom. Il. xvi. 358: 

Alias & 6 pwéyas alév ef’ “Exrope xadkoxopuory 

t€T AKOVTLOOAL, 
For the harsh sound cf. Tennyson, ‘ All thro’ the crash 
of the near cataract hears” (Geraint and Enid); ‘“‘ Then at 
the dry harsh roar of the great horn” (Last Tournament). In 
the passage of the Iliad, Atas and aiév “‘ clash,’ as do the 
final syllables in Atas and wéyas ; and 6-uuéyas (if this is the 
scansion) would not be easily uttered. 


Sal 


49 
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obpmarnéis, drrepBodh & eppaivovoa TO peyeBos 
TOO 7pwos: AevdTys yap Kal TO evn KOOV od Tavu 
ev weyadonpercia xwpav €yovow, €t pA mov eV 
orLyots. wal 0 Oovevdidys d€ mavTayou oXe0ov 
pevyet To A€iov Kal opares Tijs ouvdeccws, Kat 
del padAov Tl TpooKpovovre EOLKEV, WOTTEP OF Tas 
Tpaxetas odovs TOpEvomevot, ema Aeyn, “ 6Tt TO 
peev 07) eros, ws wpodoynto, avooov és TOS aAAas 
daabevelas ¢ eTvyXavEv ov.’ pdov pe yap Kal jOLoV 
Bd" av Tus eimrev, ort “ avooov és Tas dAhas aode- 
velas ov éervyxavev,’ adypnto 5° abtob Tv peyado- 
/ 
TPETTELAV. 

"Qomep yap dvowa tpayd peyeBos epyaterat, 
OUTW ovvGeats. ovopata Se Tpaxea TO TE “ Ke- 
KPayors avr Tob “ Body,” Kal 7 “‘ pyyvdpevov”’ 
avtt Tob “ depouevov,” otous maow' 6 Oovivdidns 
XpHTa, opova Aap Paver TA TE OvopaTa TH 
avvécet, Tots TE ovopace TV ovvieow. 

een de Ta ovomara xp7) TOvde TOV TpdToOV. 
mpara peev Tiévar Ta, 7 pdAa evapy, devTEpa 
d€ Kal UvoraTa Ta evapyeorepa. oUTwW yap Kal 
TOU TP@TOV aKovodjieba, WS pate Kal TOU 
pet adbrto ws , VOp,YEOTEpOD. L d€ pn, dd€opev 
e€nobevnKévat, Kal” otov pipeline bs a0 
toxupotépou emt aobeves. 

Hapaderyyo dé To mapa TH TAdtwvr Acyopevov, 
ore.“ emay® bev TUS povoury TOpeXy Kataviely Kal 
Kataxetv* dua THv Wrwv’’: todd yap 70 Sedrepov 


1 otows raoww Hammer: of ordow P. 
2 kal post éénodernxévac ins. edd. 
3 grav Platonis libri. 4 Kkataxeiv rhs Wuxfs Plat. 
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pleasant to the ear; but here the very excess brings 
out the greatness of the hero, since in the elevated 
style smoothness and pleasant cadences have no 
place, except here and there. Thucydides almost 
invariably avoids smoothness and evenness of com- 
position. He has rather the constant air of a man 
who is stumbling, like travellers on rough roads ; 
as when he says that “ from other maladies this year, 
by common consent, was free.’* It would have 
been easier and pleasanter to say that “ by common 
consent, this year was free from other maladies.” 
But this would have destroyed the effectiveness of 
the sentence. 

Composition ? makes style impressive in the same 

way as a rugged word does. Instances of augged 
awords are “ shrieking ie in place of “ crying,” and 
“bursting ’’ in place of “ charging.” ‘Thucydides 
uses all expressions of this kind, assimilating the 
words to the composition and the composition to 
the words. 
First) should be placed those that are not secre 
vivid ; in the second or last place should come those 
that are distinctly so. In this way what comes first 
will strike the ear as vivid, and what follows as more 
vivid still. Failing this, we shall seem to have lost 
vigour, and (so to speak) to have lapsed from strength 
to weakness. 

An illustration will be found in a passage of Plato : 
‘““ when a man suffers music to play upon him and to 
flood his soul through his ears.’’* Here the second 


@ Thucyd. ii. 49. 
> i.e. word-arrangement, here and elsewhere. 
¢ Plat. Rep. iii. 411 a. 
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evapyeotepov Tob MPOTEPOV. Kal maXdw mpotav 

now, " Oray d€ KaTaYéwr" 1) avf, aAAa Kj}, 

TO ae peta tobTo 7107 THKEL Kat AeiBe.”’ TO 

© AciBer © Tob ““tHKer”’ eudhatikwtepov Kal 

aes SN Towmpwaros. el dé mpoetnvey Kev avTo, 

aobevéorepov av TO aTHKEL emrube pojLevov epavy. 

52 Kai * ‘Ounpos dé emt Too Kiichoros Gel emraveet 

TY bmepPoAnv, Kat emavidvTt em adths €ouKev,” 
olov 

ov yap €wKel 


avopi VE oiropayw, aAda plw SAnevte, 


Kal Tpocete vYyAOD Gpovs Kal brephawomevov TOV 
adAAwy op@v. aei yap Kaitou peydda ovTa Ta mpd- 
TEpoV HTTOVA paivera, peclovwv avtots TOv [eT o. 
TAUTA ETripepopevn. 

zs \\ A \ \ / \ 4 >: 

53 Xp7 de Kat Tovs ovvdéopous pur) dda avtamo- 
didoc0a axpiB&s, olov TH “ wev’’ cvvdéopum Tov 
ce Ly \ A ¢€ b] LY 3} \ \ 

d€''* puKpompeTres yap 7 axpiBera: adda Kal 
draKToTEepws TOs Xpihovas, kablamep TOV 6 ’Avtt- 
pay Ayer n pev yap® vioos yy EXOMEV, On An" 
pev Kal moppwbev eo ony Kal Tpaxetas Kal 
Ta plev Xpnouwa Kat epy dora, puK pa aaras €OTL, 
Ta Oe apya ToAAa opiKpds adris ovons.”’ TpLrot 
yap Tots “‘ pwev’’ auvdéapots eis 6 “ b€”’ avtato- 
didoTat. 

64 IloAAdKis pévtow reOévtes ws edeEfs avv- 

1 xatraxéwy P: éréxwy Plat. 2 Zoxev edd.: om. P. 
3 4 uev yao Capperonnier: 7 yap P. 
4 Av éxouevn Onrn P. 
« Plat. Rep. iii. 411 8B. The passage of Plato should be 


read as a whole (ovcody Srav . . . wadOaxdy aixunrjv). It 
is much in Demetrius’s mind ; cf. §§ 183-185. 
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expression is far more vivid than the first. And 
farther on he says: “‘ but when he ceases not to 
flood it, nay throws a spell over it, thereupon he 
causes it to melt and waste away.’’* The word 
“waste ’’ is more striking than the word “ melt,” 
and approaches more nearly to poetry. If Plato had 
reversed the order, the verb “ melt,’’ coming later, 
would have appeared too weak. 

Homer, also, in describing the Cyclops, augments 
continuously his hyperbole and seems to mount 
higher and higher on its steps : 


Not like to the sons of men, but seeming a forest-clad crest ° ; 


and what is more, the crest of a lofty mountain and 
one that towers above all its fellows. For great though 
they may be, the things which come first always 
seem lesser, when greater things follow them. 

Connectives,) again, such as pév and 6, should not 
correspond too nicely. There is something trivial in 
excessive nicety. A certain negligence in the use 
of particles is desirable, just as Antiphon somewhere 
says: “for the island we inhabit can be seen from 
a distance to be lofty and rugged. ‘Those parts of 
it which are tilled and useful are insignificant, while 
the uncultivated portions are many, small though 
the island is.” © There is here only one é€ to answer 
to the thrice-used pév. 

On the other hand, it often happens that connec- 


Eehloins Od. ix, 190 ; 
— obd€ EwKet 
avdpl ye atropayw, addrAad plw bAHevTe 
UwWnrav dpéwy, 6 re halverar olov am’ &ddwv. 
¢ Antiphon, Fragm. 50 (Blass). 
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Seco Kal TO pLuKpa peydaaa moLovaw, ws Tap 
‘Opnpy TOV Bowwsteaxav mow TO ovoyLaTta 
EvTEAH G evra Kat puKpa OryKOV TW, Exel Kal peyebos 
dua Tovs ovvdéopous eheEns TOGOUTOUS téOevtas, 
otov ev TO 


Lxotvov Te UK@Adv te, ToAVKVNOV 7 >ETewvor. 


55 Tots de TaparrAnpwparecots ovvdeopors xpn- 
aréov, ovx ws mpooOnKats Kevais Kal otov ‘Tpoa- 
dipaow * n Trapagvopacw, omep Ties T@ “ bx)” 
XpaOvrac TpOs ovdev Kat T® “vu” Kat T@ ““ mpd- 
Tepov, add’ av ovpBddwvrai TL T@ beyeber t08 

56 Aoyou, Kabdmep Tapa IiAdreve, “6 pev 61) péyas’ 
ev ovpav@® Zevs:’’ Kat trap’ Chavenr 


b) > if \ Q +e A A 
aA’ dre 51) mopov tov eiippetos morapoto. 


dpKTUKOS yap TeGels 6 ovvdcopos Kal amoomdcas® 
TOV TpoTEpav TO EXOpeva peyadetov Tt elpydoaro. 
at yap moat dipxaut oepvornra epyalovrar. «f & 
aoe elzev, “‘ adX’ ore emt TOV Topov adixovro Tob 
ToTapov,’ jukporoyobvTe ewKet Kal ETL WS TeEpL 
evos mpadypatos Aéyovtt. 

57 AapuBaverar 5é€ Kat mabytixads*® mroAAdKis 6 
avvoeopmos obTOs, Wamep emt THs Kaduods mpos 
tov ’Odvacea, 


1 uéyas hryeuwv Plato. 
2 agroomdcas Finckh: drooracbéeis P. 
3 raéyrixds ap. Greg. Cor.: maénrixots P. 


@ Hom. Jl. ii. 497. : 

> The reference is to the complementary (rapam)npw- 
parixots, ‘employed to fill up’) connectives (cvrdéouos: a 
wider term even than ‘particles,’ as the illustrations show) 
used to eke out metre or rhythm. 

¢ The author seems to be thinking of the apparently 
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tives which follow one another in close succession 
make even small things great, as in Homer the 
names of the Boeotian towns, though ordinary and 
insignificant, possess a certain pomp and circum- 
stance owing to the accumulated connectives, for 
example in the line : 


And in Schoenus and Scolus, and midst Eteonus’ hill-clefts 
deep.? 

Expletive particles® must not be employed as 
pointless appendages and excrescences, so to say, or 
expansions, as 67 and vv and mpotepoy® are some- 
times aimlessly used. They must be introduced 
only if they contribute something to dignity of style, 
as in Plato, “ lo mighty Zeus in his heaven” 4; and 
in Homer: 


But lo when they came to the ford of the fair-flowing river.? 


The particle placed thus near the beginning of the 
sentence, and severing what follows from what pre- 
cedes, makes a dignified impression. For amplified 
beginnings have a stately effect. If the poet had 
said “ but when they arrived at the ford of the river,” 
he would have seemed to be using trivial language 
and also to be speaking of one definite occurrence. 

The particle 67 is also often used with a touch of 
feeling, as in the words which Calypso addresses to 
Odysseus : 


pleonastic use of mpérepoy in the locution mpitepov . . . piv. 
‘* Particle ’? must be understood in the broadest sense. 

@ Plat. Phaedr. 246 ©; cf. Soph. El. 174. 

home LL xive433,.xxiul. 

f je. the single prosaic fact that they had reached the 
river, as contrasted with the whole picture of an advancing 
army which “‘Lo!’’, uttered slowly and as if you meant 
it, conjures up. 
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Avoyevés Aaeptiadn, modAvunyav’ *Odvaced, 
ovTw@ 67 oikdvde Pidnv és matpida yatav; 


et yoobv TOV ovVdEoLOV efehors, ouvefarpyaets Kat 
TO mabos.. KaboAov yap, WOTTEP O ITpagupavns 
231 r. dyno, QVTL puypov | TroapehapBdvovro ot TOLovTOL 


ovvOeopor Kal OTEVAY LOY, Borrep TO "5 at aie 
m+) 
Kal TO ‘ hed, KQL ie TTOLOV Tl €oTW; #1 ws avTOS 
A ce -, > > / ny, ” 
pyot, TO KQU VUOLK odupopLeévorow empewer, 


/ >) ~ > 
Eupaciv Twa ExXov olKTpOD oVomaTos. 
¢ \ \ > A > ~ / A 4 
58 Ot de pos oddev avarrAnpobytes, dyai, TOV avV- 
/ ran a aA 
deopov €oikacw Tols vmoKpiTals Tois TO Kat TO 
la ae ao 
mpos ovdev emtos A€yovaw, oiov et Tis Bde A€yor, 


Kadvéwv pev moe yata TleAozmreias xOoves, 
fed. 

>) > vA /> ” > :) {h 

EV avtiTropO Lous TEOL €YOUG EVOalLoVva., 


os yap TapeAet TO at at Kat TO deb evOade, ovTW 
Kal O Travraxoo party eu Baddopevos auvoeopmos.* 

59 «Oc pev 51) otvdecpor THY avvOeow peyadompeTrh 
Towovow, wes eipytat, TA de oxnuata THs A€EewWs 
€oTe pev Kat atta ovvlécews tu €idos: TO” yap 

A \ >) \ if \ ~ nv ’ Zz 
67 Ta adTa Aéyew dis ditA0bvTa 7 éemavadepovta 


1 éuBadrdduevos ctvdecmos ap. Greg. Cor.: éuBardduevos P. 
2 76 Victorius: rav P. 


* Hom: Odyss.w. 203. 
» Praxiphanes, a disciple of Theophrastus. 
¢ Hom. Jl. xxiii. 154 Kai vd x’ ddvpomévorow edu pdos Hero. : 
also Odyss. xvi. 220, xxi. 226. Possibly kal vv fancifully 
suggests kaivw, ‘I slay.” 
* Eurip. Meleag. (Eurip. Fragm. 515 Nauck?). The first 
line is attributed to Sophocles in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, i Uise.9; 
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O Zeus’ seed, son of Laertes, Odysseus of many an art, 
Lo even thus home to thine own dear land art thou fain to 
depart ? ¢ 
Remove the particle, and you will at the same time 
remove the feeling conveyed by the line. In general, 
as Praxiphanes® says, such particles used to be 
employed in place of moanings and laments. In- 
stances are “ ah me!” and “ alas!” and “ oh, what 
is it?’’ As he himself says, the words xaé vt xe were 
fittingly applied to men who are “ lamenting,’ since 
they suggest in some degree a word of mourning.¢ 
But those who use expletive particles aimlessly 
resemble, so Praxiphanes says, actors who employ 
this exclamation or that without rhyme or reason, 
as though one were to say 


Calydonian soil is this, whose fertile plains 
(Alas 1) 
Look o’er the narrow seas to Pelops’ land 
(Ah me !).4 
For as in this passage the “ ah me!’ and the “ alas!” 
are merely dragged in, so is any particle when 
inserted causelessly and indiscriminately.¢ 
Now while the connectives, as has been said, 
elevate the composition, the figures of speech are 
themselves..a.form of composition, since it is practi- 
cally a matter of arrangement and distribution when 
you say the same thing twice, whether through 


but the scholiast (Rabe, p. 197) is probably right in assign- 
ing it to Euripides. Demetrius (or Praxiphanes) humorously 
imagines that a gag-loving actor opens the Meleager with 
**Here is Calydonian soil in Pelops’ land,” and then adds 
‘**Dear me!” as well he may, having (by his misplaced 
pause) pitchforked Calydon into the Peloponnese! 

¢ Cf. Shakespeare’s burlesque line ‘‘ With hey, ho, the 
wind and the rain,” in the song which ends Twelfth Night. 
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\ > / / \ 
n avOurad\AdcoovTa SwatatTopeva Kal jeTacur- 
Tiere €ouxev. Stataxtéov dé Ta mpdchopa advtav 
lant e iL ae n A 
XapaKTHpe exadoTw, olov 7@ peyadompeTet pev 
\ ea , lan 
Tept o0 mpoKelTal, TADTA’ 
~ \ \ > / e 7 
60 mpdtov pev THv avOvrraddrayynv, ws “Opnpos, 


€ \ , / €. \ 9 \ b) \ ¢€ 4 
ot d€ dVo okéd7eAoL 6 pev odpavov edpdv iKavel: 


ToAv yap our peyadevorepov evadrayetons mTw- 
Gews, 7 Elmep ovTWS edn, 


w~ A vA , € A >) A 9 4 
tov de dvo oKkoméAwy oO péev odpavov edpvv: 


/ \ > / lan \ A , 
auvndws yap ed€éyero. wav dé TO atvyfes pLKpo- 
mpeTtés, 510 Kal aBavpaorov. 
\ \ / b) / 4 A \ \ 
61 Tov de Nipéa., riage TE OVTa mae os aus TA 
mpaypata adtob puKporepa, tpeis vabs Kai oA 
yous dvOpas, péeyav' Kal peyara emroinaev Kal 
moa. avr’ drlywv, TH oxnpate SuAO Kal puKT@ 
Xpycapevos ef éxavapopas re Kal dvahvocws. 
“Nupeds yap,’ a, “ Tpels vas dyev, Ne evs 
“Nipeds ydp,” dno, “ zpets vijas dyev, Nup 
Aydains vids, Nipets, ds KdAXotos avjp:”’ 7 TE 
yap éemavahopa ths AéEews emt TO adTo Gvoua TOV 
Nupéa, Kat 7 duadAvows, tAHOs Te eudaiver mpay- 
péa, Kal 7] jj ye pay 


“ A yp 
paTwv, Katto dvo 7) TpLOv OvTwYV. 


Leyak 


“ 4.e. substitution of one grammatical case for another: 
here “the twin rocks” is substituted for ‘‘ of the twin rocks.” 
’ Hom. Odyss. xiit..73. 
¢ Hom. JI. ii. 671: 


Nipevs at Biyndev dye rpets vias étoas, 
Nipevds ’AyAatns vids Xapdmod 7’ dvaxros, 
Nipeds Os xadddoros avnp bro “Idcoy HADev 
Tov &d\\wy Aavady jer’ auvpmova Inrelwva. 
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repeating it, or through echoing it, or through 
changing its terms. The appropriate figures must 
be assigned to each several style. ‘To the elevated 
style, our present subject, must be assigned first 


of all: 


“ Anthypallage,” @ as in Homer’s line, 


And the twin rocks—one of the twain with its peak towers 
up to the skies.? 


With the grammatical case thus changed, the line is 
far more stately than if the poet had written : 


And of the twin rocks one with its peak towers up to the 
skies. 


That would have been the ordinary way of putting 
it. But everything ordinary is trivial, and so fails 
to win admiration. 

Again, take Nireus—he is personally mean, and 
his power is meaner still, three ships and a handful 
of men. But Homer has made him and it great, 
and has multiplied his following, through using in 
combination the two figures of “repetition ’’ and 
“disjunction.” “‘ Nireus,’”’ he says, “ brought three 
ships, Nireus Aglaia’s son, Nireus the goodliest man.’’¢ 
The recurrence to one and the same name “ Nireus”’ 
and the avoidance of conjunctions give an impression 
of copious power, though it is composed of but two 
or three items. 


In this illustration, as in others elsewhere, Demetrius follows 
Aristotle who, in Rhet. iii. c. 12, quotes the passage and 
comments happily on it. In English cf. “ Elaine the fair, 
Elaine the lovable, | Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat,”’ Tenny- 
son, Lancelot and Elaine, init. é« dé used to begin four 
successive lines (Jl. i. 436-9) is a striking example of the 
effective repetition of a preposition together with a 
conjunction. 
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62 Kat oyedov ama€é Tob Nipews ovopacbevros ev 
TO Opapare pepry pedo. ovoev WTTOv n TOO “Ayir- 
éws Kat Tot "Odvocéws, Kalrou Kat * €1ros 
exaotov® AaXdovpéevwy ocyedov. atria oe Hy) Tob 
OXT MATOS Ovvapus” el 0 ovTWs <imrev, “ Nupeds 0 
’AyAatas vios eK Lys Tpets vijas HYEV, mapa. 
CeoLWTNKOTL ewker Tov Nipéa: wWomrep yap év tais 
eoTLdoedt TO odiya, duatayGevta mws TroAAa dat- 
VETAL, OUTW Kav Tots Aoyots. 

“a / ¢ 

63 IloAAayod pevtoe TO evavriov TH AVoeL, 4) oUV- 

adeva, peyeJous attiov yiveras paAdov, otov ort 
> / vA / \ la A 7 
eotpatevovto “EAAnves te Kai Kapes cat Avxcor 
\ / \ 4 ? e \ ~ ? ~ 

kat Ilaudvdoe cat Dptyes.””’ % yap tod adtob 

auvdespou béats eppatver Tl a7TrELpov TAHGos. 

64 To de ToLwotTo “ KupTa, padnprowvTa,” TH efau- 
pécer Tob i sat fs ovvdeop.ov peyaAeorepov améBy 
padrdXov, 7 €t* elev, ““ Kupta Kal padnpiowrra.’ 

65 [To]* peyaActov pevrou év Tots oXH AoW TO 

agl v. LNOE | emt THs avris pLéeveu TTWTEWS, ws Oov- 
Kvolons, ““ Kal mp@Tos dmoBatvery emt THY amo - 
Babpav eAevropixnoe TE, Kal TEDOVTOS avTobd és 
THY mapeferpectay *” iit yap odTws preyade.o- 
TEpoVv, 7 ElmTEp ETL THs avTHS TTMGEWS OVTWS Edy, 
1 «ara Tov (ut videtur) P: kara Gregorius Cor. 
2 éxdotwv P, 
3 ef ante et7ev add. Victorius. 4 76 seclusi. 


“ For dpaéua as applied to the Iliad cf. Longinus, De 
subl. ix. 13. In § 156 Demetrius uses dpduara of the 
mimes of Sophron. 

>’ Ser. Inc. There are great examples in Revelation vi. 
15, vii. 9; and an interesting instance in Matthew Arnold’s 
Sohrab and Rustum, ‘‘ Kalmucks and unkempt Kuzzaks,” 
etc. 
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Thus, though Nireus is hardly once mentioned in 
the course of the action, we remember him no less 
than Achilles and Odysseus, who are spoken of in 
almost every line. The influence of the figure is 
the cause. If Homer had simply said “ Nireus the 
son of Aglaia brought three ships from Syme,” this 
would have been tantamount to passing over Nireus 
in silence. It is with writing as with banquets, 
where a few dishes may be so arranged as to seem 
many. 

In many passages, however, the opposite figure to 

separation, namely combination, tends to elevation 
of style, as “To the war flocked both Greeks and 
Carians and Lycians and Pamphylians and Phry- 
gians.’’> The repeated use of the same conjunction 
gives the impression of an innumerable host. 
- But in such a phrase as “ high-arched, foam- 
crested ” the omission of the conjunction “ and ”’ 
lends an air of greater distinction to the language 
than its insertion would have done: “ high-arched 
and foam-crested.”’ ¢ 

In framing a.sentence it is well, in order to attain 
elevation, not to keep to the same construction, but 
to follow the example of Thucydides when he writes : 
“ And being the first to step on to the gangway he 
swooned, and when he had fallen upon the forepart 
of the ship his shield dropped into the sea.” 4% This 
is far more striking than if he had retained the same 


¢ Hom. JI. xiii. 799. An inserted “‘ and ’’ would be even 
more hurtful here than (say) in Tennyson’s “ iron-jointed, 
supple*sinewed ”’ (Locksley Hall). 

4 Thucyd. iv. 12 xal meipwuevos droBalvev dvexdmrn bd 
Tov ~AOnvalwy, Kat TpavwarioBeis modda éehuroWdxnoé TE Kal 
mwesovTos avTov és Thy mapekeipeciavy 7) dois wepteppiyn és THY 
Padacoay, KTH. 
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ome “‘ émecev és tThv Trape€eipeciay Kal améBare 
THVv aomioa.” 

66 Kat dvadimAwous & €7rous elpydoaro peyebos, 
ws ‘Hpddotos “ dpaxovtes d€ TOU, ’ byow, © joav 
ev TO Kavedow péyedos,’ Kat weyeDos Kat 7ARO0s.” 
dis pybev to “ wéyeBos”’ dyKov Twa TH Epunveta 

/ 
Tapeaxey. 

67 XpHobat pevTou Tols oxypact px mUKVOts* 
ameupoKadov yap Kal Tapeppatvov twa Tob Aoyou 
dveopadiay. ot yotv apyato. moAka oxjpata ev 
tois Adyous TiHévTes ovvynb€oTepor THY aoxnpaTi- 
otTwy elolv, dua TO evTéxvws Tiévac. 

68 Ilept de ovyKpovoews puvyevreov bméAaBov 
dAdo aAdws. ‘Iooxparys ev yap _eguddrrero 
oupTAnocew avTa, Kab ot dim atrod, aArou dé 
TWES Ws ETUXE GUVEKPOVOAY Kal TavTdmacL Sel SE 
ovTe HYwOn ToLely THY oVOEoW, aTéxvws adTa 
ovpTAncoovTa Kal ws ETvxE SiacTTAGU® yap Tob 
Aoyou TO ToLwobrov Kal diappiper EouKev: ovTE pyV 
TmavTeAas puddcocobas THV ouvEexXerav TOV YPape- 
patwv: AcwoTépa pev yap ovTws E€oTat tows 7 


1 cal dvadirdaoas 6 eros elpydoaro mwéyeOos 6 ‘Hpddwpos: 
dpdkovres O€,. ov ono, floav év rm Kavxdow Oavpactol 7d 
mévyedos, kal pé-yebos kal wAH00s Orth, 


« The nearest parallel (a very doubtful one) in Herodotus 
will be found in his First Book, c. 203. Emil Orth (in 
Philologische Wochenschrift, 1925, No. 27, pp. 778-83) 
argues, with much probability, that the passage is quoted 
from the Argonautica of Herodorus of Heracleia; see 
critical note. The odd Greek of the best manuscript seems 
to mean literally * serpents there were about in the Caucasus, 
a big species—a big species, and a lot of them.” What 
Demetrius has in view is some such repetition as that of 
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construction, and had said that “he fell upon the 
forepart of the ship and lost his shield.” 

The ‘ redoubling” of a word also conduces to 
elevation, a8 in the following passage of Herodotus : 
“There were huge serpents in the Caucasus, both 
huge and many.’ ? The repetition of the word 
“huge ”’ imparts a certain impressiveness to the 
style. 

Overloading with figures? should, however, be 
avoided, as betokening lack of taste and producing 
a certain inequality of style. The ancient writers, 
it is true, employ a number of figures in their works, 
but they employ them so artistically that their writ- 
ing is more natural than that of those who eschew 
them entirely. 

With regard to concurrence of vowels different 
opinions have been held by different persons. 
Isocrates and his followers avoided it, while others 
have admitted it wholesale wherever it chanced to 
occur. The true course lies between the two 
extremes. The composition should not clang, as it 
will if the vowels are allowed inartistically to collide 
just as they fall together, producing the impression 
of a jerky and disjointed style. On the other hand, 
the direct contact of such letters should not be 
shunned altogether. The composition will perhaps 


the word “black” in Milton’s Il Penseroso:. “‘ O’erlaid 
with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; | Black, but such as in 
esteem | Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem.” 

> i.e. special forms, constructions, shapes, gestures, 
atitudes, poses, of language. 

¢ Cp. Pope’s “‘ though oft the ear the open vowels tire.’ 

A certain metallic resonance (¢f. §§ 42, 174, 299) seems to 
be meant by Demetrius. “To jar”’ is perhaps too strong; 


cf. § 174. 
B45 
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avvleats, adpovootépa dé Kal one arexv@s, TroA- 
Any evpwviay apaipebeica THv ywouevnv ex THs 
ouyKpovoews. 

LkemTéov dé m™p@rov pev, OTL Kal 7 our Geva 
avn oupmdAnrret TA ypappata tabta’ Tots ovo- 
paow, KQLTOL oroxalopern pdAvora edpurias, 
otov ev 7@ Aiakds Kal yuov. modAd S€é Kat Sid 
povev Tov hwvynévtwy ovvtiOnow dvduata, ofov 
Alain Kai Evttos, oddév te Svadwvdtepa rdv 
ter eoTt Tadta, add’ tows KQL JLOVOLKWTEPA. 

Ta ye pny mounTLKa, otov TO HéALos, Sunpnyevov 
Kal Ov kK povopLevov emir OES, evpevorepov EOTL 
Tob HAvos Kat TO Opewv® Tob dpav. exer yap Twa 
7 Avots Kal 7 ovyKpovats otov woryy emuywomevyy. 
moAAa dé Kat ddrda ev ovvadoups pev Aeyoueva 
dvodopa Hv, Svaipeevra dé Kal ovyKpovobévra 
eVPWVOTEPA, WS TO “ TaVTA [eV TA Vea Kal KAA 
eoTw.” e« de ovvareiibas elzois “ Kadd “orw,”’ 
dvadwroTepov €aTat TO Aeyouevov Kal edredé- 
OTEpoV. 

"Ev Atyiar@ dé Kat Tovds Deods dyvotor dia TOV 
EmTa pwvnevTwv ot tepets, eheEs Hyodvres adra, 
Kat avTt avrAod Kat avTi KiOdpas TOV ypaypatrwv 
TOUTWY O HxXOS aKkoveTar Um cevdwvlas, WoTE 6 
eEaip@v THv avyKpovaty ovdév GANo  pédAos 


1 ra év (‘intra vocabula”’) coni. Roshdestwenski. 
2 dpéwy P. 


a 1.¢e. vowels; cf. §§ 68, 71. 
» Cf. faéry in Milton’s “ faéry elves or Keats’ “ faéry 
lands forlorn.’’ Such words are specially ‘‘ musical.” 
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be smoother in this way, but it will be less tasteful 
and fall quite flat when robbed of much melody 
made by the concurrence of vowels. 

It is worthy of remark, in the first place, that 
common parlance itself, though it aims at euphony 
above all things, brings these letters * into contact in 
such words as Ataxés and xiv. It also forms many 
words of vowels and of vowels only, e.g. Aiain and 
Kivos, and these, so far from being less pleasant 
to the ear than others, possibly seem even more 
harmonious.2 

Poetical forms such as 7éAvos, where the resolution 
and the concurrence are designed, have a better 
sound than 7Avos, and the same is true of opéwy as 
compared with opov. The resolution and the con- 
currence have the effect of actually making the words 
sing themselves. Many other words would be dis- 
agreeable if run together, but are pleasanter when 
they are separated and chime, e.g. rdvra pev TA veo 
kal kaAd extiv.© If you were to fuse the vowels into 
kadd, orsv, the expression would be less euphonious 
and more commonplace. 

‘In Egypt the priests, when singing hymns in praise 
of the gods, employ the seven vowels,? which they 
utter in due succession; and the sound of these 
letters is so euphonious that men listen to it in place 
of flute and lyre. To do away with this concurrence, 
therefore, is simply to do away entirely with the 


¢ Scr.Inc. Cf.§207. ‘* All things young are also fair”’ ; 
or (to keep some of the short syllables) ‘‘ everything that is 
young is pretty.” 

4 For “le chant des sept voyelles grecques”’ see C. E. 
Ruelle in Revue des Htudes grecques, ii. 38-44. Also J. M. 
Gesner, ‘‘ Geodoyovueva de laude Dei per vii Vocales ad 
Demetrium Phalereum,”’ Gottingen, 1746. 
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arexv@s e€aipet tod Adyou Kal potoav. adda 
mepl TovTwY pev od Kalpos punKdvew tows. 

"Ev d€ TO preyadomperet XapaKkTHpe ovyKpovats 
mapadapPdavour dv mpémovaa jrow Sud pLakpov, 


e \ «¢ lan + ” ey. \ \ e / 
WS TO AGav QAVwW wbeoke — QE yap o OTLXOS 


lo lon / 
5 EnKOsS Tb EaXeV ek THS avyKpovoews, | KaL PEpt- 


“A / \ > A \ , ¢ / 
Entrar Tod Abou tiv avadopav Kat Biav. woadtTws 
\ ” Ss 
Kat TO “un Hrepos elvar’”’ 7d Oov«vdiSevov. 
la \ / / 6¢ 4 
GuyKpovorvTar Kat dipGoyyou didOdyyous, ‘ ravrynv 
Kat@Knoav pev Kepxupatou olxuaris Sé eyeveTo.” 
A Ss \ 
Ilovet prev obv Kal Ta abtd pakpd ovyKpoud- 
fd \ ¢ ? \ lai ¢ \ > 
peva péyebos, Kat at adrat didfoyyor. ai Sé ék 
duapepovTwy avyKpovoers O00 Kal wéyeBos mroLod- 
ow Kal mouKiAiay ex THs ToAUnyias,' ofov “ Has,” 
> \ n c¢ a d) >) / / \ / 
ev d¢€ TH “ oinv’”’ od povov Siadepovta Ta ypap- 
/ ? b] \ \ € > ¢ \ / e \ 
patra e€otiv, adda Kal ot Ayo. 6 pev daads, 6 Se 
pros, wote ToAAAd avopora efvac. 
A ? ? “a \ Ni / PON lon Lae 
Kat ev @dais dé Ta pedtopato, ext Tob évs 
yiverat Tob avtood pakpod Ypappatos, olov @dav 
eTreBadropevwy w@dais, Ware ny TOV Opoiwy avy- 


1 ris ob mohkunxtas P: o} om. Victorius. 


* Hom. Odyss. xi. 595: 


% Tor 6 ev oKxypimtopevos xepoly te wooly Te 
Nadav dvw dOecxe mort Adpov' adr’ Sre wéddoL 
dxpov vmepBaréev, rér’ drootpéWacKe Kkparaits: 
aris €reira wédovde xudivdero Adas dvad%s. 


For the long syllables in the second line ef. Pope’s ‘‘ When 
Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, | The line too 
labours, and the words move slow”’ (Hssay on Criticism). 
Eustathius’s comment on the Homeric passage is: ‘ It is 
renowned for its composition (word-arrangement), as 
indicating the hard labour of the pushing by the juxta- 
position of the vowels. These stuff the mouth and won’t 
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music and harmony of speech. But perhaps this is 
not the right time to enlarge on these matters. 

It is the concurrence of long vowels which is most 
appropriately employed in the elevated style, as in 
the words, “ that rock he heaved uphillward ” (avo 
HGecke).* The line has gained length through the 
hiatus;and has actually reproduced the mighty heav- 
“ing of the stone. The words of Thucydides “ that 
it may not be attached to the mainland ” (7) jrecpos) 
furnish a similar example.? Diphthongs>also may 
clash with diphthongs, e.g. “ the place was colonized 
from Corcyra ; of Corinth, however, was its founder ”’ 
(Kepxupatos: otkurris).° 

Well, then, the concurrence of the same long vowels, 
and of the same diphthongs, contributes to-elevation 
of styles. On the other hand, the concurrence of 
different vowels produces, through the number of 
sounds employed, variety as well as elevation, an 
instance being the word 7s. In the word ofjv not 
only are the letters different but also the breathings, 
one being rough and the other smooth, so that there 
are here many points of unlikeness.? 

In songs, too, trills can be made on one and the 
same long letter, songs being piled (so to say) on 
songs, so that the concurrence of like vowels may be 


allow the words to trip along. So the language proceeds 
reluctantly, in keeping with the laboriousness of the heavy 
heave uphill (77 épywdla Tod dyw wOety).” 

> Thucyd. vi. 1 dvelpyerar 76 uy Harecpos etvar. 

¢ 'Thucyd: i. 24 ravryny darekicav puév Kepxupator, olxirrihs 
5° éyévero Pddios KoplyOcos yévos trav ad’ ‘Hpaxdéous. 

4 This obscure and trivial section may, like others of the 
same kind, be a late addition to the treatise. Possibly ov 
should be retained before aodvyxlas, giving the rather 
forced sense “‘ even though the breathings (the unaspirated 
two vowels in 7s) are the same.” 
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Kpovous [euK pov EOTAL TL WOTS HEpos Kal peAvopa. 
Tept qrev 5%) ovyKpovcews, Kal ws ylvor av 
Leyadomperns atvOects, AeAexOw Tocabra. 

Uy 5) 

"Hore 6€ Kat ev mpdypacu TO peyadompemes, av 
peyadn" Kal Ovampemns re Copax ta. 7 vaupLarx bor, n 
Tepe ovpavod N TEpl ys Aoyos: 0 yap Tob peydhov 
akovwv mpaypnwatos «v00s Kal TOV Aeyovra® oveTaL 
peyadws Aéyew TAavdpevos: det yap od Ta eyd- 
eva, oKorTrety, aAAa mas A€yeTau: got. yap Kal 
peyada puKp@s rA€yovta ampetés Trovely TH mpay- 
poatt. 610 Kal dewovs Twas hacw, Womep Kal 
Ocdmopumov, Sewda od Sewds Aéyovtas.? 

Nixias 8’ 6 Cwypados Kat tobto edfds eAeyev 
eivar THs ypadiKhs TEexvns oB juLKpOoV [Lépos TO 
AaBovra vAny evpeyeOn ypapew, Kat 1) KaTaAKEp- 
parilew THY TEXVHV Els pLKpa, olov dpvidia 7 avn, 
> > ¢€ / \ / ” \ \ 
adn’ immopaxias Kat vavpayias, va moAAG pev 
oxnpwata dei€evevy av tis inmav TOV pev OedvtTwr, 

~ \ > if > ~ + \ > 
Tov b€ avOtotapévwv dpOdv, drAdAwv Sé oKdAa- 

/ \ >) > ie \ \ 
Covtwy, moddovs 8 axkovrilovtas, moAAovs dé 
KaTamimtovTas TOV imméwv: WeTo yap Kal THY 
dirdbeow adTiHv pepos elvar THS Cwypadikhs Téxvys, 
womep tovs pvGovs Tv momnTdv. ovdev obdv 

1 weyad P: fortasse weyddn 7 legendum. 


2 kal Aéyovra P: rdv add. edd 
3 Néyovras Goeller: éyorra P. 


@ j.e, the repeated 7 in wh #recpos may be regarded as a 
singer’s trill or shake. The study of prose-rhythm has, in 
ancient and modern times, had results which would have 
astonished rugged thinkers like Thucydides or Carlyle. 

>’ Theopompus (b. about 380 B.c.), a pupil of Isocrates, is, 
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regarded as a bit of a song, in fact as a trill. These 
remarks must suffice on the question of hiatus and 
of the kind of composition appropriate to the elevated 
style. 

Elevation resides also in the nature of the subject 
matter, when (for instance) the subject. is a great 
‘and famous battle on land or sea, or when earth or 
heaven is the theme. [Tor the man who listens to 
a great subject is promptly beguiled into. thinking 
‘that the style itself is great. ‘“‘ Beguiled,” I say: 
for we must consider not so much the things narrated 
as the method of their narration, since great topics 
may be handled in a manner that is mean and below 
the dignity of the subject matter. Whence the 
saying that there are forcible writers, like Theo- 
pompus, who give feeble utterance to forcible 
conceptions.? 

fhe painter Nicias* used to maintain that no 
small part of the artistic faculty was shown in the 
painter's choosing at the outset a theme of some 
amplitude, instead of whittling down his art into 
small things, little birds (for example) or flowers. 
The right subjects, he said, were such as naval battles 
and cavalry engagements, which give many oppor- 
tunities of representing horses charging or rearing 
high or crouching low, and their riders hurling 
javelins or being thrown. His view was that the 
subject itself was a part of the painter’s art, just as 
the ancient legends were a part of the art of poetry. 


in this treatise, represented as a ‘“‘ forcible-feeble ”’ or “‘ feeble- 
forcible’: §§ 75, 240, 247, 250. Cf. Roberts in Classical 
Review, xxii. pp. 118-122 (‘Theopompus in the Greek 
Literary Critics: with special reference to the newly- 
discovered Greek historian ”’). 

¢ Probably the contemporary of Praxiteles. 
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Oovpacrov, el Kal ev Tots Adyous [wat]? eK Tpay- 
pdtwv peydrAwy? _ beyaonpemera, yevnrar. 

77 _ iy de Acéw ev TO Xaparr spe TOUTW TEPLTTHV 
elvae det Kal ein Mayperny Kal dovviin pLaAdAov: 
OUTW yap e€el TOV oyKor, n S€ Kupia Kat ovvyiOys 
cadys pev, Acura’ d€ Kal edKaTappovnTos. 

78 Ilp&ra pev ovv petadopats Xpnoreov™ avuraL yap 
pdAvcora Kal moovny ovpBaddovrar tots Adyous Kal 
peyebos, [ey LEevTOL muKvats, emet Tor dibvpapPov 
avTt Aoyou ypapopev? [LATE pay moppwBev per 
evyveywevaus, adn’ avrobev Kal €K TOD opotov, otov 
couKev a\AnAous oTpaTnyos, KuBepyyrys, jvtoxos: 

/ > 
TAVTES yap obroe apxyovrTés elow. dodadds ovv 
Epel Kal O TOV oTpaTnyov KuBepynityv Aéyov THS 
mohews, Kat avaradw 6 Tov KuBepyyTyY apxovTa 
THS v7 0s. 

79 Od mara HevTou avTaTrodioovTat, @amTep at 
TPOoErpn}Levat, Emel THY Drreopevav peev TAS "Tdns | 

232 vy, TOOG eciy elmely TOV TOUT AY; Tov d€ TOD avOpwrrov 
70a ovKEeTL UTWpELaV ElTreEtVy. 

80 “Enav peévroe Kwdvvadns n jeetapopa doKi, 
petahapBavécbw ets elactay ovrw yap acda- 
deotépa ylyvour dv. elkacia 8° éori petadopa 
mAcovalovoa, otov et tis TH’ “ rove TH VOW 
TO PyTOpL peovre Kal’ duadv’’ mpocbets <izor, 

wotep péovT. Kal? tudv.” otTw pev yap 
1 kal secl. Spengel. 
2 weyddwy scripsi Hammerum secutus: peyddy P. 
3 hecrh Spengel: del 7H P. 4 8 Victorius: ddd’ P. 
5 ro ante rére add. Gale. 


* Or (with the manuscript reading) * diede words, though 
always clear, are also (in a way, TH; cf. 7H § 103) liable 
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So it need awaken no surprise that, in prose writings 
also, elevation results from the choice ofa great 
subject. 

(The diction employed in the elevated styleshould be 
superior, distinguished, and inclined to the unfamiliar. 
It will thus possess the needed gravity, whereas 
usual and current words, though clear, are unim- 
pressive and liable to be held cheap. 

In the first place, then, metaphors must_be used ; 
for they impart a special charm and grandeur. ma 
prose style. They should not, however, be crowded 
together, or we shall find ourselve: writing dithy- 
rambic poetry in place of prose. Nor yet should 
they be far-fetched, but natural and based on a true 
analogy. There is a resemblance, for instance, 
between a general, a pilot, and a charioteer; for 
they are all in command. Accordingly it can safely 
be said that a general “pilots” the State, and con- 
versely that a pilot ‘‘ commands ”’ the ship. 

Not all metaphors can, however, be used convert- 
ibly like the above. Homer could call the lower 
slope of Ida its 100. but he could not go further 
and call a man’s foot his “ slope.’ ® 

When the metaphor seems daring, let it for 
greater security be converted into a simile.) A simile 
is an expanded metaphor, as when, instead of saying 

‘the orator Python was then rushing upon you in 
full flood,’ we add a word of comparison and say 
““ was like a flood rushing upon you.’ ¢ In this way 
...” Neither derés (“plain”), nor its more usual form 
hirds, is used elsewhere in the treatise. 

: Cf. Hom. JI. ii. 824 and xx. 59 with xx. 218. Demetrius 
is commenting humorously on a classification well known 


in the Peripatetic school; ef. Arist. Rhet. iii. 4 fin. 
¢ Demosth. De cor. 136, 
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>’ / 4 \ 3 / ¢€ , 
elKacia yeyovev Kal dodadéorepos 6 Aéyos, 
exeivws O€ peTtahopa Kal KiwduvwdéaTEpos. 10 

\ 4 >? if a A A 
kat I[Adtwv émiodadds ti d0Ket moveitv wetadopais 
pGAXov xpwmevos 7 eiKaclals, 6 pevTor Hevoda@v 
elkactats paAdov. 

81 “Apiory d€ doKel jeeTagpopa, TO “Aptotorenet 7 
KaTa evepyevay KaAdoupevy, OTav Ta. dipuxa evep- 
yotvra etadyynta Kabdmep Eurvya, ws TO emt Tob 
BéAovs- 

o€uBeAjs Kal? duAov émmrécbar peveaivor, 
Kal TO 

A 4 
KUpTO. panne tats 


mavTA ‘yap tabta, 7 » Padnprowvra Kal TO 
; peeveaiveny,,” feleikite! -evepyelats EOLKEV. 

82 “Evia pevtor oaddotepov ev tats petadopais 
Aéyerae Kal KUpPLUITEpOV, ui ev avTots Tots 
Kuplows, ws To “ éppi€ev dé pan. ov yap av 
tls avro petaBadwv dia Kuplov ovr adn feorepov 
E€lT0L OUTE gapeorepov. TOV yap eK Tov Soparay 
KAdvov Kal TOV" yevOwevov TOUTOLS pea 7XOV 
ovvex@s ppliocovoav paxny Tpoonyopevoev, Kal 
cpa emethymrat Tmws TAS KAT EVEpYELav perapopas 
Tijs Tpoeipnevns, THY paxnv dpiccew eimwv 
Baik CBov. 

Aci jevrou [Tay AavOdvew, ore éviat petadhopat 
piers art movotor padAdov 7 peéyebos, Kaitou 
THs peTtapopas mpos GyKov AapBavoevyns, ws TO 


1 cirep P. 2 kal rov ins. Spengel. 
« Cf. Longinus, De subl. xxxii. 3 (after Aristotle and 
Theophrastus). 
> Aristot. Fhet, iii. 11. ¢ Hom. Il. iv. 126. 
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we obtain a simile and a less risky expression, in the 
other way metaphor and greater danger.* Plato’s 
employment of metaphors rather than similes is, 
therefore, to be regarded as a risky feature of his style. 
Xenophon, on the other hand, prefers the simile. 
In Aristotle’s ® judgement the so-called “ active ” 
metaphor is the best, wherein inanimate things are 
introduced in a state of activity as though they were 
animate, as in the passage describing the shaft : 


Sharp-shot flies at the crowd the angry shaft,° 


and in the words : 


High-arched, foam-crested.¢ 


All such expressions as “ foam-crested ” and “ angry ” 
suggest the activities of living creatures. 

Some things are, however, expressed with greater 
clearness and precision by means of metaphors than 
by means of the precise terms themselves: as “ the 
battle shuddered.” No change of phrase could, by 
the employment of precise terms, convey the mean- 
ing with greater truth or clearness. The poet has 
given the designation of “ shuddering battle ”’ to the 
clash of spears and the low and continuous sound 
which these make. In so doing he has seized upon 
the aforesaid “ active ’’ metaphor and has represented 
the battle as ‘‘ shuddering ”’ like a living thing. 

We must, however, not lose sight of the fact that 
some metaphors conduce to triviality rather than to 
grandeur, even though the metaphor be employed 
in order to enhance the effect. An instance is the 
line : 

4 Hom. Jl. xiii. 799 ; quoted, for another reason, in § 64. 
¢ Hom. Il. xiii. 339. 
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gr oe eahaeee: peyas ovpaves* 
ovpavoy yap OAov jxobvra ovK exphy mpocerkacat 
xovon odAmuyyt, mAny et per Tus dpa amoXoyotro 
dmep Too ‘Opspov Aeyur, Ws oUTWS” NYNnGEV WEeyas 
ovpavos, ws av AXITELEV cadmilwy odos ovpavos. 

84 ‘Erépav obv eT WON TW LEV pLeTapopav pecpoTnTos 
aittay ywopevnv padrov 7 peyebous: det yap exc 
TOV perCoveny jeeTagepew els TO puKpa, ov TO 
evavtiov, olov ws oO Bevopav dyow, “ emrel dé 
Topevopeveny eLeKULNVE TL ris* ddrayyos.” TH 
yap Tis TAEEWS TAPEKTPOTIV EKKULALVOUOD ba- 
Adcon <ikacev Kal Tpoowvomacev. et Sé TIS peTa- 
Badwv etrou expadayyicacav THY OdAaccav, Taxa 
fev o0d€ OlKEiws peToloeL, TavTn dé TaYTWS 
puLKpompeTras. 

85 “Evo d€ Kat acdarilovrar tas petadopas ér- 
Bérous emipepouevors, OTav adbtots Kuwduvuders 
Soxdow, ws 0 Wdoyws mapatiferar TH TOEW 

~ Poppeyya" _aXopoov ” él Tob TO TOgw Baa- 
Aovtos: u] prev yap oppuyé KwSvvades emt Tod 
Tofou, T@ de axdpdw ynodadtorar. 
86 IIdvrwy d€ Kat Tv GAAwy 7H ovv7nDera Kal 
1 dpa edd.: dua P. 
2 ws ofrws ap. Greg. Cor.: woatrws P. 
3 +. 77s Xenophontis libri: rs P. 


Tw THEW Rd ERE Ne Tov Togopdpmyya P. 
7 de P. 


SOM. ae 51. aSe° 

» Criticism and defence alike seem laboured. But we can 
see from Arist. Rhet. iii. 3 (latter portion) how different 
ancient views of metaphor were, in some ways, from modern. 
Would Aristotle, and Demetrius, have disliked Wordsworth’s 
line ‘* The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ”’ in 
the famous Intimations ? 
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All round the great sky trumpeted. 


The entire firmament when resounding ought not 
to have been likened to a resounding trumpet, unless 
on Homer’s behalf the defence be advanced that 
high heaven resounded in the way in which the 
entire heaven would resound were it trumpeting? 
Let us, therefore, consider a different kind of 
metaphor, one which leads to pettiness rather than 
to grandeur. Metaphors should be applied from the 
greater to the less, not the other way about. Xeno- 
phon, for example, says: “on the march a part of 
the line surged out.” ° He thus likens a swerving 
from the ranks to a surging of the sea, and applies 
this term to it. If, however, it were conversely to 
be said that the sea swerved from “line,” the 
metaphor would possibly not be even appropriate ; 
in any case it would be utterly trivial. | 
to safeguard metaphors which they consider aaky. 
In this way Theognis applies to the bow the expres- 
sion “lyre without chords”’ when describing an 
archer in the act of shooting.¢ It is a bold thing to 
apply the. terms, lyre, 210 a. bow, but the metaphor 
is guarded by the qualification without chords.” 
Usage,’ which is our teacher everywhere, is so 


¢ Xen. Anab. i. 8. 18 ws dé mopevonérvwy e&exvuawé Te 
Tis oddayyos: ‘‘ fluctuated,” Goldsmith (Essay xviii., on 
oi. ee ”), This well-known chapter of the Anabasis 
(i. 8: it describes the battle of Cunaxa) supplies illustra- 
tions also in §§ 103, 104; again with slight deviations from 
the accepted text. Cf. also a 216. 

4 Theog. trag., Nauck?, p. 769. 

¢ Common usage ; ordinary, everyday, familiar speech, 
Cf. Horace, Ars P. 71, 72 “usus ... norma loquendi” 
(=kavar, § 87). 

Soi 


oSoT 
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tA A } 5 , r 2 A A 
padiora petahop@v diddcKados juukpod yap oye- 
oak , t , \ ees ~ 
dov' mavra petapéepovoa AavOdver Sia 7d aoparads 

vA 
peradépew, Aevkny Te pwvinv A€yovoa | Kat d€&dv 
avOpwrov Kat Tpaxv Hos Kat [akpov pytopa Kal 
/ ¢ ~ 
TaAAa, Goa ovTw LeTapeperat pLovoikds, ware 
opora Soxkely Tots Kuptots. | 
~ > \ vA / wn > VA 
Todrov éeyw Kavova Tiewat Ths ev Adyots peTa- 
A \ aA 4 5) 
dopas, THY THs ovvynbeias TéxVnV elte dvow. ovTw 
yoov evia [LETIHVEVKEV n ovvnbera Kadrtds, wore 
’ A SA + >} - 5 A ee: e 
ovde Kupiwy ere eeyOnuev, GAXA pewevnKev % 
peradopa KaTEXOUVGa TOV TOD Kuplov TomToV, ws 
(a4 € wn 2 4 b) A >) \ ” e¢ 
0 THs apmédov op0aduos”’ Kat et Tt ETE POV 
TOLOUTOV. 
/ i 4 \ \ >) A ~ / 
Lpovdvros pévroe Kat KAels TA ml Tod oWmaTos, 
A 
KQl KTEVES, OV KATE LeTapopay wvduacrat, aAAG 
>) \ 
kal’ OpowdTnTa d.a. TO €ouKévat TO [eV KTEVL [LEpos, 
TO O€ KAELOi, TO Se apovdtrw. 
> ‘B A 
Ezav pévro. etkaciav TOLmpev THY weTadopar, 
~ A 
ws mpodédAekran, OTOXaGTEOV TOO GVVTOLOV, Kal 
wa ~ 7 
Tob pnoev mAgov rod? “ @omep’’ mpotiBévat, erred 
TOL avr  elkacias mapaporAn orat TOLNTLKN, 
OloVv TO TOU HevopOvros, a WOTTEp d€ KUWYV yevvatos 
\ 
amMpovontws eémt Kkatpov déperat,’ Kat “‘ WOTrEp 
ee \ A / a \ 3 / 
im7mos Avbeis ba aredtov yaupt@v Kal amoAaxtt- 


1 an delendum vel uxpod vel oxeddr ? 


2 rot unde 7d P: undév rréov rod in margine P. 


“ Lit. “ white”: ‘vox candida )( fusca,” in Quintilian 
Moab. 
> i.e. “bud” or “shoot”; cf. oculus in Latin. So 


“heart of oak.”’ 
° 4.e.“* like a hound ”’ or “ like a horse,’ without detailed 
points of comparison. 
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particularly in regard to metaphors. Usage, in fact, 
clothes almost all conceptions in metaphor, and that 
with such a sure touch that we are hardly conscious 
of it. It calls a voice “ silvery,’ * a man “ keen,” 
a character “ rugged,” a speaker “ long,’ and so on 
with metaphors in general, which are applied so 
tastefully that they pass for literal description. 

My own rule for the use of metaphor in prose is 
the art—or nature—found in usage. Metaphors 
have in some cases been so well established by usage 
that we no longer require the literal expressions, but 
the metaphor has definitely usurped the place of the 
literal term. For instance, “ the eye ® of the vine,” 
and so forth. 

The parts of the body, however, which are called 
“vertebra” (cdvdvdos), “ collar-bone”’  («Aeis), 
and “ribs ”’ (xzréves), derive their names not from 
metaphor but from their resemblance to a spindle- 
whorl, a key, and a comb respectively. 

When we turn a metaphor into a simile in the way 
above described, we must aim at conciseness. We 
must do no more than prefix some such word as 
“like,” © or we shall have a poetical comparison in 
place of a simile. Take, for example, Xenophon’s 
“like as a gallant hound charges a boar recklessly,” 
and (another writer’s) “like as a horse when un- 
loosed bounds sings prancing over the plain.” 4 


é Xen. Cyrop. i: 4. 21, and Ser. Inc. In: one of his 
letters Charles Daria writes: ‘ When a horse is turned 
out into a field he trots with high elastic steps and carries 
his tail aloft.”” That is the language of prose. The unknown 
author of the second example quoted by Demetrius employs 
a full-blown simile which contains poetical, or semi- ‘poetical, 
words 3; even dmodaxrifwy is not éx\akrifwr. 
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Cwv’’> radta yap ovK elkaciats ere Eouxev, aAAG 
mapaPoAats mountiKats. 

90 Tas d€ tapaBodds tavras ovre padiws ev Tots 
melots Aoyots tiBévar Set, ovTE avev mAeloTys 
gurakhs. Kat mept petadhopds pev tocadra’ ws 

4 > A 
TUT €lTeELV. 

91 Anmréov dé Kat ovvOera dvouata, od Ta dibv- 
papPikads ovyKetpeva, otov “‘ Peotepatous mAdvas,”’ 
ovde “ dotpwy dSop’mupov otpatov,” add’ éoikdTa 
Tols v70 THS ovvnbeias® ovyKeevors? Kaborov 
yap tavTnv Kavova mowoduat mdons dvopacias, 
vowoletas Aéyovoay Kal apyitéKTovas, Kal ToLdde 
moAra ETepa aodards ovvTieicav. 

92 “Kéeu pévro. 76 otvv0eTrov dvoya Ouot Kal Tot- 
KiAtav Twa eK THS auvOdcews Kal wéyeOos, Kal dpa 
Kal ouvTouiay Twa. dvoya yap TeOnoeTaL avTi 
dAov tod ASyov, ofov av THY Tob oitov KopLdnV 
aitoTopmiav A€yns* TOAD yap otTw petlov. Taya 
5° av Kat AvOévtos dvdpartos eis Adyov érepov 
TpoTov jretlov yévouto, ofov otitov mopm7) ayvti 
olroTroTrias. 

93 “Ovopa 8° avti Adyou TifeTat, oiov ws 6 Hevoddv 
gnaw oT. ovk Hv AaPety dvov dypiov, et pr ot 
immets SuaoTavTes Onp@ev dvadexopevot: ovopaTe, 
olov oT ot pev Omobev ediwkov, of 8° amnvTwr 
breAavvovtes mpdcw, Wate TOV dvov ev péeow 
amoAapBavecOar. dvddtrecfar pevtor SiTAG TiBE- 


1 rocatra add. Schneider; cf. § 220. 

2 ouyndelas Finckh: ddnéeias P. Fort. ddnbelas hic ser- 
vandum, et a\7Oobs (vice cvv7Aovs) legendum in § 96. 

3 an dvduare dndOv Sri (ofoy b7c perperam iterante ofoy ws et 
pynalv bt)? 
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Such descriptions have the appearance no longer of 
simile, but of poetical comparisons. 

These comparisons should not be used in prose. 
lightly nor without the greatest caution.—This con-~ 
cludes our sketch of the subject of metaphor. 

Compound words should also be used. They should 
not, however, be formed after the manner of the 
dithyrambic poets, e.g. “ heaven-prodigied wander- 
ings ”’ or “ the fiery-speared battalions of the stars.” ¢ 
They should resemble the compounds ‘framed_by 
everyday speech. In all word-formation I regard 
usage as the universal arbiter, usage which speaks of 
“lawgivers’’ and “ master-builders,’’ and with sure 
touch frames many other compounds of the kind. 

A compound word will usually, from the very fact 
that it is composite, derive a certain decorative 
quality and grandeur, and a certain conciseness as 
well. One word will stand for an entire phrase. For 
instance, you might speak of the transport of corn 
as “‘ corn-convoy, thus using a much more striking 
expression. Still, it may sometimes happen that the 
same strengthened effect will be obtained by the 
converse process of resolving a word into a phrase— 
“‘ corn-convoy,” for instance, into “ convoy of corn.” 

An example of a word used instead of a phrase is 
Xenophon’s sentenee: “it was not possible to 
capture a wild ass unless the mounted men separated 
and hunted in two parties.”® The single word 
(Suadeyopuevor) is equivalent to saying that some 
horsemen were in pursuit behind, while others rode 
forward to meet them, so that the wild ass was inter- 
cepted. The compounding of words already com- 


@ Lyric. Fragm. Adesp. 128, Bergk*. 
ee Nen sr Anabsi. 552. 
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val TO Sum Ad ovepara* TOUTO yap €€evou' Adyou 
melod TO €ldos. 

Ta be TETIOLN [LEVO. OvomaTa. opilovras bev Td, 
Kara, ppuow expepopeva maGous 7 Tpaywaros, 

e \ 
oiov ws to“ aile”’ | KaL TO © Adarovtes,”’ TTOLEL 
de padvora, peeyaAomperevay dua TO otov popots 
\ 
coLKevaL, KQL pddvora. TO fevep od yep ovTa 
Ovo"aTa. Aéyet, aAAa, TOTE yevopueve., KOL cpa. aopov 
TL paiveras ovojLaros KQaLVOU yeveois, otov UY s 
> 

nOetas: €OLKEV youv ovoyatoupya@y Tots TPWTOLS 

\ > / 
Oepévots TA Ovdmara. 

/ rant \ lan ~ > ~ 

LTOYaAGTEéOV TPWTOV {LEV TOV aaots ev TW 

ee ¢ > i. \ / Yd ~ 
TOLOVLEVW OVOMATL KAL auvnfovs, €TELTA. TNS 
¢€ f \ \ / > ¢€ \ 
OfLOLOTNTOS TpPOS TA KELLEVa OVOMATA, Ws 
/ vn / / \ ¢ 
dpvyicew 7) oxvilew tts d0€et peTaco EAAy - 
“A > / 
VUK@VY OvopLaTwv.” 
/ / ” \ \ ) le ee 
llounréov JLEVTOL NTOL TA LY WVOMATMEVA, OLOV 
¢ A / a: la ~ ~ + 
O TA TUULTIAVA KAL taAda TeV paGakay opyava 
/ 3 \ \ > te! \ > 
Kiwaldlas €lmwY Kal AptotoréAns TOV erehav- 
/ wv \ \ PF / / 
TLOTYV’ N TAOOA TA KELULEVO Tapovoualovra avTov, 
1 eo. Victorius: @&e. P. 
2 “EAAquixkarv évoudrwv edd.: ‘E\Anvexots dvéuacw P. 

* Demetrius does well to give this word of warning: the 
power of freely compounding words is of great value in any 
language, but it ran riot in late Greek, where preposition 
was often piled upon preposition, adding length with little 
added meaning. The adviser (Demetrius) does not always 
“‘reck his own rede.” peracuvtidévat, mpoavaBody, and 
Enpoxaxognia are found in him alone, but all three are 
serviceable words. He also uses dv@uradi\doow, cuvecaipw, 
and vmoxatackevdfw. Longinus goes much further. Com- 
pound words occurring in the Sublime and nowhere else are : 
avOuravrav, dvticummaxety (in the passive), mpoeupavifouar, 
TpoceTedoua, mpoomeptoplfouar, cuveumrvéw, to which may be 
added mwpocévayxos.. In company with other writers or 
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pounded should, however, be avoided.* Such double 
composition oversteps the limits of prose. . 

Our authorities define “.gnomatopoeic ’ words 7 
as those which are uttered in imitation of an emotion 
or an action, as “ hissed ” and “‘ lapping.” ° 

Homer @ impresses his readers greatly by his em- 
ployment of words resembling inarticulate sounds, 
and by their novelty above all. He is not making 
use of existing words, but of words then coming into 
existence. Moreover, the creation of a fresh word 
on the model of words already in use is regarded as a 
kind of poetic gift. As a word-maker, Homer seems, 
in fact, to resemble those who first gave things their 
names. 

The foremost-aim_in the formation.of words-should 
be clearness and naturalness ; the next, due analogy 
with established words. <A writer erat not have 
the appearance of introducing Phrygian or Scythian 
words among those of Greece. 

Words should be formed either to denote things 
which have as yet_not.been named, as was done by 
the person who described the kettledrums and other 
instruments of effeminate devotees as “ lecheries,” 
or by Aristotle when he spoke of an “ elephanteer ’ 
(elephant-driver).@ Or again, a writer may _inde- 
pendently fashion words from existing ones, as when 


alone, Longinus also has such lengthy forms as dyvedwdo- 
movovmeva (uerpa), dvridscaTiPecOat, StaxAnpovometoOat, émeroKu- 
kNovmeva (ueyébn), KaTapxatpeciavecbar (passive), karekavdcracs, 
T pore era Pepely, mpooumoypaporper, cuveéouowodcbar. Plato has 
Tpormapaypape, TpoTTapepKoMat, MpooTepBahrw. 

o rerounuéva 6vduata = words (expressly) made, or manu- 
factured ; words (newly and imitatively) coined. 

¢ Hom. Odyss. ix. 394; Il. xvi. 161. 

@ rovet dé, 8c. 6 TWoLnTys (rather than ra werounuéva évéuara). 

@ Aristot. Hist. anim. Book II. (i. pp. 497, 610, ed. Berol.). 
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olov Ws TOV oxadirny! TUS epn TOV ri oxadny 
epecoorTa, Kal ‘AptororeAns “Tov avtityv oiov 
TOV [LOVvoV avrov OvTa. 

98 Sevopar de “ nrEMER”’ pyow “6 oTparos,. 
THv Too éXeAcb dvoBonow nv aveBoa o oTparos® 
owvex@s Trapamrovy}oas Ovopart. emapades [evTou 
Toupyov, ws* edny, Kal avTots Tots: TmounTais. Kat 
TO Sum Aoby [LEVvTOL ovopa, <i8os av €tn TmeTrOuN) - 
pr€vou ovdparos: mav yap TO ovvtTiéuevov Ex 
Tweov yeéyovev Sndovorte. 

99 Meyadretov dé ti €ore Kat 1%) aAAnyopia, Kal 
pdAwora €v Tats amretAais, oiov ws 6 Atoviatos, ott 
“ot TéTTuyes adtots doovrar yapobev.® 

100 Ei 8 ottws adds etrev, ott Tewet tTHv Aoxpida 
xepav, Kal opytAwrepos av epavy Kab eUre€oTEpos. 
vov dé womep ovyKaddppare TOO Adyou th aAdn- 
yopia KEXpyT aL mav yap TO Urrovoovpevov poBepa- 
Tepov, Kat aAdos «ixaler GAAo TL: 6 5€ cades Kal 
pavepov,’ Katadppovetobat eikds, wWomep TOUS amo- 
Sedupievous. 

101 Avo Kal Ta pvoTnpea ev dAAjyoptaus Aéyerat 
mpos exmAnéw Kat ppiknv, womep ev oKdTw"’ Kal 


1 +0 cxagirny P. 2 nr\édEe Victorius: #\X\azev P. 
3 gorpards Victorius: orparnyéds P. 

4 ws Victorius: Kal ws P. 5 dpdvrar xapddey P. 
8 pavepov Goeller: poBepor P. 

? oxérw Victorius: av7é P: iows év adtrw m. rec. in 


mare. P. 


* Or (in modern times) “ airman,” suggested by “ boat- 
man’ and “seaman.’’ Does zis refer, as Radermacher 
thinks, to Strabo, who once (xvii. 817) uses the word cxagirns 
which seems to be found nowhere else in extant Greek 


literature ? 
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somebody gave the name of “ boatman ”’ “ to one who 
rows a boat, or as when Aristotle called a man who 
lives sole and alone (all by himself) a “ solitary.” ® 

Xenophon says that “ the army huzzaed,” denot- 
ing by this derivative the ery of “ huzza ”’ which the 
troops kept raising continually.° The practice is, 
however, as I said, full of risk even for the poets 
themselves. It may be added that a compound is 
a kind of manufactured word, for everything which 
is put together must, of course, have sprung from 
some existing material. 

There is a kind of impressiveness also in allegorical 
language.4 This is particularly true of such menaces 
as that of Dionysius: “ their cicalas shall chirp from 
the ground.” ¢ 

If Dionysius had expressed his meaning directly, 
saying that he would ravage the Locrian land, he 
would have shown at once more irritation and less 
dignity. In the phrase actually used the speaker 
has shrouded his words, as it were, in allegory. Any 
darkly-hinting expression is more terror-striking, and 
its import is variously conjectured by different hearers, 
On the other hand, things that are clear and plain 
are apt to be despised, just like men when stripped 
of their garments. 

Hence the Mysteries are revealed in an allegorical 
form in order to inspire such shuddering and awe 


> Cf. § 144 infra. Sco Xen: Anab. v. 2. 14. 


¢ “Figurative”? language, but with a. notion also of 
*““ veiled meaning,” ‘‘ dark saying’; cf. Milton’s “‘ where 


more is meant than meets the ear,”’ and De subl. vii. 3 éy- 
karahelrew 7H diavoia mdetov Tod Neyouévou TO avabewpovmevov. 
See also § 222 of the present treatise. 

¢ Explained in the next section; cf. “‘ making the 
squirrels walk,” as-used of a great fall of wood. 
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VUKTL. eouKe dé Kal 7 GdAnyopia TH oxdTw! Kat 
Th vuKti. 

102 DvdAdtrecPar pévtow Kari TaUTNS TO oUVvEXes, 
ws py) aivuypa 6 Adyos Hiv yévytat, oiov TO emt 
THS ouKvas THS latpiKhs: 


dvop «ldov mupt xadKov én’ avép. KoAAjoarta. 


kat ot Adkwves moa €v aAAnyoptas éAeyov 
expoBobres, otov to “‘ Avov¥ovos ev Kopivéw”’ 
™mpos Didurrov, Kat aAAa Towabro ovK dAlya. 

io3— CU H ovvTopia de 1H pev jeeyaAompems, Kal 
pdroTa 7 amooueanots: Evia ‘yap 7) pyfevra 
pretlova paiverat Kal _dmovonbevra padov: 7H de 
puxpompeTys. Kal yap ev didoyiats yiverau pé- 
yelos, otov ws Bevopav, “7a 0€ dppara epepeTo, ts 
dno, “Ta pev dv adrav tav diriwy, Ta dé Kal 
du att@v TOV ToAcuiwv.”’ Todd yap otTw petLov, 
} elmep WO elzrev, “ Kat dia TOV diAiwr, Kal did 

104 TOV Todepiwv abtav.” 

04 = \ \ \ / = Fe 

oe | HodAayob be Kal 70 mAdytov puciCov Too 
cutee olov “9 d€ youn Ws ws els TAs Tages 
TO EMivev eAwvTwr" Kal Svaxowpovreny © ” avtt 
tov “‘ duevootvtTo eddoau Kal Svaxoyan.” 

105 Lup peBrgrae de Kal 7 Opovorns | Tov ovopdtoy 
Kal 7 dvodwria 7 Poawopern® Kal yap TO dvo- 


> 


dwvov toAAaxod oyKypov, worep 


1 gxotw Victorius: avré (sic) P. 
2 éhavrwy Xen. libri: €A@dvrwv P. 


¢ Cleobulina, Fragm. i. Bergk* (cf. Arist. Rhet. iii. 2). 

> Cf. §§ 8, 241. 

¢ A sudden drop into silence; a suppressed word or 
clause ; cf. §§ 149, 253, 264. 
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as are associated with darkness and night. Allegory 
also is not unlike darkness and night. 

Here again excess must be avoided, lest language 
become a riddle in our hands, as in the description 
of the surgeon’s cupping-glass : 

A man I beheld who with fire had welded brass to a man’s 
flesh.* 

The Lacedaemonians conveyed many of their threats 

by means of allegory, as in the message “ Dionysius 

at Corinth ”’ addressed to Philip, and in many similar 

expressions? 

In_certain_cases_ conciseness, and_especiallyapo- 
_siopesis,° produce elevation, since some things seem 
to be more significant when not expressed but only 
hinted at. In other cases, however, triviality is the 
result. Impressiveness may result from verbal repeti- 
tions 4 such as those of Xenophon, who says: “ the 
chariots rushed, some of them right through the 
ranks of friends, some right through the ranks of 
foes.” & Such a sentence is far more striking than 
if Xenophon had put it in this way : “ right through 
the ranks both of friends and foes.” 

Often an indirect. construction is more impressive 
than the direct: as “the intention was that they 
‘should charge the ranks of the Greeks and cut their 
way through them,” rather than “ ey intended to 
charge and cut their way through.” 

Similarity of words and manifest cite in utter- 
ance may contribute to the same result. For such 
difficulty is often impressive, as in the words 


a Cf. Genesis xlvii. 9 and Book of Daniel iii. 1-18; two 
fuller and more “‘ impressive ”’ examples. 

é Xen. Anab. i. 8.20. 

f Xen. Anab. i. 8. 10. 
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Atas 8 6 péyas atev éd? "Exropt. 


\ \ la 
Todd yap padov tov Aiavta péyav éevédnvev n 
Tav dvo atuTAnéts THs émtaBoelov domiSos. 
To de > , A th Ci Wk A; A 
106 0 d€ empavnua Kadovpevov dpilouro pev dv 
/ ~ 
tis AcSw emixoopotcay, éort Sé 7d peyadomperé- 
> A lanl 
oratov ev tots Adyous. Ths yap Ad~ews 7 pev 
a ¢ A a 
Umnperet, 7 Sé €mukoopet. daypere? ev n 
TOLAOE, 
7 N es > wv 4 + 
olav Tay vaKwOov ev ovpeot mrowméves dvdpes 
Togol KataoTelBovow, 
> A \ \ > id A 
emmiKoapel de TO emipepomevov TO 
\ / / 4 
Xapat d€ te mdphupov avbos: 
> “~ A 
ETEVHVEKTAL Yap TobTO Tols mpoevyveypevors Kb- 
aos aad@s Kat KadAXos. 
\ \ , \ Cree Z (¢ e 
107 Meorn d€ rovtwv Kat 4 ‘Opnpou moinats, ofov 
ex Kamvod KatéOnk’, emel odKére TotoLw EWKEL, 
e A / / \ / > vA 
ois TO Tapos Tpoinvde Kiwy Kkatédeurev ’Odvaceds. 
A 3 ” \ / A a eAN 4 ” 
mpos 8° é€re Kal Tdde petlov emi dpeow euBadre 
daimwv, 
is > la ” ip > CIA 
pntas owwlevres, Ep otnaavres ev div, 
adAjdous TpwonTe. 
s > aA 
eita emipwvel, 
) \ \ b] / oy f>) 
avtos yap epéAKetat avdpa atdnpos. 
A ~ / 
108 Kat xafddov 76 éemddvynua tots tOv TrAOVGIwv 


* Hom. Jl. xvi. 358; of. § 48, where the complete line 
is quoted. 

’ For such “ clanging”’ sounds in English ¢f. “ it strikes | 
On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and cracks, and splits ” 
(Tennyson, Princess); ‘‘ Grate on their scrannel pipes of 
wretched straw ”’ (Milton, Lycidas). 
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And Aias the mighty at Hector the brazen-helmed evermore 
Was aiming his lance.” 

The clashing of the two words (Aias, aiév) brings 
out the greatness of Ajax more vividly than his 
famous sevenfold buckler.? 

The so-called “‘epiphoneme *** may be defined as 
language that adds adornment. It produces eleva- 
‘tion of style in the highest degree. Language can 
convey the sense; it can also add adornment. It 
conveys the sense in such words as : 


Like as the hyacinth upon the hills 
Is trodden by the shepherds with their feet, 


but the adornment comes with the added clause : 
And low on the earth lies that purple flower.¢ 


For the addition thus made to the preceding lines 
clearly adorns and beautifies. 
The poetry of Homer abounds in instances, as 


‘* T have taken them out of the smoke,” say thou, “‘ for they 
- seem no more 

Like those that Odysseus left when he sailed for the Trojan 
shore, 

But marred, wherever the wreaths of the fire-reek were wont 
to roll. 

And another fear and a greater Cronion hath put in my soul, 

Lest perchance ye be heated with wine, and ye break into 
strife and jar, 

And ye wound one another, and shame the feast, and your 
wooing mar.” ¢ 


After this he adds as a finishing-touch : 


For the steel of itself hath a spell and it draweth men on 
unto war. 


In general it may be said that the epiphoneme 
¢ Concluding exclamation, finishing touch, culmination. 


4 Sappho, Fragm. 94 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, 
i. p. 286. ¢ Cf. Hom. Odyss. xvi. 288-294, xix. 7-13. 
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eouKev emidelypac, ‘yeloots Aeyw Kat Tpuyhdpots 
Kat TopPpupats TAaTEtats: olov yap Te Kal avTo 
Tod ev Aéyous mAovrov onpetov EOTLW. 

109 Ad€evev 8” av Kal TO evO duno ETLPWVTIILATOS 
eldds Te elvat, odK Ov meV: od yap KOGpoVU EVvEeKEV, 
aAda Beene TapadapBaverar, mAjv emdreyo- 
pevov ye emibwrnpatiKas. 

¢€ it, \ \ ¢€ / ? / \ 

110 ‘Qoatvrws 5€ Kat 7 yropn éemipwvovpéevm Twt 
” > ei ka 4 > > 29Q> 4 cd , 
Eotkev emt mpoeipnyévots, aAXN’ 08d’ attTyn Eemdpw- 
vyuad €oTt: Kal yap mpodéyerar mroAAdKis, Aap- 
Paver pwévtor ywpav ore meer sex 

lll To dé, 


vyTLos 08d ap euwedrAe KaKas B70 anes advéeww, 


odd atbrto éemdwavnua av ein: od yap émAéeyerat 
obde émuKoopel, 000° dhuns emupavnpare EOUKEV, 
arra Tpoopovnpare 7 ETLKEPTOLYLATL. 

112 To 6é TOUNTLKOV ev Xdyous OTe psy peyano- 
T PETES, Kal TUPAS Of Aov pase, TAHV ot _pev yupvy 
TAVV Xpavra TH punoes TOV TOLNTOY, pLaAAov 
de od puynoer, dAAA perabdoer, Kabdmep “Hpddotos. 

113. @ovKvdidyns pévror Kav AdBy Tapa TownTod TL, 
idiws atT@ ypwuevos idtov TO AnPOev rove’, otov 

O pev TroinTns emt THS Kpyrns edn, 

Kprrn tis yat’ €ore’ peow evi oom TOvTW, 
KaAn Kal mierpa, mepippuTos. 
¢ \ Nasa A t 5) / Ag 66 , 
6 ev 07) Et TOO peyeOous ExpycaTo TH TrEplip- 
1 yai’ tort codd. Homeri: 7’ éo7i P. 2 éypnoaro 7d P. 
4 'The laticlave of the Roman senator seems to be meant. 
> Hom. Jl. xii. 113. Probably Demetrius has in mind 
some definite writer who had quoted this Homeric line as 
an example of the epiphoneme. 
¢ “ As plain as a pikestaff”’ ; cf. § 239. 
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bears a likeness to the things on which the wealthy 
pride themselves—cornices, triglyphs, and bands of 
purple. Indeed, it is in itself a mark of verbal 
opulence. 

The enthymeme might be thought to be a kind of 
epiphoneme. But it is not so, since it is employed 
for purposes not of adornment but of proof. Though, 
to be sure, it may come last after the manner of an 
epiphoneme. 

Similarly a maxim resembles in some points an 
epiphoneme added to a previous statement. Never- 
theless the maxim, in its turn, is not an epiphoneme. 
Though at times it may come last like an epiphoneme, 
it often comes first. 

Again, the line 

Poor fool! he was not to escape hard fate ® 
will be no epiphoneme. For it is not final, nor is it 
ornamental. It has no likeness at all to an epi- 
phoneme, but rather to an allocution or a taunt. 

A touch of poetic diction adds to the elevation of 
prose. Evena blind man can see that,° as the proverb 
has it. Still some writers imitate the poets quite 
crudely. Ory rather, they do not imitate them, but 
transfer them to their pages as Herodotus has done.? 

Thucydides acts otherwise. Even if he does 
borrow something from a poet, he uses it in his own 
way and so makes it his own property. Homer, for 
instance, says of Crete : 


A land there is, even Crete, in the midst of the dark sea-swell, 
Fair, fertile, wave-encompassed.?@ 


Now Homer has used the word “ wave-encompassed ” 


4 Demetrius may be thinking of such famous things in 
Herodotus as éregr: yap ode Seorérys vduos (vii. c. 104). 
¢ Hom. Odyss. xix. 172. 
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prTos, 06 d€ Wovkvdidns opovoeiv trols LuKe- 
o34y, ALwras Kadov olerau elvat, hs ovras | pds Kal 
TeEpippurou, Kal TavTa' ndyra etroov, viv Te aVvTt 
vyoou Kal TepippuTov _@oasTws, Guws eTEpa Aé- 
yew doKel, dior ovY Ws mpos peyeos, aAAa mpos 
Opovovay adrots éxpnoato. mept pev 87 peyado- 
mpetrelas Tooatra. 

L14 ‘Qozep dé TOpaKerrat padrAd Twa doretols 
Tio, olov Odppeu pe TO Opdcos, 7 o alsxry TH 
ae TOV avTov Tpomov Kal THS epuavelas Tots 
Xapaxrhpow TropaKewrat iNnpapTnpevor TWES. 
Tmpata dé areph Too VELTVLOVTOS T@ preyadorperet 
Acfoper. ovoua pev ovv avr@ buy por, opilerau 
d€ TO pox pov Wcddpactos ovtws, pox pov €OTL TO 
drepBaddov THY otketav amayyeAlay, oiov 


ATVUVOAKWTOS Ov TpamreCobrat KUAME, 


dvrt Tob amvOjuevos emt Tpamecns Hong ov Tieran. 
TO yap mpayya aptKpov ov od déxeTar OyKov 
tooovtTov A€Eews. 

115 Diverae pevTou Kal TO ypux pov ev Tpiolv, womep 
kal TO peyadrompetés. 7) yap ev diavoia, Kabarep 


1 ratra P. 


# Thueyd. iv. 64. 3 76 dé Ebpmray yelrovas évras Kal EvvotKous 
pds xwpas Kal mepippvTov Kal dvoua ev KEKANMEY ous DiKehworas. 
Hermocrates of Syracuse is the speaker, and is urging his 
fellow-Greeks of Sicily to put aside intestine feuds, and to 
resist aS one man any invasion of their island-home. 
Thucydides (as author of the speech) is supposed by 
Demetrius to give a new turn to the familiar lines in which 
the great national poet of Greece had described the sea-girt 
isle of Crete. The sea may resemble a huge rampart; it 
may also, with the help of Bet afford a landing to the 
ships of the invader. 
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to indicate the great size of the island. Thucydides, 
on his part, thinks it a right thing that the Greek 
settlers in Sicily should act in unity, as they belong 
to the same land and that a wave-encompassed one. 
Although he employs just the same terms as Homer— 
“land” in place of “island,” and likewise “ wave- 
encompassed "’—he seems nevertheless to be saying 
something different. The reason is that he uses the 
words with reference not to size but to national 
unity.—Thus much with regard to elevation of style. 

But as in the sphere of morals certain bad qualities 
exist side by side with certain attractive ones 
(audacity, for example, corresponding to bravery, 
and shame to reverence), so also the leading types 
of style are matched by distorted varieties. We will 
first speak of the faulty style which is next neighbour 
to the elevated. Its name is‘ frigid,” ® and “the 
frigid ’’ is defined by Theophrastus ¢ as that which 
overshoots the expression appropriate to the thought, 
for example 

A cup unbased is not intabulated.? 


Here the meaning is: “ a cup without a bottom is 
not placed upon a table.” The subject, being trivial, 
does not admit of such magniloquence. 

Frigidity, like elevation, arises at three points. 
One of these isthe thought itself, as when a writer 


> * Frosty’; cf. § 6. With all its fiery ambitions, such 
a style is what modern actors call “‘ a frost.” It falls flat. 

¢ Theophr. Ilepi \éews. 

4 Soph. Triptol. fragm. See Pearson’s Soph. Fragm. 
ii. p. 251, with his comment, ‘ We are perhaps justified in 
recalling that the play was probably an early one.’’ Is it 
a case of [6 Lopoxdijs] Suaremarxas tov Alaxddrou dyxov (Plut. 
Mor. 79 8),—an instance of deliberate burlesque ? 
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eB SONS lo an lo ~ 
emt Tod KikdAwmos AGoBodobvros tiv vabv Tob 
2 / > a 
Odvacéws edy tis, “ pepopévov tod AiMov alyes 
> ~ A 
eveovTo ev avT@.” ék yap Tod dmepBeBAnpévov 
THs Ovavotas Kal aduvaTov 7 yuypdTns. 
R bP) 
116 Ev de Ader 6 "ApiororéAns dyot yivecbau 
A eee , iene A ean ” 
TeTpay@s, * * 1 ws “AdKiddapas “ dypov tdopOra. 
7 ev ovviérw, otav dilvpayPwdns ovvteOH 7 Si- 
mAwots TOO ovdpmatos, ws TO “ épxorrAdvos ”’ 
v7 3 A #9 LAA iv4 . € / fé 
Edy Tis, Kal et” TL GAXO OVTWS UrépoyKoV. ‘yiweTaL 
d€ Kal ev petadopa To pvypdv, “ TpéuovTa Kat 
@yYpa Ta Tmpaypata.®”’ TeTpayO@s pev ody KaTa 
Thy A€€w ovTws av ylyvorto. 

117 LdvOeos Sé pvypa % p17) edpvOuos,* GAAA apvb- 
pos ovaa Kal dia TavTwY waKpav® éyovoa, wo7rEp 
nH Todde, “HKwWY HUdv els THY XwWpaVv, TAaONS 
Hav opOAs ovens.” oddev yap exer AoyiKov oddE 
dodanes dua THY ovvéxecav TOV pakpov ovrdraBav. 

118 ‘Wuypov dé Kal TO pétpa Tibévar cuveyh, Kaba- 
TEp TWés, Kal pny KAETTOMEVa bTO THs oUVEXElas: 

1 hiatum indicavit Victorius. 
2 eiom. P: add. edd., cf. § 64. 
3 rpdyuara Victorius (cf. Arist. Rhet. iii. 3): ypduuara P. 


4 edpv0uos Finckh: éppv8mos (sic) P. 
5 uaxpay Schneider: puaxpdy P. 


@ scr, Ine: 

> Cf. Arist. Rhet. ili. 3 yAwrras . . . éwiGérois. 

¢ Alcidamas, fragm. The rhetorician Alcidamas was a 
pupil of Gorgias; cf. § 12. 

4 Ser. Inc. (? Gorgias ; cf. Arist. het. iil. 3). 

e Ser. Inc.; cf. §§ 40-42, 246. So, in verse, “* And ten low 
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once said, in describing how Homer’s Cyclops cast 
a boulder after the ship of Odysseus: “ when the 
boulder was in mid career goats were browsing on 
it.’ ¢ The words are frigid because the conceit is 
extravagant and impossible. 

In diction Aristotle ° says that frigidity is of four- 

fold origin, arising from [(1) “strange terms’; (2) 
“epithets ’] ...as when Alcidamas speaks of 
“moist sweat’; (3) “ composites,’ when words 
are compounded in a dithyrambic manner, as with 
the expression “ desert-wandering ” which someone 
uses, and with other pompous expressions of the 
kind; (4) “ metaphors,” e.g. “a crisis pale and 
trembling.” 4 Frigidity_of diction may, therefore, 
arise in four ways. 
“Composition is frigid when it lacks good rhythm, 
or lacks all rhythm, having long syllables from begin- 
“ning to end, as “This land, our land, which I now 
reach, which I find all upstirred.” ° Owing to the 
unbroken succession of long syllables, this sentence — 
is highly questionable and entirely lacking in prose 
rhythm. 

It is also a mark of frigidity to introduce, as some’ » 
do,’ one metrical phrasé after another in prose, 
the close succession of which thrusts them on the 
words oft creep in one dull line” (Pope, Essay on Criticism). 
But the poets can also make most expressive use of accumu- 
lated long syllables, as in Tennyson’s ‘‘ The long day wanes : 
the slow moon climbs : the deep | Moans round with many 
voices”? ; and in Shakespeare’s “‘ If thou didst ever hold 
me in thy heart, | Absent thee from felicity awhile, | dad in 
this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, | To tell my story.” 
Cf. Dionys. Halic. De comp. verb. ce. 15, 16. Catullus 
(exvi. 3) has a hexameter line consisting of spondees only: 


** qui te lenirem nobis, neu conarere.”’ 
* As Dickens and Blackmore in English. Cf. § 43. 
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ToUnua yap aKalpov wuypov, Womep Kal TO U7ép- 
[LET pov. 

Kat Kaborov orrotov TU eoTw 7 draloveia, Towobrov 
Kal y) puxporns: o TE yap dAdalav TO ay) Tpooovra. 
avrg avyet Opuws ws TpooovTa, 0 TE puKpots 
mpaypwaow TrepiparrAwy oyKov, Kal avdTos ev puKpots 
aAalovevopevm €oikev. Kal Omoldv TL TO eV TH 
Tapoynta, KOO MOULEVOY Urrepov, ToLooTov TL eo Kal 
TO eV TH eppnveta e€nppevov ev puuxpots TpayyLacww. 

Katrovu TWES pace oety TQ puuKpa peydAws éyew, 
Kal onpetov Tobro Hyoovrat drrepBahAovons Suva - 
pews. eya dé IlodAvepares peev TH prope ovy- 
Xxwp@ eykwyidlovt. «*« *' wes "Ayapeuvova ev 
avTiérous Kal peTtadopais Kal maou Tois éyKwpta- 
oTlKOLS TpOoTroLs: Ematlev yap, ovK éeomovdaler, 
Kal avTos THS ypadhs 6 OyKos Talyviov éoTt. 
mailew pev 01 e€€oTw, Ws Pyul, TO d€ mpéeTOV EV 
TavTt mpadypate dudAakréov, TobrT’ €ott mpoo\pdpws 
EPLNVEVTEOV, TA Mev pLKpA pULKPO@s, Ta peyddAa Se 
peyadws. 

Kafarep Zevoddv emi tod TrnAceBoa motapot 
pukpod ovTos Kal KaAod dyow, “ obTos d€ moTapos 
my peyas prev ov, Kadds dé: TH yap Bpaxornre 
Tijs ovvecews Kal TH arrohnget Th «ls TO “ be” 
[LOvov ovK emedergev npetv Bred TOTALOV. ETEpOS 
dé Tus €pynvedov dpotov TH TnrAcBoa woTapa edn, 
ws “amo t&v Aavpikav épéwv Oppa@revos EKOLOOt 


1 Jacunam statuit Victorius. 2 6 P. 


* The contemporary of Isocrates, who addressed his 
Busiris to him. 

> The name of some contemptible person, such as Thersites, 
seems to be missing in the Greek text. 
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attention. A bit of verse out of place is just as 
inartistic as the transgression of metrical rules in 
poetry. 

There is a_sort_of general analogy between impos- 
ture and frigidity. The impostor boasts, facts not- 
withstanding, that qualities belong to him which do 
not. In like manner, also, the writer who invests 
trifles with pomp resembles one who gives himself 
airs about trifles. A heightened style used in con- 
nexion with a trivial subject recalls the “ ornamented 
pestle ” of the proverb. 

There are, however, people who hold that we 
ought to use grand language of little things. They 
regard this as a proof of surpassing power. For my 
own part, I can forgive the rhetorician Polycrates @ 
who eulogized® ... like (another) Agamemnon 
with antitheses, metaphors, and every trick and turn 
of eulogy. He was jesting and not in earnest ; the 
very inflation of his writing is but pleasantry.° I 
have no objection tojesting) as I say. But fitness 
must be observed, whatever the subject ; or in other 
words the style must be appropriate—subdued for 
humble topics, lofty for high themes. 

Xenophon obeys this rule when he says of the 
small and beautiful river Teleboas: “ this was not 
a large river ; beautiful it was, though.” ¢ Through 
the conciseness of the construction, and through 
placing the “though” at the end of the sentence, 
he has almost brought before our very eyes a small 
river. Another writer, on the contrary, when writ- 
ing about a river like the Teleboas, said that “ it 
rushed from the hills of Laurium and disembogued 


Soh ums pork Sanya 
4 Xen. path iv. ; cf. § 6 supra. 
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Dy A LA d) fa] / A N tA ¢€ , . 
es Uadacoav, Kalarep tov Netrdov épunvedwv 
KataKpnurilonevoy 7 Tov “latpov éxBddAdovra.! 
, Ss ~ an 
TavrTa obv Ta ToLabra yuypdTns KadetTae. 
/ ¢ 
122 Dweras pévrou Ta pupa peyara ETEpOV TpOTIOV, 
ov dwa TOO dmpemots, aAN eviore br” avayKns. 
e 4 
olov oTav puxpa KatophwaarvTa Twa OTPAaTNYOV 
b) / , €' / / 
e€aipew Bovddwpeba ws peyada Katwpbwxora, 
nv a 
<n>" olov ote epopos ev Aaxedatuow Tov TEpt- 
\ la 
epyws Kal ovK émuywplws cpaipicavra é€uaorti- 
ywoev' tovTw® yap adtdbev piKp@ daKovabAvar 
B) a Yi 
OVTL emLTpAyYWoODMEV, WS OL TA puKpa Trovnpa eb 
IA A / a 
e@vTes odov Tois peiLoot tovypots avouyvuouvoly, 
\ \ A aA 
Kal OT’ emt Tots puKpots TAPAVvOUALAcW xXp1) 
"4 A ) b Baie | an , \ 2) 
Kodalew paAdov, ovK én tots peydAois. Kal THY 
/ / 
TrapoyLlay eTroiaomev,* “ apy) € ToL HuLov TravTés,”’ 
> ra A a ~ a \ 7 
ws €oiKviay ToUT@® TO opLKp@ KaK@, 4 Kal® OTe 
ovoev KAKOV [LLKpoV éoTW. 
Fp ? \ Va ew \ \ \ 
123 Ovrws pev 87" e&€orw Kal Td puuKpov KaT- 
/ 
ophwpa e€aipew péya, od} pv wore ampemés TL 
Tovetv, GAN’ WoTep Kal TO Meya KaTacpLKpUVETAL 
xpnotuws moAAdKis, ovTws av Kal TO [ALK pov 
if. 
e€aipouto. 
\ 7 
124 MadAtora dé 7 drepBodAy YPvypdrarov mdvtwr. 
> :) / 
TpitTn O€ eoTw: H yap Ka OmoloTynTa exdépetat, 
1 éxBddAovra Gennadius: éuBdddovta P. 
2 7 inserui; cf. adn. 6 infra. Fort. # dn\Guev bri3 cf. § 93. 
3 76070! Pe 
4 érolcowev Hemsterhuys: érojocauer P. 


5 rotro P: rovrw ro m. rec. P. 
6 cat P: # supra versum add. m. rec. P. Get Ps 


* Ser. Inc. Cf. Pope’s mock-heroic lines, ‘‘ To where 
Fleet-ditch with disemboguing streams, | Rolls the large 
tribute of dead dogs to Thames,”’ Dunciad, book ii. 
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-into the sea,” * as though he were writing about the 
cataracts of the Nile or the mouth of the Danube. 
All expressions of this kind are called “ frigid.” 

_Small_ things, however, may be magnified in 
another - way, and that not an unbecoming but some- 
times a necessary way, for instance when we wish 
to exalt a general who has succeeded in some small 
enterprises as though he had actually won great 
triumphs. Or we may have to justify the ephor at 
Lacedaemon for scourging a man who played ball 
like an exquisite, not like a native of the country.’ 
The offence at first strikes the ear as a trivial one. 
Consequently we solemnly descant upon its gravity, 
pointing out that men who permit small malpractices 
open the way to more serious ones, and that we ought 
to punish for small transgressions rather than for. 
great. We shall, further, adduce the proverb “ the 
thin end of the wedge,” © showing how it bears upon 
this trifling offence; or we shall go so far as to 
maintain that no offence is trifling. 

In this way, then, we may magnify a small success, 
but without doing anything unbecoming. As what 
is great can often be depreciated with advantage, 
so can what is lowly be exalted. 

The most frigid of all figures is hyperbole, which is 
of three kinds, “being expressed either in the form of 

® 'The player was too much of a dandy to please the stern 
Spartan magistrate. For the sense of sepiepyos here cf. 
Plutarch, Moral. 693 8 ai yuvatkes Pwxovmevar Kal mupifduevar 
Kal xpvadv ghopotoat kal wopptpav meplepyo. doxovouy, 

¢ Of. Plat. Laws vi. 753 £ dpxh yap Néyerar pév Hucov mavros 
év Tats mapoiulas épyov, and Polyb. v. 32. 1 @appav yap ay ts 
elot, ovX Hutov THY apxhv elvac Tov wavTds, GAAG Kal mpds TO 
Téhos duareivery. Demetrius gives a turn of his own to a 


proverb which usually meant ‘*‘ Well begun is half done.” 
Pythagoras is supposed to have been its author. 
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¢ \ ce , >) 5 4 e an yd”) nv > e€ 
ws To “ Béew 5° aveéuovow opotot,’ 7 Kal? dmep- 
oxnv, ws To “XevKdTEpoL yLdvos,’ KATA TO 
advvatov, ws TO “ obpav@ éeathpi€e Kapy.’’ 
~ \ on ¢ \ > Z- 4 > BA 

125 Ildoa jLev Ovv drrepBoAn aOUVAaTOS EOTLY* OUTE 
yap dy xXLdvos AevKoTepov yevouTo, ovT av _ ave 
Oeew _Opotov. avTn pevto. 7 vrepBory, 7 tpn) - 
per,” efaupeTws ovoualerat advvatos. dL0 81 
Kat pddvora wuypa dSoxet maoa depBory, Sibu 
QOUVaTW EOLKEV. 

126 Ava TOUTO de padvora Kat ol K@{LWOOTTOLOL 
xXpOvrat avTH, OTe ek TOO aduvatov édéAKovTat TO 
yerotov, womep emt tov Llepo@y tis amdAnotias 
e€ / ie ” 7 ce / &) 4 
dmepPadrAcpevos Tis Edn, OTL media e&éyelov 
(v4 th \ ¢ 66 lon’ >} aA VA wv >?) 
ora,” Kat ote “ Bots ev tats yvabots EpEpor. 

127. Tod dé atrod eldous éott Kal TO  padaxpo- 
Tepos evdlas,’ Kal TO KodoKvv7ns dyLeoTEpos. 
To O€ “‘ypvo® ypvootépa’’ Tro Lamdikov ev 
¢; wn / \ >} A i >) 4 \ 
drrepBorp Aéyerau Kal avTo Kal aduvdTws, TAH 
avr@ ye T@ aOvvdTw yap Exel, ov puxpornra. 
O Si) Kal pddvora avpacerer av TUS Lampods THs 
Jetas, ore poet KLVOUVMOEL Tpdypare Kal OUCKaT- 
opbwTw € EXPHTATO emiXapiTMs. KOL mepl plev ux po- 
TYHTOS Kal drrepBodhs TooatrTa. viv dé mept Tod 


yrAapupot YAapaKTH pos AdEopev. 
1 wévror Hrou (Sic) 4 brepBory 7H eipnuévy P. 


@ Hom. Jl. x. 436: 


Tov 6 KadXorous tmmous idov 7Oé peylorous’ 
NeuKdTepor xLdvos, Belew 0 dvémorow dmotot, KTX. 


> Hom. JI. iv. 443: 


ovpave éornpise Kapn, Kal émt xPovl Batre. 
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likeness, as “‘ a match for the winds in speed’; or 
‘of superiority, as “whiter than snow”’;% or of 
impossibility, as “ with her head she has smitten 
the sky.”? 

Indeed, every hyperbole transcends. the possible. 
There Ceuta be nothing “ whiter than snow,” nor 
anything “a match for the winds in speed.” How- 
ever, the particular hyperbole already mentioned is 
specially called “impossible.” And so the very 
reason why every hyperbole seems, above all things, 
frigid, is that it suggests something impossible. 

The chief reason why the comic poets’ employ 
hyperbole is that out of the impossible they drag in 
the laughable, as when someone said hyperbolically 
of the voracity of the Persians that “ they voided 
entire plains,’ and that “ they carried bullocks in 
their jaws.” ° 

Of the same character are the expressions “ balder 
than the cloudless blue’ and “ lustier than a pump- 
kin.”¢ Sappho’s words “more golden than all gold’’¢ 
are themselves hyperbolical and impossible, though 
from their very impossibility they derive charm, not 
frigidity. Indeed, one cannot sufficiently admire 
this in the divine Sappho, that she can so handle 
matter by its very nature hazardous and intractable 
as to invest it with charm. These observations on 
the subject of frigidity and hyperbole must suffice. 
We shall next consider the elegant style. 


veo) wel BiVSE 

4 Sophron, Fragmm. 108, 34 Kaibel, C.G.F.: Sophron, 
the fifth-century writer of the *“‘ mimes,” in Doric rhythmical 
prose, which Plato admired. 

¢ Sappho, Fragm. 123 Bergk*. 
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128 10 
235 v. 


yAadupos Aoyos XaprevTropios Kal tapos 
dyos €oTl. TOV be Xapitav at ev elou pLeiCoves 
Kal oeuvoTepal, at TOV ToinTav, at de edredets 
paGrXAov Kal KwuLKwTEpaL, oKwypacw EoLKVIAL, 
oiov at “Apiorotédous yapites Kal Uadpovos Kat 
Avotov: To yap “hs pdov av tis apiOunoeev Tovs 
oddvTas 7 TOUS SaxTvAovs, TO emt THS. TpE- 
oBurvos, Kal TO ‘‘ Ooas afvos nv AaBetv mAnyas, 
Tocavtas eltAnpev Spaxpads, Ce Towodror aoreiojol 
ovdev Siad€epovaw oKwppaTwr, odd€ TOPpw yEeAwTO- 

oh 9 
qouas €lol. 
129° To dé 

th 6€ Y dua Noydac 

mailovor: yéynfe dé Te’ dpéva Anta: 


\ 
KQL 


tia > 3 / / \ / a 
pela ) APLYVWTY) qreAETAL' KaAat de TE TACAL* 


[kat]? adral elow at Aeyouevar cepvat yapuTes 
Kal peydaAae. 
130 Xpyrae d€ attats “Opmpos Kal Tmpos detvewow 
évioTe Kal eudacw, Kat Trailwy poBepusrepos €oTt, 
mpOTos TE edpyKevat doxet doBepas Xapiras, 
WaoTep TO €ml TOO axapiTwTadToV TpocwToV, TO 


1 véynbé re sine dé P. 2 xal secl. Schneider. 


« They are ‘‘ urbanities’’ which are not urbane. The 
Greek word (here and in § 130) may be a conscious equi- 
valent (as dorecérys seems to be) of the Latin urbanitas 
and so point to authorship in Roman times. Jor examples 
of such witticisms see Falstaff’s concluding speech in Act m1. 
Se. ii. of Second Part of King Henry IV. ; 
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Ill 
( Elsnance-ot expression includes graceful pleasan- 


fies and gay, genial speech. Some pleasantries 
—those of the poets—are  loftier and more 
dignified, while others are more commonplace and 
jocular, resembling gibes, as is the case with those 
of Aristotle, Sophron, and Lysias. Such witticisms % 
Bi whose teeth could sooner be counted than her 
fingers ”’ (of an aged woman), and “he has received 
pounds where he deserved poundings,’” differ in no 
way from gibes, nor are they far removed from 
buffoonery. 
Take, rather, the lines : 


While the daughters of him whose shield is the Aegis sport 
at her side, 

The beautiful nymphs of the field, and Leto beholds her 
with pride, 

And by face and by radiant head above the rest is she tall, 

And, where lovely is every one, they are all by her outshone : 

So did the maid unwed outshine her handmaids all.°¢ 


These are the graces that can be called dignified 
and lofty. 

_Homer uses such means sometimes in order also 
to ) make a. a_scene more intense and telling. When 
he is jesting he is ‘all the more fearful, and rhe seems~ 
to have been the first to devise fearful pleasantries, 
as in the passage describing that most unpleasant 


» Lysias, Fragmm. 5, 275 Baiter-Sauppe. 

¢ Hom. Odyss. vi. 105: 
Th O€ O dua viudat, Kotpac Aids alydyoro, 
aypovduoe malfovar’ yéynbe O€ Te ppéva Antu’ 
rwacduv 8 vrép } ye kdpyn exer Hdé wérwra, 
peta 7 dpvyvwrn méderar, kadal 6€ Te waoac’ 
Os i} y’ duirddrooe merémpere mapbévos aduns. 
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>) \ lon / > > 
emt TOO KuxAwmos, 7d [odv]' “ Odtrw éyd av- 
BA ~ 
pLarov edouat, tous de Aouovs TpWTovs, TO TOO 
Ko r / 2 b) A ” te poe fA 
vkAwtros E€viov®* ov yap OUTWS avUTOV evedrnvev 
O€L \ > ~ AAA a 5 , 8 an ¢e / 
vov ek TwWv aAAwy, oTav OVO OELTIV ETALpOUS, 
o- > \ ~ Q ~ a“ ’ wa e LA e > 
ovo amo Tov Oupeov 4 EK Tov pomadAov, ws EK 
Mf ~ ee ~ 
TOUTOV TOU aoTeElomod. 
lanl A aA = wn \ 
XpHrar Oe TW TOLOUTY ELOEL KAL Revopar, KQL 
b) \ / a ~~ 
QUTOS dewoTnTAs elodyet eK Yapitwy, ofov emt THS 
> 7 yy y , ae) Vote oN a 
evo7rAou opxnaTpioos, epwTn Gets UTTO TOU IadAa- 
/, > \ A ~ 
yovos, €l Kal at yuvatkes avTots ouveTroA€sovv, 
” «& \ \ ” \ / ” \ 
Epy’ QUTaL yap Kal eTpewav TOV Baowréa. OuTT} 
\ >) 7 ~ 
yap eupaiveTat 1 deworTns €K THS xapitos, 7 prev 
oe >) an >) aA t/a > do -3 / e 
OTL OV ‘yuvatKEes avTots ElmovTo, AAA Apaloves, n 
Se \ , ’ o io > , € Caer, 
e kata PBaotréws, et ottTws Hv aobevyns, ws tb70 
yuvatk@v uyetv. 
Ta \ Ss ” ~ / / v 
Q@ pev ovv El07 TOV KapiTwv TOOAOE KAL 
TOLMOE. ELoW O€ al prev €v Tots TPAy{LAoe xapiTes, 
otov vupdator Khor, tuevator, epwres, 6An 
Lampots moins. Ta yap Tovatta, Kav v0 
/ >) 
‘lam@vaxros deynrat,® XaplevTa €OTL, KAL aUTO 
¢ A \ ms > ¢ A "9 \ A n 
iAapov TO Tmpadyywa €€ éavTov: ovdels yap av 
e / ” 4 > / Wey \ "BE 
VILEVALOV QOot opytCouevos, ovoe TOV pwrTa 
lia , 7 , \ A 
*Epuvodv Townoevev® TH Epnveta n ylyavTa, OVOE TO 
yerav KAaileuw. 
1 ofy P, om. edd.: fort. delenda sunt verba omnia 76 
CMU es 7627.0 OUP. 
2 eévecov P. 3 Néyerar P: corr. edd. 


4 ado. Schneider: ade P. 
. ? H : noe. ev P 
TOLNTELEV ammer : TOLNOEL EV ° 
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personage the Cyclops: “Noman will I eat last, 
but the rest before him’’—that “ guest-gift” of 
the Cyclops.*_ No other detail reveals so clearly the 
grimness of the monster—not his supper made from 
two of the comrades of Odysseus, nor his crag-door, 
nor his club—as this show of urbanity. 
_Xenophon, too, is familiar with this form of wit, 
and can (like Homer) give a startling turn to a_ 
_pleasantry, as in the passage describing the armed 
dancing-girl. ‘“‘ A Greek was asked by the Paphla- 
gonian, whether their women accompanied them to 
‘the wars. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘for they routed the 
Great King.” ® This pleasantry clearly has a 
startling effect in two ways, implying in the first 
place that it was not mere women who accompanied 
them, but Amazons; and the other hit is at the 
Great King, who is taunted with being such a poor 
creature as to be put to flight by women. — 

Grace of style has, therefore, a certain number of 
forms. _and characteristics. The grace m iay reside in 
thé'gubject matter, if it is the gardens of the Nymphs, 
marriage-lays, love-stories, or the poetry of Sappho 
generally. Such themes even in the mouth of a 
Hipponax,° possess grace, the subject matter having 
a gaiety of its own. No one would think of singing 
a bridal song in an angry mood; no gifts of style 
can change Love into a Fury or a Giant, or trans- 
mute laughter into tears. 

« Hom. Odyss. ix. 369, where the Cyclops says to Odysseus ~ 
(‘* Noman’’): 

Obrw éyw mrimatov Edouar wera ols ETapowot, 
rovs 6’ &dNous mpdcbev’ TO Oé Tou Eewwniov Ecrat, 
Cf. also §§ 152, 262. >’ Xen. Anab. vi. 1. 13. 

° The scurrilous sixth-century writer who invented the 

‘limping’ iambic. Cf. §§ 251, 301. 
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r¢ ge , 2 fs WISEN 
133 Qore Ny EV TUS EV TrpAyLact’ xdpes éoti, Ta O€ 
Kat 1 A€€is move emtyapiTwTepa, otov 


ws om OTE Tlavdapéov" Koupy), xAwpnis andwy, 


kKaAov aelonaow, €apos veov t ioTapevoto* 


evrad0a yap Kal ) ayndav xydapiev dpvifiov, Kal TO 
eap pve Xapvev, mrohd d€ ETHUKEKOOUNTAL TH 
epunvela, Kal €oTt XapreoTepa. T@ TE “ yAwpnis ”’ 
kat T@° “ Ilavdapéov* Kovpn’’ eimety emt dpvilos, 
amep Too mowTod tdud éote. 

134. IloAAdKus 5€ Kal Ta ev Tpadypwata aTepTH EoTL 
@voer Kal oTvyvd, U0 dé Tob A€yovTos yiveTau 
iAapd. tTodro b5€ mapa Hevod@vte doxel mpwTw 
evpholar: AaBav yap ayédactov mpdcwmov Kat 
otvyvov, tov “Aydatrddav, tov Iléponv, yéAwra 
evpev e€ avrod Xaplevra., ott “‘ pGdov’ eat Trip 

o36 r, | EKTPLpae dro goo uv] yehura. 

135 AvTn b€ €OTL Kal OuvaTwrarn Xapes, Kal 
parvota ev TO Aéyoure. TO bev yap mpay ua KaL 
poet aTuyvov Hv Kal Trohewov xYapiTe, @omep 
kal ’AyAairddas. 6 8 womep evdetKvuTat, OTL Kal 
amo TOV TOLOVTWY TraileW EoTLV, WoTEpEL Kal U7 
Ocppod wiyecba, Ocpyaivecbar S€ tro Tdv 
uy pov. 


136 Ezet d€ Ta E07 TOV yapitewv dedeuKTal, Tia 


1 rpdyuaoe Victorius: mpayuare P. 
2 Tlavdapéov codd. Homeri: Lavéapén P. 
370 Tee os ckel Te. Pinckherr6ite. =. A Kalo. 


4 Tlavdapén P. 5 pgov codd. Xen.: padioy P. 


* Hom. Odyss. xix. 518. When he used the diminutive 
épvidcov in the next sentence, Demetrius may have been 
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While grace is sometimes inherent in the theme 
itself, at other times diction can lend an added. 
charm, as in the lines : 


As Pandareus’ daughter, the wan-brown nightingale, 

Singeth a lovely song, in the opening spring. 
This passage refers to the nightingale which is a 
dear delightful songstress, and to the spring which is 
a delightful season of the year; but the wording has 
greatly embellished the idea, and the whole picture 
is the more delightful because the epithets “ wan- 
brown ”’ and “ daughter of Pandareus”’ are applied 
to the bird. Now these touches are the poet’s own. 

It often happens that, unattractive and sombre as 
the the subject matter in itself may be, it grows merry 
jn the, writer’s-hands. This secret seems to have 
been first discovered by Xenophon.® Dealing with 
so grave and gloomy a personage as the Persian 
Aglaitadas, Xenophon makes at his expense the 
pleasant jest, “One could sooner strike fire from 
your skull than laughter.” °¢ 

This is, indeed, the most effective kind of charm, 


Ped ap eehich tosh depends upon the writer. The 
subject was in itself sombre and hostile to charm, 
as was Aglaitadas. But the writer demonstrates as 
it were that, even with such material, one can jest ; 
“there is the possibility, so to speak, of being cooled 
~even by what is hot, or warmed with things cold. 
Now that the varieties of graceful style, and its 


thinking of its application to the nightingale in Aristophanes, 
Birds 223: 
O Zeus and King, the little birdie’s voice! 
O how its sweetness honied all the copse! 
(tr. B. B. Rogers). 
> lit., ‘in Xenophon.” ¢ Xen. Cyrop.-xi. 2. 15. 
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€oTl Kal ev Tiow, vov Kat TOUS TOTOUS _Tapa- 
deifopiev,” ad’ av at Xaperes. qoav de uty at 
pev ev TH Aeger, at de ev Tots mpaypacw. Tapa 
detoev obv Kat TOUS TOTTOUS Ka? exdrepa Tpw- 
Tous O€ TOUS Tis Acfews. 

137 Eddds ovv mpwTn €aTl xdpis 7 ex ovvropias, 
orav TO adro pen KvVOMEVOV axapt yevntat, bo dé 
Taxous ydplev, WomeEp mapa Revopivre, ‘S TO ove 
ToUTw ovoev HeTEOTL Tis “EAAdéos, emrel ey 
avTov elOov, @orrepel Avoor, Gpporepa TA WTO 
TETPUTINLEVOV > Kat cixev ovTus. TO yap emiAeyo- 
pevov TO “ elyev ovtws”’ bd THs cuvTopias THY 
Xapw qmovet, ef dé éeunkvvOn Oud mevdveanv, ore 

“ éheyev tabra adn GA, capers yap ETETPUTINTO, 
dunynua av yurov é€ eyeveTo avTl xapwTos. 

138 ToAddxes de al dvo ppacera du €vos ‘qWpos 
TO Xdpvev, otov emt TAS. “Apalovos abevdovons 
é€pyn Tis, OTL “TO TOfov evTeTapevov EKELTO, KAL 77 
papeTpa mAxnpys. TO yEppov em TH Kepahy: Tovs 
be Cwortpas od Avovrat.”” ev yap ToUrw Kal O 
VO[LOS elpyrae O TEpt Tob Cwortpos, Kal OTL OUK 
eduoe TOV Cworipa, Ta Ovo mpaypara, dua pds 
éppunvetas. Kal amo THs ovvTopias tavtns yAa- 
dupov Ti €or. 

139 Aevrepos dé tTdzmos eorly amo TAS Tafews. TO 
yap avTo mpatov pev relev 7 pecov axape 
yiverau: emi Se Too TeAous Xapuev, otov ws fo} 
Revopav pnow emt Tod Kupov, “ didwar dé avr@ 
Kat d@pa, immov Kat oToAnv Kal otpenrdv, Kal 


1 rapadelfouev Gale: mapadeiEoun P. a nouTo VP. 
3 rerpurnuévoy codd. Xen.: rerpiupévor P. 
4 Xen. Anab. iii. 1. 31. > 'Scr,. Inc. 
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yeaa have been indicated, we will next state 
Sa ‘in_expression_and_ partlyin. subject. So we 
will state the sources severally, beginning with those 
of expression? 

The very first grace of style is that which comes 
from compression, when a thought which would 
have been spoiled by dwelling on itis made graceful 
by arapid touch... Xenophon will furnish an example: 
“* This man has really no part or lot in Greece, for 
he has (as I have myself seen) both his ears pierced 
like a Lydian’; and so it was.’ * The clinching 
stroke “ and so it was ”’ has all the charm of brevity. 
If the thought had been developed at greater length, 
under some such form as “ what he said was true 
since the man had evidently had his ears pierced,” 
we should have had a bald narrative instead of a 
flash of grace. 

‘The conveyance of two ideas in one sentence often 
has a graceful effect.” “A writer once said of a sleep- 
ing Amazon: “ Her bow lay strung, her quiver full, 
her buckler by her head; their girdles they never 
loose.” ® At one and the same time the custom 
concerning the girdle is indicated and its observance 
in the present case—the two facts by means of one 
expression. And from this conciséness a certain 
elegance results. 

Grace of style comes, in the second place, from 
arrangement. The very thought which, if placed. 
3 at the begining or middle of a sentence, would have 
no_charm,-is often full-of-grace when it.comes..at 
the end. This is the case with a passage of Xenophon 
Yelating to Cyrus: “as presents he gives him a 
horse, a robe, a linked collar, and the assurance that 
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\ 7 / ¢ / +) b] \ , 
THY Xwpayv paKeTe apralecba.” ev yap Tovrots 
\ \ A A 
TO pev tedevTatov eorTt TO THY ydpw ToLobV TO 
c¢ \ / iy ¢ 
THY XwWpav pyKEeTL apTdlecfar”’ dia tO E€vov 
ES BOY \ \ 7 ” Soe , 
TOV OWpov Kal THY LOLdTHTA. aitLios Sé 6 TOTOS 
~ 4 > ~ ~ 
TNS XapiTos. et yotv mpOrov éraxyOyn, ayapitw- 
5 e PNG Ae oS 
Tepov 7Vv, otov ote “ didwow att@ Spa, THv TE 
7 / ¢ / ¢ 
Xwpav pnkete apraleobar, Kal immov Kat otoAjv 
\ ld odd ~ 
Kal oTpemTov. viv d€ mpoeim@v Ta €Oiopeva 
O@pa, TeAcvtatov emjveynev 76 E€vov Kal dnbes, 
> ea e 4 ~ 
e€ Ov amdvtwv ovviKrat } ydpus. 
AG de > \ ~ / 4 nw / >? 
L 0€ amo THY oxNUaTwY xapiTes SHAQL Elow 
\ A A e ~ 
Kat mAcioTra, mapa Landolt, ofov ex THs ava- 
eo Vi ¢ 1 , \ \ , 
iTAwoews, omov' viudyn mpos THY mapbeviav 
ECE / A “A x 
dyot, ““ rapbevia, wapBevia, ot we Auobca oixyn;”’ 
e \ > 4 ~ ~ 
n O€ GmoKpiveTat Tpds adTny TO abT@ oyYHpare, 
ce b) / ied \ 4 > / av ) / \ 
OUKETL NEW TMpOos Ge, OvKETL Ew" TAElwY yap 
/ > / an ” WA > / \ + 
Xapis eudaiverar, H elmep anak ed€yOn Kal dvev 
Tob oxnpwatos. Kaito. 7) avadimAwots mpos Seuvd- 
~ aA CAs € \ \ a 
Tntas waAdrov dSoxet edpHoba, 7) Sé Kal Tots dewo- 
TATOLS KaTAaXpHTaL emuyapitws.” 
De / if \ > 3 A € >? \ 
apuevrilerar b€ mote Kal &€ avadopds, ws emt 


1 6rov edd.: mot P. 
2 émixapitws Finckh: ém (sic) ydperos P. 


& Xen vAnd ae. 21. 

> Cf. the repetition of “‘ all made of’? in Shakespeare, 
As You Like It, v. ii. Other examples in Roberts’s edition 
of the De elocutione, p. 265. 

¢ Sappho, Fragm. 109 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra G'raeca, 
i. p. 294. 
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his country should be no longer plundered.” 2? It 
is the last clause in this sentence (viz. “‘ the assurance 
that his country should be no longer plundered ’’) 
which constitutes its charm, the gift being so strange 
and unique. And the charm is due to the position 
of the clause. Had it been placed first, it would. 
have lost in charm: as (for example) “ he gives him 
as presents the assurance that his country should 
be no longer plundered, and also a horse, robe, and 
linked collar.”’ As it is, he has put first the accus- 
tomed presents, and added in conclusion the novel 
and unusual gift, and from this combination comes 
the charm. 

The graces that spring from the employment of 
figu are manifest, and abound most of 
all in Sappho. An instance in point is the figure 
“ redoubling,”’ as when the bride addressing her 
Maidenhood says 


Maidenhood, Maidenhood, whither away, 
Forsaking me ? ? 


And her Maidenhood makes reply to her in the same 
figure : 


Not again unto thee shall I come for aye, 
Not again unto thee ! ° 


The thought, thus presented, has more grace than 
if it had been expressed once only and without the 
figure. ‘‘ Redoubling,”’ it is true,seems_to have - 
been devised more particularly with a view to giving 
impassioned force to style. But in Sappho’s hands 
even the most passionate force is endowed with 
grace. 

Sometimes also Sappho makes graceful use of the 
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TOU ‘Eozepov, /“Eorepe, TAVTQ Pepets, pnot, 
pépets oi," Pépers aiya, pépers poarepe maida.” 
Kat yap evravda 7 Xapus €oTly ek THs Adkews THs 
“ hépers ”” eri TO avTo dvapepoperns. 
| TloAAas 8 dv tus Kat aAAas EKPEPOL Xapuras. 
ylyvovran | d€ Kal amo Acfews xdpites 7 €K pLeTO- 
dopads, ws emt tod rértvyos,. “ mTeptywr 8 
¢ 4 A > / o 3 an / 
UTOKAKX EEL Avyupay aovddv, Oo TL ToT av dAdyrov 
kaberay € ETUTTO{LEVOV Koravnet’. 
: nN i aA 
143. “H é€x ovvdérov tov® ovépatos Kat dibvpapBiKob, 
“ $€or0Ta [Aovtwv* weAavortepvywv, TovTt dewvov 
m™po mTEepvywy avTo moinoov.’ a pddAvoTa 67) 
KWUWOLKA Talyvid €oTL Kal caTupiKda.’ 
Ni > > lo \ b) 4 / se os 
144 Kat e€ iOumtuKod dé slg pee he) VlyVEeTal, WS oO 
"AptototéAns, “ dow yap, dyct, “ wovarns «ipl, 
prropvborepos yeyova. Kal ek TETOUNLEVOV, ws 
O adros ev T@ avT@, * dow yap avrirns Kal povarrns 
elt, didopvbdrepos yéyova.”” TO pev yap pLova)- 
Ts" LOLWTLKWTEPOV eGous 7107 €OTi, TO Oe 
“abdrirns ’’ memoupevov ek Tob avros. 


142 
236 v. 


1 giv Paulus Manutius: oivoy P. 
2 xatavdet 7 Finckh: xaravdein P. 
3 rov Radermacher: rod P. Sed cf. § 275 
4 Tdovrwv Bergk: mdodroy P. 
> carupixd Gale: carvpia P. 


66 


¢ Puttenham calls this the figure of report, ‘‘ when we 
make one word begin and, as they are wont to say, lead the 
daunce to many verses in sute.”’ 

> Sappho, Fragm. 95 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, i. 
p. 284. 

¢ Alcaeus, Fragm. 39 Bergk*. Assigned to Sappho in 
Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, i. p 252, where see text and trans- 
lation. 
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figure “ 
Star : 

O Evening Star, thou bringest all that’s best : 


The sheep, the goat, thou bringest home, to rest : 
The child thou bringest to the mother’s breast.? 


anaphora,” @ as in the lines on the Evening 
el 


Here the charm lies in the repetition of the phrase 
“thou bringest,’”’ which has the same reference 
throughout. 

Many other examples of graceful language might 
easily be cited. It is attained, for instance, by choice. 
of words or froma metaphor, as in the passage about 
the cicala : ee 

From ‘neath his wings he pours 

A strain of piercing notes : 

Far up that fiery vapour-veil it soars 
Which o’er the landscape floats.° 


Another source is dithyrambic compounds such 
aS is 


O Pluto, lord of sable-pinioned things, 
This do thou—’twere more dread than all their wings ! 4 


Such freaks of language are best suited for comic 
and satyric poetry. 

Even pedestrian expressions may be a source, as 
when Aristotle-says “the more deserted [I am, the 
more myth-enamoured I become.” * Coined words, 
again, a are a source, as in the same author and p passage: 

‘the more solitary and deserted I am, the more 
myth-enamoured I become.’ The word “deserted”’ - 
is of a rather pedestrian character; the word 
“solitary ’’ is coined from “ sole.” 


4 Lyric. Fragm. Adesp. i126 Bergk!. 
_ © Aristot. Fragm. 618 (ed. Berol.). Cf. §§ 97, 164, and 
Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 342. 
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145 IIoAAa be ovopara Kal Tropa. THY Oeow THY emt 
TWOS Xaplevra, €oTU, otov “‘o yap opvis ovTos 
Korat €oTt Kal KoBados. 1” évrat0a n Xapes aro 
Tob oKaypa Tov Opvw Kabamep avOpwrov, Kal ore 
Ta. tay ouvn On eJero ovopara, TOD Opvbe. at pev 
ovv ToLadTaL xdpites Trop" avras TAS Aé€ets. 

146 ’Ex de TrapapoAns Kal él TOO eféyovTos avopos 
n Lamp you, 


Téppoxos ws Gt aowdds 6 AgoBios aAdAodazotow. 


evTatla yap xdpw emoinoey 7) mapaBorn padov 7 
peyebos, KaiTou eSiv el7relv TEpPpoXOs _@omTep n 
aeAnvn Tov adAwy dorpwy, 7 6 NAtwos 6 AapTpd- 
Tepos, 7 ooa aAAa €orl TOUNTLKWTEPO.. 

147 Lappwv de Kat avTos emt TOU Oprotov eldous 
once, © ‘ @Gcar, doa dvrAXra Kal Kdppea Tol aides 
Tovs avopas Baddélovri, olov mep parte, gira, 
TOUS Tpdas TOV Atavra TO Tadg KaL yap 
evratda érivapis 7 mapaBorn €OTL, Kal TOvS 
Tp@as dtarrailovoa womep matdas. 

148 “Kore d€ Tis tdiws ydpis Lamdixy é€k peta- 
Bodjs, orav Tt €lmovoa petaBadrnro Kal WOTTEp 
peTavonon, otov “* vxsov® 37),”’ pnt, “70 wéAabpov 
aépate TéKToves: yapBpos eloépyeTau icos “Apni, 
avdpos jreyadou TOMA pellwr,” womep emtrAap- 

1 xkdBaros Wilamowitz: xédaxos P. 
2 twou edd.: viyw P: fort. leg. tyw vel two. 


S-Scroane: 
® Sappho, Fragm. 92 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, i. 
p- 284. 
¢ Sophron, Fragm. 32 Kaibel, C.G.F. 
4 Sappho, Fragm. 91 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, i 
p. 284. 
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Many words owe their charm to their application 
_to_a_special object. For example: “ why, this bird 
is a flatterer and a rogue!’’* Here the charm is 
due to the fact that the bird is upbraided as though 
it were a person, and that the writer has called the 
bird by unusual names. Such graces as these are 
due to the language pure and simple. 

Grace may also spring from the use of imagery. 
Thus Sappho says of the man that stands out among 
his fellows : 


Pre-eminent, as mid alien men is Lesbos’ bard.? 


In this line charm rather than grandeur is the out- 
come of the comparison. It would have been 
possible, had the aim been different, to speak of a 
superiority such as the moon or the sun possesses 
in brightness over the other orbs, or to use some 
still more poetical image. 

The same point is illustrated by Sophron too, who 
writes : 


See, dear, what rain of leaf and spray 
The boys upon the men are showering, 
Thick as flew Trojan mud, they say, 
At Aias huge in battle towering.° 


Here again there is charm in the comparison, which 
makes game of the Trojans as though they were boys. 
There is a peculiarly Sapphic grace due to.recanta-_ 

_tion,.Sometimes Sappho will say a thing and then 
recant, as though she had a fit of repentance. For 
example : 

High uprear the raftered hall, 

Builders, of the bridal dwelling ! 


The bridegroom comes, as Ares tall— 
A tall man’s stature far excelling.? 
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Bavopevy ear ifs, OTL aduvvadTw expHoato d7rEp- 
BoAf, Kat ott ovdels TO "Apni i loos eoTw. 

Too dé avrod ciSous Kal TO Tra.pd Trcuaxe, 
ote ‘‘ dvo KUVES. ded€aro ™po Tis avrjjs, Kal 
ddvapau Kal TO ovopara etrrety TOV KUVOV. adAd. 
Te av LoL Boddouro TA Ovopara tabra ; a Kat 
yap obTos peraBahddpevos peta&d Horelcato Kal 

/ > / 
dmoovynoas Ta OVvOLaTa. 

Kat amo otiyou dé aAXotptov ywerat Xdpis, ws 
0 “Apioropavns OKT TOV mov tov Ata, ott ov 
KEpavvot Tovs Tmovynpovs, Pyotr, 


aAXa TOV EQUTOU vew Barrer, KQL Dovviov aKpov 


"AOnvav. 


a ~~ 2. / e < aA A 
WOTTEp yoov OUKETL O Zevs, Kwpmoetaba Soxel, 
aan’ “Opnpos Kal 6 orixos O ‘Opnpixés, KQL @7ro 
TovTov TAciwy eat 7 yapts. 

"Exovor b€ Tl oTwuvdAov KOL dAAnyopiau TWeES, 

d 

Bomep TO, “ AeAdoi, TTALOLOV ULV a KVWV pepet.’ 

\ A > \ wa , 466.3 / 
Kal TO ences Oe TO €TTL Ta yEepovTwy, evOade 
av" | KHYO Tap ULE Tovs omorpixas efopyt- 
Opa, qtAOov doKdbeoy TOVTLOV* apTeau” yap 7107 
Tots TaAtKotade Tal® ayKupae: ” 6oa TE emi TOV 
1 gyéade &v Schneider: évOadeov P. 


2 rovtiov? apréat Kaibel: movrivac P. 
3 raNikos dérat P. 


SP SCroNC. 

» Cf. Byron, Don Juan, canto 1, st. 53 (of college), ‘‘ For 
there one learns—’tis not for me to boast, | Though I acquired 
—but I pass over that.” See § 103. 

¢ Aristoph. Nub. 401: 


GANG Tov avTOD ye veww Barre Kal Lovvoy adxpov ’AOnvéwr. 
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She checks herself, as it were, feeling that she has 
used an impossible hyperbole, since no one is as tall 
as Ares, 

The same feature appears in the story of Tele- 
machus: ‘‘ Two hounds were fastened in front of 
the court. I can tell you the very names of the 
hounds. But what use would it be for me to. tell 
you their names? ”’* The narrator, with this sudden 
turn, urbanely puts you off, and fails to disclose the 
names.? 

Charm-may—also-spring from a reference to the 
verses of another writer. Aristophanes somewhere, 
when mocking at Zeus because he does not smite 
sinners with his thunderbolt, says : 

Nay, his own fane he smites, and his thunderbolt lights 

Upon “‘ Sunium, Attica’s headland.” ¢ 
In the end it seems as though it were not Zeus that 
is burlesqued, but Homer and the Homeric line ; and 
this fact increases the charm. 

Certain veiled meanings have a touch of common 
talk about them, asin the words : “ Delphians, that 
bitch of yours bears a child.””¢ Another example 
will be found in the words of Sophron with regard 
to the old men: “ Here I too in your midst, whose 
hair like mine is white as snow, Wait, ready to put 
out to sea, until the fair wind blow, Yea for the old 
the word is still, ‘ The anchor’s weighed,’ I trow.”’ ¢ 


Hom. Odyss. iii. 278: 

GN’ bre Dovviov ipdv adixdued’, dxpov ’AOnvéwr. 
Demetrius gives the first part of the Aristophanic line in 
prose, with the rare accusative ves. The travesty of Homer 
comes in the words Dovviov dkpov’ AOnvar. 

4 Tyric. Fragm. Adesp., Bergk* iii. pp. 742, 743: prob- 
ably an equivoque, (1) ‘‘ carries a child,” (2) “* is with child.” 
¢ Sophron, Fragm. 52 Kaibel, C.G.F. 
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yuvatkav adAnyopel, otov ea’ ixOvev, owdijves, 
yAvKd«peov KoyxvAvov, xnpav yuvarrav Aixvevua.”” 
Kab [LuyLLKwTEpa” Ta Towabrd, eo Kal aloxpda. 

152 “Eore O€ TLS Kal 7 Tapa. Thy mpoodoKiav Xapis, 
ws 7) TOU KukdAwzros, ote “ torarov edouat Otriw” 
ov yap mpoaedoKa TowobTo E€viov® ote ’Oduaceds 


EES, Lan de) / No see's , SE2N a 
OUTE O lca ends rahncddey KQL O Aptotodavns ETL TOV 


LwKpatovs, 2» KTpOv OvaTAsas, dyno, “ eira 
dua PyTHv AaBav, €K THS madaioTpas iuadTLov 
dpeirero.”’ 


153 "Hoy jLevTor eK ovo TOTWY evrabia EVEVETO 7) 
ydpis. ov yap mapa mpoodoktav jovov emyvex0n, 
add’ 08d’ HKodrovber Tots TpoTepous® n O€ ToLavTH 
avarcohov Bitar Kahetrat yptpos, Womep oO Tapa 
Lwdpovt pyntopevwv Bovdas. ovoev ‘yap d.KcO - 
Aovfov air@* eye Kat mapa Mevavipw S€ 6 
mporoyos THs Meconvias. 

154 IToAAdces de Kat K@da Opoto. emoinoev yap, 
ws 0 ‘Aptotoredys, “ex ev “AGnvav,” pyar, 
‘s ey ets LTayerpa AAGov Oud Tov Baotréa TOV 
peyav: ek O€ Ltayelpwv els “AGnvas dua TOV 
Xeyava Tov péeyav.” Katadyngas yap év pe 

oe ap. Athen. iii. 86 E: ixvetpace Ae 


2 pyuxwrepa Victorius: piuyticorepa Ps: yp. kal puxpdtepa 
in margine P. 3 Féverop be UT OL. 


4 Sophron, Fragm. 24 Kaibel. 

> Hom. Odyss. ix. 369; cf. §§ 180, 262. 

¢ Aristoph. Nub. 149, 179. A well- known English 
example of the ‘ contrary-to-expectation ”’ pleasantry is, 
“Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, | Dost 
sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea ’’ (Pope, Rape 
of the Lock, ii.). 

oe yar? rambling ambiguous mystification. Boulias, on 
the bench, was a past master in the art of wasting the time 
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Such, too, are his dark sayings about women, as 
when he speaks of fish: “ razor-fish, and oysters 
sweet, The widow-woman’s dainty meat.’ * Jests 
of this kind are ugly and suited only to the lower 
varieties of drama. 

There_is also a_sort_of wit in the unexpected, as 
in the Cyclops’ words: “Last of all will I eat— 
Noman.’ ® A guest-gift of this kind was as little 
expected by Odysseus as it is by the reader. So 
Aristophanes says of Socrates that he first melted 
some wax, and 


A pair of compasses the sage then grabbed, 
And from the wrestling-ground—a coat he nabbed.° 


The charm in these instances is derived from two 
sources. Such pleasantries..are_not.only. added 
unexpectedly, but they have no sort of connexion 
with what precedes them. Such want of sequence 
is called “ griphus”;4 and an example of it is 
furnished by Boulias who, when orating in Sophron’s 
mime, delivers an utterly incoherent speech. An- 
other instance is the prologue of Menander’s Woman 
of Messenia.° 

Again, a similarity in the members_of.a.sentence 
often produces a witty effect, as when Aristotle says : 
‘““T went from Athens to Stageira beeause of the great 
king, and from Stageira to Athens because of the 
great storm.” * It is through ending both members 


of his own court by cloudy pretentious talk. yptdos, a fish- | 
basket or creel, was used of things intricate and puzzling, 
riddles and dark sayings. 

¢ The Messenian woman in the play seems to have been 
always “taking back ”’ (dvari@euévn: the alternative title), 
retracting, eating her own words, revoking her moves on 
life’s draught-board. 

f Aristot. Fragm. 669 ; cf. § 29 supra. 
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pots Tots Kwdous els TO avTo OvofLa eTrolnoev TH 
Xapw. eav 0° ovv amroKdéysns Tod (eTEpou KwWAov TO 
peyav,’ ovvadatpeirar Kal 1) yaps. 

155 Kae KaTnyopiat de dmroKeKpupevar evloTeE 
opovodyrau Xapiow, Borep Tapa Revodavru O 
‘Hparcdetdns 6 Tapa 7® LevOes mpoowwy Ttadv 
ourdeimvenv EKAOTO), Kal mretBonv Swpetobae Dever 
O Tu e€xou" Tabro. yap Kal Xap Twa epudaiver, 

EN 
Kau Karnyoplat etow GMOKEKPULLEVAL, 

156 Ai pev ouv Kara, THY €ppnvetav YapLTEs TOOGUTAL 
Kal ot TOTOL, év be TOUS mpayuace AapBavovrar 
Xapites €K Tapoyutas. hvoet yap Xdprev Tpayua 
€OTL Tapourta., ws Oo Lerppeov pev, "HadAns,*”’ 
epy, “6 TOV Tarépa miyouv Kal addAaydhe mov 
pnow, ““é TOU évuxos yap TOV A€ovra eypaspev: 
Topuvav efeoey" KUMLWOV ¢ emptoev..”’ Kal yap dvot 
Tapountats Kal Tpeoly emaAdnAous XpHTat, ws €7rl- 
TAnOvwvrat avT@ at yapites’ ayedov TE maGas ek 
TaV dpa'aTrwy adrtod Tas Trapoinias exhefau eorly. 

157 Kat podos de Aa Barvepevos KaLpiws evxapis 
eoTw, TOL O KElfLEVOS, ws oO ‘Aptatorélys € emt Too 
aeTod dnow, ore Awad OvynoKker emikdprtTwv TO 


vf 


1 § 7. Schneider: 6 tis P. 
2 ’Hreddns Kaibel: éins P. 
3 érpurev Hemsterhuys: éorecper P. 


@ Xen. Anab. vii. 3. 15 ff. The proposal of Heracleides 
that the guests dining at Seuthes’ table should offer gifts to 
their royal host is embarrassing to Xenophon and his needy 
fellow-Greeks. Demetrius seems to see a graceful, witty, 
bantering side to Heracleides’ ‘* veiled reproaches.”’ 

» Sophron, Fragm. 68 Kaibel. 

¢ Sophron, Fragm. 110 Kaibel. For ‘‘ Proverbs in the 
De elocutione”’ cf. Roberts’s larger edition, pp. 259-262, with 
the notes there given. Epioles (=Epiales, Ephialtes) is the 
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with the same word (péyav) that he produces this 
pleasant effect. If from either member you strike 
out the word “ great,’ the charm thereupon vanishes. 


each of his fellow-guests and urges him to give 
whatever he can to Seuthes.4. There is some wit in 
this, and persiflage at the same time. 
Such are the graces which appertain to style, and 
such the sources from which they are derived. Among 
the-graces which relate to subject-matter we must 
reckon those which spring from the use of proverbs. 
In its very nature a proverb is a sprightly thing. 
Sophron, for instance, speaks of “‘Epioles who 
throttled his sire.’® And elsewhere: ‘‘ He has 
painted the lion from the claw; he has polished a 
ladle ; he has skinned a flint.” © Sophron employs 
two or three proverbs in succession, so as to load his 
style with elegances. Almost all the proverbs in 
existence might be collected out of his plays. 
__A fable_also, when neatly introduced, is very. 
piquant. The fable may be a long-established one,? 
as when Aristotle says of the eagle: ‘“ It perishes of 
hunger, when its beak grows more and more bent. 


demon who fastens on you in your sleep and strangles you 
his father (i.e. the man who has bred the nightmare and, 
presumably, deserves this unfilial treatment). The other 
proverbs explain themselves: (1) ‘‘from seeing but a claw | 
The lion would he draw ”’ (of a person who founds big con- 
clusions on slender premisses); (2) ‘* he had such an artistic 
soul | That he polished the scullery bow]’’ (of an enthusiast’s 
wasted labour) ; (3) ‘‘he splits cummin,” i.e. he is a skinflint 
or a hair-splitting, straw-splitting pedant (il coupe un cheveu 
en quatre). 
4 In this case, an Egyptian folklore story. 
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es. / \ > / LA + ” 
papdos: maayer dé adtd, ott avOpwros wy ToTE 
notcnoev Edvov. 6 pev ody TH Keysrevw pvOw 
KEXPYTAL Kal KOW®. 

158 IIoAAods 5€ Kat mpoorAdcoopev tpooddpous 
Kal olKelous Tots mpdypwaow, WoTeEp Tis TeEpL 
Ne ! ¢ , a , Ne eke 
atAovpov A€ywr, ott ovppliver TH ceAjvn [Kai] o 
atAoupos Kal ovupmaxvveTat, mpocémAacev,” drt 
co \ c lan / > ¢ e / ” A 
evbev kat 0 wd0ds EoTw, ws 7 aedjvn eTEKEV TOV 
atAoupov’”’: od yap povov Kat’ adtiy thy tAdow 
” e / > \ AY ¢ lon >? / / / 
€oTat 7) xdpis, aAXAa Kal 0 pdbos eudaiver yaprev 
Tt, atAovpov trow@v oeAnvyns Tratda. 

159 Todds dé Kat ex dBov addAacoopéevov 

237. yiveran Xapis, oray | OvaKev is TUS popn oi,” olov 
TOV ipdvra. ws op 7 Tov KpiBavov ws yaopa THs 
ys, ATEp KAL AVTA KWULWOLKWTEPA eoTW. 

\ ? / > Tied | 9 Ua n \ > 
160 Kat etkaciar 5° etow EVXAPLTES, AV TOV aAeK- 
/ v > 4 oe \ / > \ 
tpvova Mrjdw elkaons, ore THV KupBactav opOyv 
/ A / 7 / / >? a“ id 
héper’ BaotAdet dé, Ste mophipeds eoTw, 7 OTe 
Bojcavtos adAeKtpudvos avamynd@pev, womep Kat 
/ / \ / 
BaotAéws Bojoavtos, kat doBovpucba. 

161 “Ex d€ trepBorAdv yapites pddvota ai ev ais 
Kwumwolats, maoa dé wvmepPorAy advvatos, ws 
5 Z / vis oN a > r / ~ I] ~ 

ploroparyns emt ths amAnotias tov llepody 
1 «kai seclusi. 
2 rpocérhacev Victorius: mpos érraccev P. 


3 poBn6y Schneider: poB7H P. 


@ Aristot. Hist. Anim. book ix. (vol. i. p. 619 ed. Berol.). 

PrOcr ines 

¢ The earthen pan, used by the Greeks as a bread-oven 
and narrower at top than at bottom, might perhaps be 
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This fate it suffers because once when it was human 
it broke the laws of hospitality.”’* He thus makes 
use of a familiar fable which is common property. 

We can often also adapt fables closely and suitably 
to the matter in hand. A writer once referred to 
the belief that cats thrive or pine according as the 
moon waxes or wanes, and then added, as a touch 
of his own, “ whence the fable that the moon gave 
birth to the cat.’”’® The pleasantry will not simply 
depend on the adaptation, but the fable itself 
sparkles with a certain charm, making the cat the 
child of the moon. 

A pleasantry is often the result of a revulsion from 
fear, as when a man ' groundlessly fears a strap mistak- 
ing it for a snake, or a pan” mistaking it for an 
opening in the earth. Such mistakes are rather 
comic in themselves. 

Comparisons, also, may—be—pleasant—if (for in- 
stance) you compare a cock to a Mede because of 
its stiff-upstanding crest,4 or to the Persian king 
because of its brilliant plumage or because when the 
cock crows we start with fear as though we heard 
the loud call of the monarch. 

The pleasantries of comedy arise specially from 
hyperboles, and every hyperbole is of an impossible 
character, as when Aristophanes says of the voracity 
of the Persians that 


mistaken for a pot-hole. Aristophanic oxen, ‘‘ baked ina - 
pan,” are mentioned in § 161. The reference in § 159 seems 
to be to good ‘* business’ on the comic stage. 

4 Cf. Aristoph. Av. 487, and Fragm. 465 ; also Hesychius 
and Pollux. Hesychius says: kupBacia’ 6p) Tidpa. Tavry 
dé of Hepoav Bacirets movor éExp@vTo. Kal Kopudyn adExTOpos. 
The second meaning (cock’s crest or comb) is adopted in 
the translation. 
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dnow, ote “ warouv Bods kpiBaviras avrt apTwv.”’ 
emt 0€ TOV Opakav ETEpOS, OTL " Mndonns 0 
Baowdeds Roby epepev oAov ev yraby.” 

162 _ fod d€ attob eldous Kal 7a, Tovabra €oTw, 


" Dyr€orepos KodokvvTns, Gane ee 
\ 66 \ , 1 

evdlas,’ Kal Ta Semducd ro) TaKTiOos 
ddupedeorépa, xpvaow Xpvoorepa.. macau yap 


at TovadraL xXapites EK TOV dmrepPoAav EUpYVTAL. 
[Kai Te dtadepovor |’ 

163 Avagepovow O€ TO yehoiov Kal evyape TPaTa 
juev TH DAn: Xapirov ev ‘yap vAn vupdator KTOL, 
EPWTES, amep ov yeAarau: yérAwrtos de *Tpos Kat 
Ocpotrys. TocovTov ovv dvoicovawy, daov 6 Wep- 
aitys Tob "Kpwros. 

164 Avagépovar de Kal TH AéeEeu avr h. TO pev yap 
EVYApl [LET KOO[LOU expeperau Kat Ou ovopdrony 
Kar@v, & pedduora Tout Tas Xapiras, otov TO 
“ qroukiArerau pev yata mohvarepavos RRO TO 

© XAwpnis andasy ” - 70 Oe yeAotov Kal OvOomaTwY 
eorly edrehay Kal KOWOTEPW, @omTep exeu “* door" 
yap avtitns Kal povuwtns elt, diAopvbdrepos 
yeyova..’ ; 

165 “Errevro. apavilerar dio Tob KOoMoU THs EpuLy- 
velas, Kal avTt yehotov Catpa yea. al [LeVvToL 
xXapités elou peta awdpoavvns, TO O€ exppalew Ta 
yérowa Guoidv é€ote Kal KadAwrilew miOnKov. 


1 zodvraxttoos P. 
2 verba kal re diagépover secl. Spengel ex margine nata 
esse ratus coll. titulo § 30. 3 fort. dom; cf. § 144. 


@ Aristoph. Ach. 86. bi Serine: Cts 1273 
4 Sappho, Fragmm. 122, 123 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra 
Graeca, i. p. 224. 
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For loaves, they roasted oxen whole in pipkins ; ¢ 


and of the Thracians another kind of writer says 
“Medoces their king was carrying a bullock whole 
between his teeth.” ® 

Of the same kind are such expressions as “ lustier 
than a pumpkin” and “ balder than the cloudless 
blue” ;¢ and the lines of Sappho: 


Sweeter-tuned than the lyre by far, 
More golden than all gold.¢ 


All these ornaments, different as they are from one 
another, have their source in hyperbole. 

-The laughable and the graceful must not be con- 
_fused. They differ, first of: all, in their material. The 
materials of grace are the Gardens of the Nymphs, 
Loves, things not meant to be laughed at; while 
laughter is provoked by Irus or Thersites. They 
will differ, therefore, as much as Thersites differs 
from the God of Love. 

They differ, further, in actual expression. The 
graceful needs for its utterance some ornament, and 
it uses beautiful words, which are a chief source of 
grace. For instance: “ Earth myriad-garlanded is 
rainbow-hued,”’ and “the wan-brown nightingale.” / 
Humour, on the other hand, employs ordinary and 
rather common words, as in the sentence “ the 
more solitary and deserted I am, the more myth- 
enamoured I become.” % 

Moreover, humour is spoiled by verbal adornment 
and is turned into a freak. Graces of style are good 
in moderation, whereas the elaboration of humour 
is like beautifying an ape. 

¢ Trus, the ‘common beggar’ in Odyssey xviii. 1 ff. ; 
Thersites, the ugly commoner in Jliad ii. 211-277. 

f Cf. § 133 supra. 9 Cf. §§ 97, 144 supra. 
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166 Avo Kat u) Lampe Trepl peev kdMous ddovea 
Kaddvemns € €OTL KaL HOEla, Kal Trept EPWT WV be Kal 
eapos’ Kal mepl aAKvovos, Kal dmray kahov ovopa 
evopavTau aUTHS TH Towjoe, Ta OE Kal avTy 
eipyacato. 

167 “AMos dé OKWTTEL TOV dypouKov vupdiov, Kat 
TOV Oupwpov TOV €v Tots yapous, evteA€oTaTa 
Kal €év meCots ovo Lace pearXov 7 ev TOUNTLKOLS, 
WOTE adrAs pLaAdAdv Eo Ta Tounpara. TavTa Oua- 
AeyeoBau 7 uy QoeLy, ovo" dv dppooae Tos TOV XoOpoY 
] pos THV Kea el [Ly TLS ei Xopos OahexriKos. 

168 MdXora dé Svapepovor Kal €K THS Tpoarperews: 

G > e 
od yap cpuoa MPOaipElT at 7) eUXapLaTos Kal Oo 
yeAwTorroL@v, aad’ 6 pev eddpatvev, 6 dé yeha.- 
obfvan. Kal amo TOV emraxoAovbovy tev d€° Tots 
pev yap yéAws, Tots dé é emauvos. 

169 Kat ex TOTFOU. evda fev yap yéAwtos Téxvat 
KO Xapirov, €v caripy Kal eV KeopLqpotas. Tpa- 
ywota dé xapitas ev mapaAdapPaver év moots, 

O de yews Ex8pos Ttpaywodias: ovdé yap €ml- 
vOnoELEY av Tis Tpaywolay matlovoay, ézet OaTUpoV 
yvpayper avTl Tpaywoias. 

170 Xpycovrar O€ WoTE Kal Ot _ Ppovypwoe yehotous 

/ ¢€ 
T™pos TE TOUS KOLpOvS , olov ev é€optais Kal ev 
auptociois, Kal ev émumdAngeow de mpos Tovs 
Tpvpepwrepous, Ws oO Tndavyns OvXraKos, Kal n 
1 éapos Gale: dépos P. 

* Horace (Ars P. 220 ff.) is at pains to bring out the 
affinity of the Satyric drama with tragedy rather than 
comedy. It is here regarded as akin to both. 

M Probably | Ov\axos is a cant term for the protuberant 


body—the “ bread-basket,” ‘“ pouch “of a mpoydorwp. 
So #vAdxc in modern Greek, and racxé ov. 
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When Sappho, therefore, sings of beauty, she 
does so in lines that are themselves beautiful and 
sweet. So too when she sings of love, and spring- 
time, and the halcyon. Every lovely word is in- 
woven with the texture of her poetry. And some 
are of her own invention. 

It is in a different key that she mocks the clumsy 
bridegroom, and the door-keeper at the wedding. 
Her language is then most ordinary, and consists of 
prose words rather than poetic words. These poems 
of hers are, in consequence, better suited for use in 
conversation than for singing. They are by no 
means adapted for a chorus or a lyre—unless indeed 
there is such a thing as a conversational chorus. 

The two kinds of style under consideration_differ__ 
most of all in their purpose, the aims of the charmer 
and_ the laughter-maker_being different. The one 
-desires to give pleasure, the other to be laughed at. 
The results, likewise, are different—laughter in the 
one case, praise in the other. 

Again, the provinces of the two kinds do not 
coincide. There is, indeed, one place in which the 
arts of laughter and of charm are found together, in 
the satyric drama and in comedy. It is different, 
however, with tragedy, which often welcomes charm, 
but finds in laughter a sworn foe. A man could 
hardly conceive the idea of composing a sportive 
tragedy ; if he did so, he would be writing a satyric 
play rather than a tragedy.” : 

Even sensible persons will indulge in jests on such 
occasions as feasts and carousals, or when they are 
addressing a word of warning to men inclined to good 
living. A reference to “ the far-gleaming meal-bag’’® 
may then be found salutary. The same may be said 
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238 r. Kparnros TOUNTUKY | Kal aks ey Kepuov dv 
avayva Tus ev Tots aourous™ Towbros d€ Ws TO 
mr€ov Kat 6 KuviKos tpomos: Ta yap TolavTa 
yerota xpetas AapBaver Ta€w Kal yvapyns. 

171 “Eo7ve dé Kal TOU n00us TUS eupaous ek Tov 
yeroiwy Kat 7 mavyvias 7 aKkoAdacias, ws Kal TOV 
5 \ , 2 y a Pt ASN 
oivov Tov mpoxvlevta emuaxwv tis “ InAda* avri 


tOBa 4 9) ¢ A > / ¢ \ \ nny \ 
Owews.” 7 yap avrTibecis 7) Epi Ta OvomaTa Kal 
e \ eA / \ / 7 \ 
) Ppovtis epdaive. twa wvypéTnta HOovs Kal 
avaywrytav. 


172 Tepe de CKWLLATOV Lev, olov elkaota tis €oTw: 
4 yap avTifeois edtpamrehos. xpnoovTat Te Tats 
TovavTais elKaciats, ws ““ Aiyumtia KAnpatis,”’ 

\ \ iy, \ Mee / / a) 
pakpov Kat peAava, Kal To “‘ Paddootov mpdoBaTov, 
TOV pucpov TOV Ev Th Gardoon. Tots pev ToLovToLs 
Xpijoovrac: et d€ pn, dev€ducba Ta oKwppata 
WOTTEp AowWopias. 

173 Ilovet be evxap THY eppnvetav Kal Ta Aeyo- 

/ 
peeve KaAd 6 ovepara. cpioaro om avr O<dppactos 
oUTws, KdAXos ovdpatdés €oTt TO TPOS THY AKON 
nN \ A 4 ¢€ if av \ ~ / vf 
] mpos THV Ow HOV, 7) TO TH Savoia EvTipov. 
1 émloxwy (Sic) Ta orjdata, y Supra versum addito, P: fort. 
MT pocelmeé TLS. 


« 'The,Theban Crates (cynic philosopher, pupil of Diogenes, 
contemporary of ‘Theophrastus) wrote in prose and verse, 
praising simplicity of life. 

> i.e. ‘* wise saws and modern instances ”’ ; for “‘ ridentem 
dicere verum quid vetat?’’ Demetrius is not obsessed by 
 pnropixy (which term indeed he does not use), but is speak- 
ing as an unpedantic man of the world. 

¢ ** Nothing,’’ says Goethe, “‘ is more significant of men’s 
character than what they find laughable.” George Eliot, 
who quotes the remark in her Essay on Heine, would say 
“culture ’’ rather than “ character.”” Cf. end of § 171. 
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of the poetry of Crates %; and it would be well if you 
were to read the “ Praise of the Lentil ”’ in a party 
of free-livers. The Cynic humour is, for the most 
part, of this character. Such jests, in fact, play the 
part of maxims and admonitions.” 

There is some indication of a man’s character © in 
his jokes—in their playfulness, for instance, or their 
extravagance. Somebody once dammed the flow of 
wine which had been spilt on the ground and muttered 
words about “ Oeneus (ofvos) turned into Peleus 
(xyAds).”* The play on the proper names, and the 
laboured thought, betray a character that lacks taste 
and breeding. 

_In_nicknames._a sort-of comparison is implied, there 
being wit in a play on words. Writers may use such 
comparisons as “ Egyptian clematis ”’ ¢ of a tall and 
swarthy man, or “ sea-wether ’’* of a fool on the 
water. They may, I say, indulge in harmless jokes 
such as these, but if we cannot stop there, we had 
better avoid nicknames as we would scurrility. 

_ The so-called “‘ beautiful words ” also conduce to 
_grace of style. According to the definition given 
by Theophrastus, beauty in a word is that which 
appeals pleasantly to the ear or the eye, or has noble 
associations of its own.9 


«C7. Athen. 1x. 383'c ; Kustath. ad Il,.p..772. 

c Cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 2 kal ’AmoddX\wrios 5€ Pow 6 
Tupios éru ioxves jv (sc. Ajvwv], Vroujkns, wedayxpws, b0ev Tis 
avrov elmev AlyumTiav KAnuarida, Kad dnote Xpvourmos ev rpwry 
Ilapoyuedv. So ‘‘corn-stalk” of a New South Wales man. 
See additional note, p. 501. 

f_ Cf. Seneca, Dial. ii. c..17 (Chrysippus again). A land- 
lubber on the water is a veritable ‘‘ sheep at sea. 

9 Theophrastus, IIlepi AéEews; cf. Arist. Rhet. iii. 2, 
1405 b 6-8. 
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A ~ 
174 II pos pev TH ous nO€a. Ta ToLavTa, “ 6086- 
I ~ 
xXpoov, “ avGopdpov Xpoas.”’ Goa yap opdarat 
md€ews, Tadra Kat Aeyoueva Kadd eat. mpos dé 
Tv axonv “ KadXlotpatos, "Avvodv.”’ 4 Te yap 
Tov apBda avyKpovors 7xY@dés Te exer, Kal 7 
TOV vO ypappdtwv. . 

175 Kat dAws ro vi dv eddwviav' ébéAxovrar ot 
> \ cé¢ / ?) i \ ce 
Artucot “ Anpoobévny’’ Aéyovtes Kat “‘ Lw- 
KpaTynv.” TH Stavoia dé evtya TA TOLadrd oT, 
ey a \ los 
otov to “ apyatou”’ avti tod “ maAaoi”’ évripd- 

a >? 
TEpov' ol yap apxator avdpes evTiorepor. 
\ \ A a / / + lal 

176 Ilapa d€ Tots [LOvoLtKols Aéyerai TL OVOLLA elov, 

Vote \ id \ + > / \ + > 
Kal ETEPOV TO TpaxY, Kat aAXo edmayés, Kal arr 
oyKnpov. Hetov pev ovv eoTWw dvoua TO Sta 
pwvnévTwy 7) mavTwv 7 dua TAELovwr, ofov Atas, 

\ \ ae / \ >? \ \ nn \ 

Tpaxv de olov BéBpwKev: Kat adto d€ TodTo TO 

/ A 

TpaxXv ovowa KaTa piyunow e€evrveKTar E€avTod. 
\ 

evrrayes de emapdotepilov® Kal peurypévov laws 

aA 4 
Tots ypappacw. 

177 To d€ oyKnpov ev TpLot, mAdTEL, pnKe, mAa- 
opatt, otov Bpovta avtt tod BpovTy: Kai yap Tpa- 


1 eiguwviay Gale: evddnuiay P. 2 éraugorepifov P. 


« Cf. bella and donna in modern Italian pronunciation. 

>» Demetrius is right in saying that the accusatives 
Swxparny and Anuosbévny are found, in Attic writers, as 
well as Zwxpdtrn and Anuoobévyn. In "Aristophanes, Clouds 
182, 1465, 1477, the best manuscripts favour Ywxpdryy, 
though the nu may conceivably (but hardly for metrical 
reasons) have been introduced by transcribers into these, 
the only, examples of the accusative in Aristophanes. Plato 
uses Lwxpdrn, Xenophon Lwxpdryy. It may well be that 
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Among expressions which call up pleasing images 
may be mentioned “ roseate-glowing’”’ and “ of 
blossom-laden hue.” Everything that is seen with 
pleasure—is_also beautiful when uttered. Pleasing 
in_ sound are such names as “ Callistratus ’’ and 
‘“ Annoon,”’ in which the double “‘1”’ and the double 
““n”’ have a sort of clang.* 

In general, it is out of regard for euphony that the 
Attic writers append an “n,” and speak of Anpo- 
aGevnv and Lwxparnv (instead of Arjpocbévn and 
Zwoxparn).2 Among words with noble associations is 
apxaioc® (“men of the olden time’”’), which is 
superior to waAaot (“ ancients’), since it implies 
greater respect. 

Musicians. are. accustomed. to speak-of words as 
“smooth,” “rough,” ““well-proportioned,”’ “weighty.” 
A’ smooth word is one which consists exclusively, or 
mainly, of vowels: as Aias. BéBpwxe (“he has 
devoured ”’) is an instance of a rough word; and the 
very roughness of its formation is designed to imitate 
the action it describes. A well-proportioned word 
is one which partakes of both characters and shows 
a happy blending of various letters. 

Weight-consists.in_three things : breadth, length, 
formation. [povra (the Doric equivalent of Bpov77, 
“ thunder”) may serve as an example. This word 
some writers preferred Zwxpdryvy for euphony—to avoid 
hiatus. But in § 195 Demetrius gives Evperidec in place of 
Kvperidy, and here (though no question of euphony arises) 
he is supported by similar forms in Attic inscriptions. 

¢ What would to-day be called the Classical Writers of 
Greece are chiefly in the writer’s mind. dpyatos, like the 
Latin priscus, is usually a term of praise (‘‘ venerable,” 
‘** ancient and standard,” ‘exemplary ”’), though also found 
in a depreciatory sense (“‘ old-fashioned,” ‘* out-of-date,” 
* back numbers,” *‘ the old gang ’’). 
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vA > land /, lon ” A > 
XUTHTA €K THS mpoTépas ovddaPAs exer, Kal eK 
THS devTépas pnKos pev dia TIHV paKpav, tAaTU- 
\ \ \ / / ~ \ 
TyTa de dia Tov Awpiopov: mrAatéa Aarobar yap 
/ ¢€ + 2S / b) \ > rg A 
mavta ot Awpvets. Sdidmrep o85€ exwu@dovv Swpt- 
3 \ ~ ’ /, i? A 3 \ 
Covres, GAAa miKpOs Arrixilov: % yap Artiky 
yA@ooa ovvectpappevov Te exer Kal SnoTiKov Kal 
Tats TovavTats evTpameAlats mpézov. 
~ A \ / BA w~ 
i7g Tatra perv 51) mapatexvodoyetcbw drAws. TOV 
dé elpnucvwy dvoudtwv Ta Acia ova Anmréov ods 
yvAapupov te €xovTa. 
/ \ \ b) , A / ” 
179 Dwverau dé Kai ex avvbécews To yAadupdv: gore 
pev odv od pdd.ov mept Tob Tpdm0V Tod ToLoddE 
elmetv: odde yap TMV mply elpyTal Twe ep yAa- 
dupas ovvbécews. Kata TO duvatov S€ duws 
meipatéov A€yeu. 
/ \ \ ” ¢€ \ \ , AY 
130 Taya yap 52) €oTar tis Sov7) Kal xapis, eav 
appolwpev’ ex pérpwr tHv otvOeow 7 dAwy 7 
nutcewv od pv wote dpaivecbar adTa péTpa ev 
~ na lon >] / 
ogg vy. T@ Ovverpu@ Tav Adywv,| add’, ef dvaywpilou Tis 
> a“ as \ / / \ ¢€ > ¢€ “~ 
Kab’ év ExaoTov Kal diaKpivot, TOTE 517) DP Hudv 
avtav dwpdcbar” pérpa ovra. 
vv lot A io ep > \ , / 
181 Kav perpoedq dé 4, THY adtiy Troujoer xapw: 
AavOavevtws S5é€ Tou Tapadverar 7H €K THs ToLa’THS 
noovAs xaptis, Kal mAeloTov pév TO ToLOdTOV Eldds 
eott mapa tots IlepumatytiKots Kat mapa IlAa- 
Tw Kal Tapa Hevopadvte kat ‘Hpoddtw, raya 
dé Kat mapa Anpoobéver zoddAaxob: OovKvdidns 
pevrou tréedevye TO «dos. 
1 dpmogouer P. 2 dopadcbat P. 
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derives roughness from the first syllable ;? and from 
the second it derives length owing to the long vowel, 
and breadth owing to the Doric form, the Dorians 
being accustomed to broaden all their words.® This 
is the reason why comedies were not written in Doric, 
but in the pungent Attic. For the Attic dialect has 
about it something terse and popular, and so lends 
itself naturally to the witticisms of the stage. 


But this is a mere digression in our treatise. Of _ 


all the words indicated, the smooth alone must-be 
employed as possessing any elegance. 

Elegance may. also_be produced by..composition, 
though it is, to be sure, not easy to. describe the pro- 
cess. Yet, although no previous writer has treated 
of elegant composition, [ must endeavour to do so to 
the best of my ability. 

Well, a certain charm and grace will perhaps be 
attained if we frame the composition by measures— 

_in whole measures or half-measures. The actual 
measures must not, however, force themselves on the 
attention, if the words be read connectedly ; but if 
the sentence is divided and analysed part by part, 
then and only then ought the presence of measures 
to be detected by our own ears. 

Even a general metrical character will produce the 
same effect. The charm of this pleasing device steals 
on us before we are aware. ‘The trait is a favourite 
one with the Peripatetics as well as with Plato, 
Xenophon, and Herodotus ; and it may be found in 
many passages of Demosthenes also. Thucydides, 
on the other hand, shuns it. 

* 7.¢., the first syllable is so formed or moulded (7\dcua) 
as, by the roughness of its four accumulated consonants, to 
suggest thunder: the sound is adapted to the sense. 

> Cf. Theocr. xv. 88 éxxvaicedvre wAarerdc Sowa dravra. 
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, lan 
182 [lapadetypara d€ adrod AaBou tis av Toidde, 
e ¢€ e / (5 Go ap ) 3 / +) / c¢ fond 
otov ws o Ackatapyos: ev Fdéa, Ont, THS 
‘IraXas mpeoBuTyy nox TH HAuKlav 6 ovtTa.’”’ TOV 
yap KWAWY auporepwv at amodngeus [LETPOELoes TL 
exovow, oro oe TOU etpuod Kal Tis ouvagelas KA€ér - 
TETQL prev TO LETpLKOV, 7O0V7) O° OvK OAlyn EmeoTL. 
183. [lAarwv  bevToL ev TroMots AUTO T@ pvbu®d 
yAagupos €oTw EKTETO[LEVED® THs, Ka ovre edpav 
EXOVTL OUTE KOS’ TO ev yap toxvov Kal deLvov, 
To d€ pKos peyadomperés. add’ oiov dAicOw Tit 
coke TA K@AA, Kal OUT eupeTpots’ TavTaTacLW 
OUT aeTpois, olov ev TH TeEpt provoikhs Adgyw 
b) \ a5 66 A or rE 6 ‘ 
eTmav OF) viv 1 €Aéyouer. 
184 Kat Tad,  pavopivev TE Kal yeyaveLevos UTT0 
TAS worms dvateAct TOV Btov 6dAov.” Kat mah, 
TO pev mp@Tov, el Tt Oupoedes elyev, @amep 
atonpov eudragev.”’ ovTws pev yap yAadupoy Kal 
woukov oadds: ef O° avaorpepas €i7rous, epd- 
Aagev womep aidnpov,” 7 “ duateAet oAov Tov 
Buov,”’ exxets’ tod AoOyou Thy xdpw ev abtT@ 7H* 
e @ lant 5S >) \ \ > lon 8 , 50> b) 
pvdua@ otcav: od yap 79 ev TH Swavota, ovd’ ev 
tats Aé€Eeow. 
Sy \\ \ A lon \ > / / 
185 Kat TD Oy, LOUD ENCOY d€ Cee maAw 
YaprevTws yppocev, ev ots 67 pnow, * ‘Avpa 57 


Jol Aet7reT au KaTa moAw:” EL yap avaoTpéas 
’ 
EumToLs - KaTO TOAW Aetrerat,” peCappocapevw 
ovTL Pe 


2 gupelas krémrrar (va i er Supra versum additis) P. 
3 éxrerauévw Victorius: éxrerauévos P. 
4 ot’ eupérpas C. F. Hermann: ore uérpas P. 
5 érav on Spengel: érdudw P. 
§ édéyouev Victorius e Plat.: N\éyouev P. 
* éxxets Dahl: éééyers P. 8 7@ ins. Gale. 
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An illustration of such writing may be quoted from 
Dicaearchus, who says: “‘ At Elia in Italy sojourning, 
an old man now, and stricken in years.’’* The close 
of each member has something of a metrical cadence, 
but the fact is disguised through the linking of the 
words in one series ; and great pleasure results. 

Now Plato in many passages owes his elegance 
directly to the rhythm, which is, so to speak, long 
drawn out, but free from either heaviness or lengthi- 
ness, of which the former suits the plain and forcible, 
the latter the elevated style. His members seem 
to glide along and to be neither altogether metrical 
nor unmetrical, as in the passage about music, where 
the words ‘“‘ as we were saying a moment ago”? 
occur. 

And again: “in warbling and revelling in song 
he passes his life wholly.” ° And once more: 
“should he see any symptom of passion, like steel 
would he temper it.” 4 Thus framed, the sentences 
are manifestly elegant and harmonious. But if you 
invert the order and say “ he would temper it like 
steel’ or “ he passes all his life,” you will rob the 
language of its charm, which dwells in the very 
rhythm. Certainly it is not to be found in the 
thought, nor in the choice of words. 

Plato employs a delightful cadence, again, when 
saying with regard to musical instruments “ the 
lyre for you is left, then, in the town.’”’* Invert the 
order and say “ in the town is left for you,” and you 
will be doing what is tantamount to changing the 


‘ 


@ Dicaearchus, Fragm. 33 Miiller, F.H.G. ii. p. 245: the 
reference may be to Xenophanes. 

> Plat. Rep. iii. 411 a. ¢ Plat. Rep. iii. 411 a. 

@ Plat. Rep. iii. 411 x. ¢ Plat. Rep. ili. 399 pb. 
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, ¢ ce \ Ss ») 
Tounoers GMovov. TobTo dé emupepet, «al ad Kat 
aypovds Tots TouLeow ouput av Tis ety” TH yap 

if 
exTdoer Kal TB PnKEL TaVvU Xaprevrws peminrar 
TpoTov Twa HyYov avpuyyos. éoTar dé SHAov, Et 
Tis petacuvels Aéyou Kal TobTO. 

\ \ \ ~ \ / lot b) 
ITept prev 87) Tod Kata ovvbeow yAapupob €7t- 
/ a 
awopevov Tooabra, ws ev dvaxddots. etpyrae de 
Kal Tept TOO yapaKTHpos Too yAagupod, €v oaols 
“a 
Kal ors yiverau. Kabamep d€ TO jeeyaAorperret 
TapeKelTo 6 uypos yapaKTHp, ovUTws TH ydAa- 
/ 
Pup@ TapdKerral Tus SunwapTyLevos. dvopalos 
O€ avrov TR Kow® ove pare kascoGnAov. youre” 
3 “A 
5° av Kal otTos é€v Tpiolv, WoTep Kal ot Aowzol 
TAVTES. 
-B PS) / [, e c, > \ ce , 3 A 

v dvavoia pév, ws 0 eltmwv “* Kévraupos €avTov 
¢€ VA +) 3 \ eA \ a / > 4 
umTmevwv, Kal emt tod BovdAevopéevov *AdeEdv- 
PS) 3 4 / > 4 w 
pov? dpopov aywvicacbar ’Odvpmacw dy Tis 

os 6 9 / 4 lant ~ \ \ 
ouTws* ArgEavdpe, Spdue aod THs pntpos TO 
ovopa.”” 

ay de > 4 / > a“ e¢ eo c¢ ’ - 

y de ovopacw yiyvour’ dv otrws, oiov eyeda 

TOV podov 7)00X poor ° ee! Te yop jretapopa 7 

“ éyéda ”’ mavu peTadxeurat dmpeTras, Kal TO avy 
Gerov to “ 7d¥xpoov’’ 08d’ ev mownpate Dein av 
Tis axpiBOs owdpovdv. 7 ws tis’ elmev, “ ott 
n \ s 
emtats® vaecvpile mits atpats.” mepl pev 67 
tHv rA€Ew ovTws. 
/ x > \ \ / > an 
Lwvbects Se avarraroTiKy | Kal pddAvoTra éoKxvia 


1 dvouagw Gale: dvoudger P (fort. subaud. 71s). 
2 yivoiro edd.: yiveras P. 
3 dheEdvdpw P. 
4 @s Tus edd.: darts P. 
> Nerrais Radermacher: 6é ye ravs P. 
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melody. He adds: “ yea, and in the fields for the 
shepherds some manner of pipe shall be.””* By this 
long unbroken clause he has, in a manner, quite 
charmingly imitated the sound of the pipe. This 
will be clear to anyone who changes the arrangement 
of this sentence also. 

With regard to elegance _as_depending on the 
arrangement of words these observations must suffice, 
the subject being difficult.” We have already treated 
of the essential features of the elegant style, and 
have shown where and how it originates. We have 
seen that the frigid style is nearly allied to the 
elevated. Inthe same way there is a defective style 
perilously near to the elegant ; and to this I give 
the current name of “ affected.” ® This, like all the 
rest, falls under three heads. 

The affectation may reside in the thought, as 
when a writer speaks of “ a Centaur riding himself,” ¢ 
or as when somebody exclaimed on hearing that 
Alexander meant to enter for the races at Olympia, 
‘* Alexander, race along your own mother’s name! ”’ 4 

It may also be found in the words, as “ smiled the 
dulcet-coloured rose.’ The metaphor “ smiled ”’ is 
sadly out of place, and not even in verse could the 
compound “ dulcet-coloured ’’ be employed by any 
man of sound judgement. This is true also of the 
words: “the pine was piping low to the gentle 
gales.” ‘“—Thus much with respect to diction. 

The structure of clauses is affected when it is 
anapaestic and resembles most nearly such broken 


Gee late Rep. iii. 399 p. 
( 6 * Mannered,” ‘‘ precious’; ‘‘ fine writing,” “* écrire 
trop bien.” i e Ser. Ine. 
4 Scr. Inc. The name of Alexander’s mother was 
Olympias. 
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Tots KexAaopevois Kal doguvois pérpots, ofa 
, \ , 1 \ A y 
pddvoTta Ta Lwrddeca: bia 76 parAakwrepor, 
“oxjAas Kavpate Kadvibov,” Kat 


cetwv perinv Hndudda deétov Kar’ Byov 
avtTt Tob 

cetwy IIndudda pedinv cata Seéwv Spor: 
Omoia yap jeTapepopdwpevw eorxev 6 artixos, 
“ ¢€ / > > / 4 > 
womrep ot wvlevdpuevor €€ appéevwv peraBdAdrew «is 
Onretas. tToadde pev Kal mepl KaKxolnAlas. 


IV 


5 \ \ Paar a a ” 2 #4 
190 “Emi d€ rod icxvod yapaxripos exyourev? dv 
li ~ aA 

Kal mpayyaTa tows TWa puKpa Kal TO YapaKTHpu 
mpoapopa, oiov to mapa Avoia, “ oikidvov gore 
pou durroby, toa éyov® ra dvw tots KdTw.” THY 
de AcEw elvar macav xpi Kvpiav Kat ovviOn: 
[uuKpoTEpov yap Td cuvnbéoTepov mdvrwy, Td Se 

doves Kat peTevnveypevov jreyadompereés. 
i \ \ aA > , A \ 5) ’ 
191 Kat pndé dimAG dvopuata tibévat: Tod yap evav- 

lot \ a 
Tlov xapaKThpos Kal Tadra, nde pay Temownpeva, 
3 co + / : A / MN 
pnd oaa adda peyadompémerav moet, uddvora dé 
onl q \ / > A A \ 3 if 

cahh xp} THV A€Ew elvar. 7d dé cadés ev TAcloow. 

~ a / ~ 
192 Ilpara pev ev tots Kuplots, erevta ev Tots ovr- 


1 Ywrddeva Victorius: cHuara P, 
* éxouev Victorius: éxe? wey P. 3 yw P. 


@ Sotad. Fragm. Sotades wrote verses at Alexandria 
about 280 8.c., and was given to inversions and affected 
rhythms. 

® Hom. 4h xxito133. 
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and undignified measures as are particularly the 
Sotadean, with their effeminate gait. [ixamples 
are: ‘having dried in the sun, cover up ”’ ; 7 and 


Upswinging the ash-beam Pelian his rightward shoulder 
above 


in place of 
Swinging the Pelian ash-beam over his rightward shoulder.? 


The line seems transmuted, as it were, like those who 
(so the fables tell us) are changed from males to 
females.—So much for the subject of affectation. 


IV 


In the case of the plain style, we can no doubt 
point to_subject-matter-which.is homely.and appro-. 
priate to the style itself: as the passage in Lysias, 
“"T have a cottage with two stories, the one above 
corresponding exactly to that below.” © The diction 
throughout should be current and familiar. The 
more familiar an expression is the homelier it is, 
while the unusual and metaphorical is elevated. 

Compound words should—not_be_admitted (since 
they are appropriate to the opposite variety of style), 
aor yet newly-coined words, nor any other words 
which contribute to elevation. Above all, the style 
should be lucid. Now lucidity involves a amber ot 
things. 

First of all.it involves the employment of current 
words, and, next) of words bound together. Writing 


¢ Lysias, On the Death of Hratosthenes, § 9. The whole 
narrative, of which a few words only are quoted, seems to be 
meant. 
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dedepevors. TO O€ aovvbeTov Kat dtaAeAvpevov odov 
doages may adnhos yap 7 ekaoTov KwAov x7 
dua THY Avow, Bomep: Ta “Hpaxdetrov: Kal yap 
TAOTA OKOTELVA TrOLEt TO TAEloTOV 7 Avots. 

193 “Evayawvios pev obtv tows paddov 7 dvadeAvpevy 
Ackts, y) Oi avry) KOU OTOKPLTLKY) Kahetrau Kevet 
yap drroKprow n Avors. ypapurn de Actus 9 n evar 
yvwotos. avTn 6 eoTW 7 ournpTnuer) Kat olov 
nopartopevn Tots cuvdéopots. dua TodTo dé Kal 
Meévavdpov tmoxpivovrar AeAvpévov év Tots mAet- 
atows, DiAjpova dé avaywwoKovow. 

194 “Ore dé doxpitiKov' 7% AVows, Tapddevypa ey- 
Kelobw TOoe, 


edcfadunv, eTiKToV, exTpédw, dire. 


4 \ 4 3 ee \ \ \ / 
ovTws yap Acdupévov avayKacer Kat Tov pn Oé- 
Aovra broKkpiveoVat dua THV AVow: «¢ S€ avvdnoas 
wy «6 9 4 \ ” \ > / ”) 

eimous, ‘“ edeEdunv Kal eTiKTOV Kal eKTpédw, 
\ Wt og 2 A , A_3 
mToAAnv amdbevav? tots ovvdéopors avveuParets. 

mavu de TO amalles avuTdoKpiTov. 
” \ \ oo» , e , a 
195 "Kore d€ Kat ddda Oewphyara baoKpitiKd, otov 
\ ¢€ \ ~ > / 4 5 ¢€ / € 4 

Kal 6 Tapa T@ Edpumider* "Iw? 6 roa apmalwv 
Kat TO KUKVM aTeAdv TH Opviht, amroTaTobyTt 

A \ 
KaTa TOV ayaduaTwrv: Kal yap KiHoEts TroAAas 
Tapexes TH VaroKpiTH O emt Ta THEA Spdpos Kal 7 

\ A SY. > / “A if 
mpos Tov aépa avaBAeysus Tod mpoow7rov diadreyo- 
1 broxpirixov edd.: vroxpitixav P. 
2 Fort. drddecav dua; cf. § 268 fin. 


3 guveuBare’s NOS: cuuBare’s P: euBarels Finckh. 
4 Hvpurlde (sic) P; cf. Deve (bis), § 155. 5 lay 


a Of, Arist. Rhet. iii. 5. 
> Of. Arist. Rhet. iii. 5, 12. 
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which is wholly disjointed and unconnected is entirely 
lacking in clearness. For it is impossible to discern 
the beginning of each member owing to the loose- 
ness of the structure. This is illustrated by the 
writings of Heracleitus, the obscurity of which is due 
mainly to their loose structure. 

No doubt the disjointed style lends itself better to 
debate. Itlikewise bears the name of “‘histrionic,”’ since 
a broken structure stimulates acting and delivery. 
On the other hand, the best “literary ’’® style is 
that which is pleasant to read ; and this is the style 
which is compacted and (as it were) consolidated 
by the conjunctions. This is the reason why, while 
Menander (whose style is for the most part broken) 
is popular with the actor, Philemon is the reader’s 
favourite. 

To show that the broken style suits the stage, take 
the following line as an instance : 


Thee I received, I bare, I nurse, O dear one.¢ 


Thus disjointed, the words will of themselves force 
a man to be dramatic even in his own despite. But 
if you employ conjunctions and say “‘ I received and 
bare and nurse,” you will at the same time make 
the line quite lifeless. And what is unemotional is 
essentially undramatic. 

Other aspects of the actor’s art deserve attention. 
Take, for instance, the case of Ion in Euripides, who 
seizes his bow and threatens the swan which is letting 
fall its droppings upon the statues. Many oppor- 
tunities of movement are offered to the actor by 
Ion’s rush for his bow and arrows, by his face up- 

° Menander, Fragm. 230; Meineke, iv. pp. 284, 285. 


* Eurip. Jon 161 seqgg. Ion, the acolyte in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, is the young Samuel of Greek literature. 
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[eevou TO KUKVO, Kat 4 Aor mace OvapLoppwars 
mpos Tov OmoKpuTIy TETTOUNILEVT.. adn’ od mepi 
bmoKpicews mpey TA VoV oO Adyos. 

196 Devyérw de 7 oadijs ypagy Kal Tas audiBoAlas, 
aoxnwate Oe xpnobu Th emravadnwper Kaovpevy. 
emravddnises d€ €oTt ovvdéop.ov emupopa Tod avrood 
ev Tots bia paxpod emubepojrevors Aoyous, otov 
“ ooa pev empage Mihurmos, Kal ws Thy Opdaknv 
KaTeoTpepaTo, Kal Xeppovncov etAcev, kat Bulav- 
TLOV emoAdpKnoev, Kal “Audinohw ovK anéduxev, 
TADTA [Lev mrapaheupe.’ oxedov yap Oo ev OUv- 
deopos emevex Bets AVELVNOEV mas Ths mpobécews, 

197 Kal amekaréarnoev emt THY apy. 

Lapnvetas Se everer | KaL didoynreov moAAdKts: 

7OLOV yap Tos TO OVVTOMLWTEPOV 7 capeorepov® 2 
as yap of TaparpexovTes mapopdvrau evioTe, 
ovTws Kal 7) Ad us TapaKxoveTau dua TO TaxXos. 

198 Dedyew Ge KaL Tas TAayioTynTas* Kal yap TobTo 
aoadpés,® womep 7 Dirtorov deus. OUVTOMUTEPOV 
d€ mapdderypa adayias Aefews Kal Oud TobTo 
aoapods TO mapa" Revopav7e, otov * ‘Kal OTL TpLy- 
pets qeovev mepuTAcovoas a am’ “Iwvtas eis Kuductar® 
Tapov éyovra tas Aakedaypoviwy Kat adrod 
Kupov.” totro yap && edfeias perv Odé ws 

1 trepirelyw P. 
* 7) capéotepov edd.: ws cadécrepoy P: fort. ws ‘idem 


ees ac quam (cum gradu comparativo). ; 
3 doagas P. 4 + mapa P. 5 otxedlav P. 


239 Ve 


othe fashioning of the whole scene to help the actor’s 
‘*‘ business ’’ is meant. The writer of the treatise is much 
interested in the art of acting (cf. §§ 58, 159, 193, 194, 
226), and sees that ewe had studied carefully stich 
dramatic ‘‘ effects ”’ ‘ fetch ” an audience. 
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turned to the sky as he talks to the swan, and by the 
rest of the detail * contrived to aid the actor. Still, 
the subject of stage-craft is not at present before us. 

Clear writing should also shun ambiguities and 
make use of the figure termed “ epanalepsis.” ? 
“"Epanalepsis ” is the repetition of the same particle 
in the course of a lengthy sentence ; as “‘ all Philip’s 
acts indeed—how he subjugated Thrace, and seized © 
the Chersonese, and besieged Byzantium, and 
neglected to restore Amphipolis,—these things, 
indeed, I shall pass over.’’¢ It may be said that 
the repetition of the particle “indeed ” reminds us 
of the prelude and sets us again at the beginning of 
the sentence. 

For the sake of clearness the same word must often 
be used twice. Excessive terseness may give greater 
pleasure, but it fails in clearness. For as men who 
‘race past us are sometimes indistinctly seen, so also 
the meaning of a sentence may, owing to its hurried / 
movement, be only imperfectly caught. 

The use of dependent cases must also be avoided, 
since this leads to obscurity, as Philistus’s @ style 
shows. A short example of clearness. sacrificed to 
dependent constructions (in the accusative case) is 
to be found in Xenophon: “ He was informed that 
triremes belonging to the Lacedaemonians and to— 
Cyrus himself were coasting round with Tamos on 
board from Ionia to Cilicia.” ®@ This sentence might 
be written in a straightforward construction with 

> Lit. ‘a taking-up-again’’’; the resumptive repetition 
of a word. 

¢ Ser. Inc. ; cf. Demosth. Or. xi. 1. 

4 For Philistus ef. Roberts’s editions of Longinus on the 


Sublime, p. 237, and Dionysius’ Three Literary Letters, p. 174. 
em eli. ‘Anab. Lea Sh 
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~ td / 
Aéyouto: “ tpinpets mpocedoK@vto els KudAukiav' 
/ / 
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a a > F223) 
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lanl lon ~ / 
199 Kat ddws tH voix tager tov dvopatwv 
/ ¢ \ ce 9 / / > 7, > 
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Cente ae / > \ ee, 5 / a3 ~ 
de€tG €omrA€ov7t cis Tov *Idviov® KdATov’’: 7p@rTov 
e Sey at! 
fev yap wvdpactat TO Trept od, SevTepov dé O 
~ / > iy4 i \ NY + > ~ 
ToUTO €oTW, OTL TOS, Kal TA dAAa ees. 
/ S A 
200 Dtyvouro pev ody dv Kal TO éumadw, ws TO 
c¢ al fd P) 4 a) > \ / 6 / 
ott ods *Edvpy.” od yap amavrn® tavTnv 
doxyialopev trHv Taéw, ovdé TH éTépav dmo- 
doxialopev, Kaba exTiOeueba povov 7o duoikov 
73 A 
eldos THs Ta€ews. 
A / fond lon 
201 “Ev d€ tots dinynuacw row and ths dpOAs 
> / c¢9 / / bd / +) av > \ ~ 
apkteov, © “Hridayvds €ott mods,” 7) amo Ths 
? a e \ c¢ / > / A / 
aitiatiKns, ws To “ Aéyerar *Enidayvov tiv 16- 


r >) ¢€ NI EA ig 3 4 4 

w. at de addAau Tracers doadeidy Twa Trap- 
4 \ / A / , ~ \ ~ 
e€ovar kal Bdoavov 7@ Te’ A€yovTs abt@ Kal TA 
> tf 

AKOVOVTL. 


lan \ \ > aA 3 / A 
202 Ilewpaobar dé par) cis Kos exrelvew Tas meEptL- 
/ €6 2 se \ 3 on cay. > / + 
aywyas: “0 yap “AxeA@os péwv éx Ilivdou dpous 


1 gixerlay P. 2 atrots P. 3 otros P. 
4 gvoixp Victorius: dice Kal P. 5 vwviov P, 
8 tavri P. 7 7O re ces 


* Viz. in the plain style; its opposite, the elevated style, 
will favour an artificial, inverted, order. 


> Thucyd. i. 24. ¢ Hom..Jl. vi, 152. 
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nominatives somewhat as follows: “ In Cilicia there 
were expected many Lacedaemonian, and many 
Persian ships, the latter built for Cyrus with this 
very purpose. They were sailing from Ionia, and 
the admiral in command of them was the Egyptian 
Tamos.”” The sentence would thus no doubt have 
been longer: it would also have been clearer. 

In general, the natural order of the words should 
be followed,? as in the sentence “ Epidamnus is a 
town on your right hand as you sail into the Ionian 
gulf.” ® First of all is mentioned the subject, which 
is then defined to be a town, and next come the other 
words in due succession. 

Of course the order might be reversed, as in the 
words “ There is a town Ephyra.’’* We do not 
absolutely approve the one order nor condemn the 
other, when simply setting forth the natural method 
of arranging the words. 

In narrative passages we should begin with the 
nominative case, as in “ Epidamnus is a city ”’; or 
“with the accusative, as in “it is said that the 
city Epidamnus ....’’ The other cases will cause 
obscurity and will put both speaker and hearer on 
tenterhooks.4 

An attempt must be made to keep amplifications ¢ 
within due bounds. Take this sentence: ‘ For the 
Achelous flowing from Mount Pindus, near the 


4 ’Eridauvos is quite clear however early it comes, and so 
is "Eridauvoy with the infinitive in indirect discourse; but 
put ’Erdduvov or 'Eridduvw at the beginning of a sentence, 
and you will keep yourself and your readers on the rack of 
grammatical uncertainty till construction and meaning are 
made clear. 

¢ i.e. the subsidiary clauses which contribute to the 
rondeur of an elaborate period. 
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avwbev pev mapa LUTpatov mdAtv' em Oddacoay 
Ouefevow"”’ arr’ abrobev amodiyew Kal dvarravew 
TOV d.covovro. ovTas: “6 0 yap "AyeA@os p pet prev ex 
Ilidov ¢ dpous, eferow be els Oddaccav~’’ Tov yap 
ovTws capeorepor, womep av at mola onpeta 
Exovoat dol KaL moAas avaTravras* yyewdoot yap 
Ta onpcta couKkev, 7 S€ aonueiwtos® Kal povoedys, 
Ka juuKpe. H» es doKet. 

203 = [lepi pev 67) cadyveias tooabra, os ohiya ex 
ToMay, Kal pddioTa év Tots iayvois atrtH doyous 
xXpnoreéov. 

204 Devyew dé ev TH ovvbecer TOU YapakTHpos 
TOUTOU Tpa@Tov pev TA LKY Tov Kobe: peeyaho- 

ota 
TMpeTTes ‘yap may PAjKoS, WOTTEp Kal emt TOV 
[ jpwikdy*) peTpev TO efduerpov Hpwtkov [ov*] 
KaAdeirat bo peyelous Kal mpeTrov npwow,> 5 
Kwpmola de ovveoraArat els TO TpiweTpov n Vea. 

205 Ta. mroha ou Ka@drous TpiLeT pots xpnoop<8a 

Kal €vioTe KOMpLaow, WOTrEp O pev TAdtwv dyot, 
‘Katepnv xOes eis [leipard peta TAavKwvos’’: 
TuKVaL yap at avdmavrAa Kal dmobéoes. Al- 
oxivns Oé€ “éxabyucba pév,” dnoiv, “emi tov 
1 orpardv radu P, 

2 donueloros P. 3 npwikdy secl. Spengel. 

4 dy (e dittographia natum) seclusi. 

5 jowow edd.: hpawy P. 


« Thucyd. ii. 102. Cf. § 45 supra, where the sentence is 
quoted more fully. 

> Lit. “uniform,” ** monotonous.”’ 

¢ The elevated, elegant, and forcible styles make, in the 
pursuit of their special qualities, some sacrifice of that 
cardinal virtue of clearness which Aristotle (het. iii. 2) 
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inland city Stratus, discharges itself into the sea.’’¢ 
We ought to break off at once and give the hearer 
a pause thus: “ For the Achelous flows from Mount 
Pindus, and discharges itself into the sea.” This is 
far clearer than the other. It is with sentences as 
with roads. Some roads have many resting-places 
and many signposts; and the signposts may be 
compared to guides. But a dreary ° road with never 
a signpost seems hard to track, however short it 
may be. 

These are a few remarks, where much could be 


said, on the subject of clearness. Clearness must be_ 7" 


practised most of all in the plain style.° 

-_Long members must be particularly avoided in 
composition @ of this type. Length always tends to 
elevation. Thus, among metres, the hexameter is 
called “ heroic” owing to its amplitude which fits it 
for heroes’; the New Comedy, on the other hand, 
is confined within the trimeter. 

Accordingly we shall for the most part employ 
trimeter members and sometimes phrases, as when 
Plato says, “ I went down yesterday to the Peiraeus 
together with Glaucon.”* Here the rests and 
cadences come close together. So with a sentence 
of Aeschines: ‘‘ We sat upon the benches in the 


places first in his definition of diction. The plain style 
should, en revanche, seek and ensue a perfect clarity. 

@ Viz. * sentence- structure,”’ here and elsewhere. Writing 
may be made obscure not only by terseness, but by long, - 
rambling sentences (cf. Arist. Rhet. iii. 12). 

Cf. § 5. 

f Plat. Rep. i. 1 init. Demetrius seems to suggest that 
the reader will. pause slightly after x9és, Uepard, and 
Travcwvos. The ‘three measures”? are the free ones of 
prose, not the stricter ones of verse. 
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Ta véa Kadd eoTw,” 4 Bpayéa paxpots, ws “‘ Hé- 
> DI SN ¢ Am 2 / N i on \ 5A 
los, * 4 apds® yé mws dua Bpaxewy?: Kat oAws 
enpaiverar! evKarappovnTos 6 0 TovobTos TpOTOS THs 
_Aefews Kat loLwTiKds, Kam’ adta® tadta memoLN- 
" pévos. 

208 Pevyerw 7) Kal Td onperwdy oxn para: may 
yap TO Trapaonpov aovrnbes KaL OUK lLOLWTLKOV. 
THY de evdpyevav KaL TO muBlavov padvora 6 _Xapa- 
KTP obTos emodéeEerar. mepl evapyelas ody Kal 
TEpt muBavornTos: AeKTEéov. 

, 3 ¢€ > 4 

209 IIp@rov dé mepi evapyetas yiverar 8° 1) evdpyeva 
mpata pev €€ axpiBodroyias Kal Tod Tapadeimew 
pndev alien EKTELVEL, olop) ws 8" 67° avnip 
oxeTHVOS ” Kal maca avrn n TrapaBoAy: TO yap 
evapyes EXEL ex Tod mavta elpjoba. Ta ovp- 
Baivovra, Kal pur) TapareActbbar pndev. 

1 yédvos Victorius: #Acos P. 
2 auas Finckh: dddws P. 
3 Boaxéws P. 4 éupalvera: Victorius: éudalverda P. 
5 kai avra P: xan’ adra dedi (cf. § 272). 
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Lyceum, where the stewards of the games order 
the contests.” ¢ 

In the plain style the members should end with 
precision, and rest on a sure foundation, as in the 
examples just quoted. Prolonged endings belong 
rather to the elevated style, as in the words of 
Thucydides: “‘the river Achelous flowing from 
Mount Pindus,”’ etc.® 

In this style we must also shun the concurrence. of 
long vowel-sounds and of diphthongs, since lengthen- 
ing invariably suggests elaboration. If concurrence 
be admitted, let it be of short letters with short (as 
in “mravra pev Ta véea kara eat” °); or of short 
with long (as in “ the orb of day: 7éAsos’’) 5 or of 
short vowels in some shape or form. In general, 
this variety of style has an unimpressive and every- 
day effect, being in fact fashioned with that very 
end in view. 

Peculiar figures should also be avoided, since all 
eccentricity is unfamiliar and extraordinary. As, 
however, the plain style will welcome vivid repre-» 
sentation and persuasiveness in an especial degree, 
we must next speak of these two qualities. 

We shall treat first of vividness, which arises from 
an exact narration overlooking no detail and cutting 
‘out nothing. An instance is the Homeric simile 
which begins © As when a man draws off water by 
a runnel.’? The comparison owes its vividness to 
the fact that all the things that happen are men- 
tioned and nothing is omitted. 


@ Aeschines Socr. Fragm. 

” Of. §§ 45, 202. © Of. § 1 

4 Hom. JI. xxi. 257, with the five following ree A well- 
chosen illustration. 
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210 Kat % tmmodpopia dé 7 emt IlatpdKdw, é&v ofs 
Aéyer, 
mvoun 8° Edpurdowo petadpevov, 
\ 
Kal 
aleL yap eRe OUTSET ELKTNV. 
mavra Tatra évapyn éotw ék Tod pydev mapa- 
Acreipbau TOV TE ovpBawovrar Kal oupBavrev. 

211. “Qote ToAAd.ces Kal yi diroyia évdapyerav Trovet 
pador, 7) To amaé X every, Bomep To “ov 3° 
avTov Kat Cavra edeves KaK@s, Kal viv amrobavevra 

ypapers KaKOS. a dis yap KelLevov TO “ Kak@s ”’ 
evapyeoTépav onpaiver TH Bracgnpiav. 

212 “Omep dé 7 Kryoia éyKadotow ws adorceaxo- 
Tépw 61a Tas SiAoyias, mohax i} prev tows €y- 
kahobow opbas, moAAayyn Sé ovK aicbdvovras Tijs 
evapyeias Tod avdpds: Tiferar yap tadTo bia Td 
mrohhaixes Tovetv eppaow mAciova. 

213 Ola 7a Towdde, “ UTpvayyatos” TUS, _avnp Moos, 
yuvatka uaxida Kat oBaAcy dro TOO immou: pa 
yovTa, yap 07 at yuvatkes €v LadKars Borrep at 
“Apoloves: Qeacdpevos 87 THY LaxtOa ebm pert 
Kal wpatav peOKev amoowleaban. peta dé TobTo 
oTovo@v yevomévwv, Eepacbels THs yuvaKos am- 
eTUyxavev’ €d€d0KTO ev adT@ aToKapTeEpeiv: ypader 

1 di¢pov Homerus: didpw P. 
2 Zrpvayyatos Finckh: orpudyuos P. 


@ Flom. 11, XSi. 30 9r: ‘ 
aiel yap dippov émiBynoouévorow éixrny, 
avon 5 Hiundowo perddpevoy etpée 7’ uw 
Oépuer’* er’ abT@ yap Keparas karadévte merécOny. 
> Cf. § 26. 
¢ Ctesias, the historian of Persia and contemporary of 
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Another example is the horse-race in honour of 
Patroclus, as described by Homer : 


For ever they seemed as though they would mount the 
chariot-floor 

Of Eumelus, and hot on his back did the breath of their 
nostrils pour, 

And his shoulders broad, for their heads overhung him as 
onward they flew. 


The entire description is vivid owing to the fact that 
no detail which usually occurs and then occurred is 
omitted. 

From this it follows that repetition often gives the 
-_effect_of vividness. more than a single statement ; 
as ‘“‘ You are the man who, when he was alive, 
spoke to his discredit, and now that he js dead write 
to his discredit.””® The repeated use of the words 
“to his discredit’? adds to the vividness of the 
invective. 

The charge of garrulity often brought against 
Ctesias ° on the ground of his repetitions can perhaps 
in many passages be established, but in many 
instances it is his critics who fail to appreciate the 
writer’s vividness. The same word is repeated 
because this often makes a greater impression. 

Here is an example: “ Stryangaeus, a Median 
man, having unhorsed a Sacian woman (for the 
women of the Sacae join in battle like Amazons), 
was struck with the youth and beauty of the Sacian 
and allowed her to escape. Afterwards, when peace 
was declared, he became enamoured of her and 
failed in his suit. He resolved to starve himself to 
Xenophon, was by profession a doctor of medicine. Like 
Hippocrates himself, he had, as a writer, been little influenced 


by the rhetoric of the schools. But, as § 216 shows, he knew 
the heart’s still rhetoric. 
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dé TpOoTEpov emaToAny TH yuvauret HE UpopLevos 
TOLAVOE* “Eyo ev oe €owoa, Kal ov prev du? ewe 
eowOns: ey) de dia oe dmaoAdpny.” 

214 ‘Evrad6a eTTUT HUTT ELEY av tows Tes Bpaxy- 
Adyos oldjLevos civat, ore bls eTreOn pos oddev TO 

éowoa iecwanaoe ewe eawOns.” tadtov yap 
onuatver dpuporepa.. add’ el aéhous Odrepov, 
auvapaipyaes Kal THY evdpyevav Kal TO €K Tis 
evapyetas maGos. ral TO emupepopevov b€, TO 

arm Aopny ” avTt too “ dmoNupuae,”” evapye- 
OTEPOV avTH Th ovvTevcia €ori: TO yap 57) ‘yeyovos 
Sewédrepov Tod pédXovtos 7 yevopevou ETL. 

215 Kat drAws O€ 6 Trourys obTos (ownTHY ‘yap 
avrov xadoiy TUS etKoTws) evapyeias Syuvoupyos 
€oTw év TH Ypaeh CULTAGN. 

216 Oiov Kai év Tots Tovotade: det Ta yevoneva! ovK 
evOvs _Aéyew, OTe é€yeveTo, GAAG KaTa pLKpoV, 
KpEpvavra TOV aKpoarny Kal dvayKdlovra our 
aywridy. TovTO oO Kryoias ev TH ayyehig Th Tept 
Kupov teOvedtos moet. eAMav yap o dyyedos 
otk edOds Aye OTL améBavev Képos Tropa THY 
Hapucarw: TovTo yap a Acyouevy) a70 kv- 
dav pijots €oTLW: ard T™p@Tov Lev myyeirev, OTL 

240v. WUKE, 7 O€ YOON Kal Hywviacev: peTa| dé TobTO 


1 yevoueva edd.: yivdueva P. 


@ Ctesias, Fragmm. 20, 21 (Ctesiae Persica, ed. J. Gilmore). 

’ In modern times the words oUTws midos éowWOn Kal ovK 
dmwdero at the end of Plato’s Republic (621 B) have been 
rendered ‘“‘In this way the myth was preserved,” rather 
than ‘‘was preserved and did not perish.’ Dr. Postgate 
(Translation and Translations, p. 24) rightly holds that 
the italicized words should in Meee form be retained; he 
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death. But first he wrote a letter upbraiding the 
woman thus: ‘I saved you, ay, you were saved 
through me; and now I have perished through 
you.” 

Here a critic who prided himself on his brevity 
might say that there is a useless repetition in “ I 
saved you ’’ and “ you were saved through me,”’ the 
two statements conveying the same idea.® Butif you 
take away one of the two, you will also take away 
the vividness and the emotional effect of vividness. 
Furthermore, the expression which follows (“ I have 
perished ” in place of “ I perish ’’) is more vivid just 
because the past tense is used. There is something 
more striking in the suggestion that all is over, than 
in the intimation that it is about to happen or is 
still happening. 

Altogether this poet (for a poet Ctesias may well 
be called) is an artist in vividness throughout his 
writings. 

An example may be added here. When_a mis- 
fortune has happened, we should not state the fact 
at once, but unfold it gradually, thus keeping the 
reader in. suspense and forcing him to share~ our 
distress.. This is what Ctesias does when the tidings 
come of Cyrus’s° death. The messenger, out of 
consideration for Parysatis,4 does not immediately 
on his arrival announce that Cyrus is dead, for such 
a proceeding would be (to use the common expres- 
sion) a brutal one. First of all he reports the victory 
of Cyrus. Parysatis is all joy and excitement. Then 


suggests ‘* was saved from perishing.’’ Vividness must not 
be sacrificed to brevity, important as that is. 

¢ Cyrus the Younger, who fell at the battle of Cunaxa in 
401 B.c., as described by Xenophon in the Anabasis, i. 8). 

4 'The Persian Queen-mother. 
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>? a \ \ ~ / €' \ if jd 
epwTd, Paoreds d€ mOs mpdtrer; 6 dé médevyé 
dynou Kat 7 broAaBoboa: Tisoaddpyns yap atte 
TovTwy aitios: Kal médAw emavepwrad: Kipos S€ 
~ lol ¢ \ a > / ” \ \ 
700 viv; 0 d¢ dyyedos dpyciBerau: évOa ypy tods 
> \ 
ayabods dvdpas addileoOar. Kata puxpov Kal 
Kara Bpaxyd mpotwy pddis, 7d 8% Aeydpevor, 
améppnéev adrdo, udda nOixd@s Kat éevapy@s tdv TE 
dyyehov eudivas axovoiws ayyehobvra tiv cup- 
\ 
opav, Kal THY pnTepa «is aywviav éuBaddy Kat 
TOV akKoOvOVTA. 
/ \ \ > ~ A / aA 
217 Diverat d€ Kal é€x tod Ta TTAPETTOLLEVA TOLS 
e ~ uf 
mpaypac. Aéyew evdpyeia, olov ws emt Tod aypot- 
/ ” 4 c¢ / ” 
xov Badilovtos éfn tis, dtu “‘ mpocwhev AKovaTo 
avTod Ta&v TOdMV 6 KTUTOS TpOGLOVTOS,” Ws OvdE 
n 5) > er / N KB 

Badilovros, add’ oidv ye Aakrtilovros THY yhv. 
“ lon Us 
218 “Ozep dé 6 IlAdtwv dno emt rot “Immoxpa- 

cons , ” a 1 ” \ € 

Tous, © epvbpidcas [dn TH vuKti'], 7dn yap br- 


1 46n 7H vuKri seclusit Schneider. 


« Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Persia and elder brother 
of Cyrus. Xenophon tells us that, in the battle, Cyrus 
rushed upon the king, crying ‘I see the man,” and struck 
him on the breast, wounding him through his corselet, “as 
Ctesias the physician says, who claims to have healed the 
wound himself.” 

» Cf. King David’s repeated inquiry ‘‘ Is the young man 
Absalom safe?” in the Second Book of Samuel, xviii. 29, 
32, when Ahimaaz and Cushi break the news of Absalom’s 
death. In the same passage there is a beautiful example of 
what Demetrius would call d:\oyia: ‘And the king was 
much moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate, 
and wept: and as he went, thus he said, O my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son! ” 

¢ Lit., ‘where brave (good) men should bivouac.” In 
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she asks, “And the king—how fares he?”’* The 
reply. is, “ He is fled.””» ‘She rejoins':.“\ Yes, this he 
owes to Tissaphernes.’”’ And she asks further, ‘‘ But 
Cyrus—where is he now?’ ® The messenger 
rejoins, “In the bivouac of the brave.” * Thus 
warily does Ctesias advance little by little, step by 
step, till at last he “ breaks the news,” as the phrase 
goes, and indicates, very naturally and vividly, the 
messenger’s reluctance to announce the calamity, 
while he himself causes the reader to join in the 
mother’s grief.4 
Vividness may also be produced by. mentioning 
_the accompanying circumstances of any action. It 
was, for instance, once said of a countryman’s walk 
that “ the noise of his feet had been heard from afar 
as he approached,’ ¢ the suggestion being that he 
was not walking at all, but stamping the ground, so 
to say./ 
Plato also has an example when he is describing 
the youth Hippocrates: ‘‘ He was blushing, for the 


America and Europe we cannot but recall, after a world- 
wide war, the concluding line in Theodore O’Hara’s wel!- 
known quatrain : 


‘**On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.”’ 


@ Ctesias, Fragm. 36 (ed. Gilmore). 

eo Sere Lnic: 

f A still more vivid description of noise (made not by 
two feet, but by many hungry mouths) is to be found in 
Tennyson’s description of the meal taken by the lusty 
spearmen of the huge Earl Doorm: ‘‘ And none spake 
word, but all sat down at once, | And ate with tumult in the 
naked hall, | Feeding like horses when you hear them feed ”’ 
(Geraint and Enid). 
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Edyvev Tt HLEepas, WOTE ' Karapavi avrov yeveoban, 

OTL Lev evapyeorarov €OTL, TaVvTl OfAov: 7 O° 

evdpyeva yeyovev EK THS ppovridos THs Tept TOV 
iv4 14 

oyov Kal TOU amopvnpovedoar, OTL VUKTWP TPOS 

attov etonAGev 6 ‘Immoxparns. 

219 Kakodwria S€ modAaKis, ws TO “ KémT’, ek & 
eycepanos,” Kal “ToAAa 8° dvavra, KatTavtTa”’: 
peptnrar yap TH KaKopuvia THY avapadrtav: 
maoa de pipnots evapyeés Te EXEL. 

220 Kat TO TeTIOUNLEVa de ovopLarta evdpyevay TTOLEL 
dua TO KATO pipnow eCevnvex Oa, womep TO “ Na- 
TTOVTES. et de ‘ " mivovres ” elev, OUT €juyretro 
mivovTas tovs KUVaS, oure evdpyeca av TUS eyiveTo. 
Kal TO © yAdoonar ”” de TO Adnrovres Tpookel~ 
juevov ere evapyeorepov TOUel TOV Adoyov. KQL Trept 
evapyelas ev ws ev TUT etrrety ToOavTa. 

221 MLO mB avov oe év Svoiv, ev Te TH Gadel Kal 
ovvybee: TO yap acapes Kal dovvybes amiGavov: 
déeEw Te odv od Thy TEpiTTHy ovdé UrépoyKoV Siw- 


1 wore Plat.: els rd P (sed wore recte § 225). 


@ Plat. Protag. 312 a. Three things are here made clear 
in a single short sentence: (1) he was blushing; (2) day 
was dawning; (3) he was detected. 

> Hom. Odyss. ix. 289: 


atv O€ d0w papas ws Te oKUAAKaS ToTl yaly 
jd Fig > ? / Lay d n \ a“ 
KomT * €k 0 éyxépados xauddis pée, deve OE yatav. 
‘eHomcdt xxi Ab. 
mo\ka 8 dvavra kdravra wdpayvTd Te Sdxypid 7 HAOor. 


@ As in * * Proputty, proputty, proputty—canter an’ canter 
awady ”’ (Tennyson) ; ‘*T galloped, Dirck galloped, we 
galloped all three ”’ (Browning). 
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first glimmer of dawn now came to betray him.” @ 
The extreme vividness of this description is clear to 
everybody. It is the result of the care shown in 
the story, and of keeping in mind that it was night 
when Hippocrates visited Socrates. 

Cacophony (harshness of sound) is often vivid, as 


in the lines : 


And together laid hold on twain, and dashed them against 
the ground 

Like whelps: down gushed the brain, and bespattered the 
rock-floor round.? 


Or, 


And upward and downward and thwartward and slantward 
they tramped evermore.° 


Homer intends the cacophony to suggest the broken 
ground, all imitation having an element of vividness.? 

Onomatopoeic words produce a vivid effect, be- 
cause their formation is imitative. The participle 

"lapping is an instance in point. If Homer had 
said “ drinking,’ he would not have imitated the 
sound of dogs drinking, nor would there have been 
any vividness. The word “ tongues” (yAdoonce) 
added to the word “ lapping ” makes the narrative 
still more vivid.—But on the subject of vividness this 
outline sketch must suffice. 

The power of convincing depends on two things, | 
lucidity and naturalness. In other words, what is 
not lucid nor natural is not convincing Accordingly 
exuberant and inflated language must not be sought 


© Hom. fli xvi 161: 
AdWovres yMwooynow dparhow pérav Udwp. 
Cf. § 94. 
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/ b) ~ / 
KTéov ev TH mOavoTnTL, Kal woavTws avvOeow 
lot \ 
BeBavobcav" Kat pndev Eyovoav pvOo0edes. 
> > a 
Ev tovtous re obv TO miBavov, Kat ev ® Med- 
£ oe > / Sys 9 > 4 a 
ppactos dyow, ore od mavta em axpiBelas Set 
A if aA ~ ~ 
pakpyyopety, add’ eva Karadureiy Kal TH axpoarh 
/ A 
ovvievat, Kat Aoyilecbar e€ adtod: cuveis yap To 
>) A e \ ~ >) 5 \ / eo. \ \ 
eMerdfev to cob ovK akpoaTys povov, GAA Kat 
/, 
pdpTus cov yiverat, Kal dua edpeveorepos. au- 
veTos yap éavt@ Soxel did oe TOV adopunv mape- 
OXNKOTO AUTH TOO cuvievar, TO S€é TaVTA Ws avorjTw 
éyew KataywwoKovtt €oikev Tob aKpoaTod. 

"Ezet 5€ Kal 6 émioToAuKos yapaKrip detrat 
>) lot 
laxvoTntos, Kat mepi adrod Adfouev. *Apréuwv 

\ Ss ¢€ AY > If 3 7 > fs 
ev obv 0 tas “AptotoréAous avaypaisas émotoAds 
gonow, OTe det ev TH atT@ tpdmm Srddoydv Te 

\ cy 
ypapew Kal emoToAds: elvar yap tiv émoToAny 
otov TO ETEpov pepos TOD diaddyov. 

Kat Adyeu wév te tows, od pov dav: det yap 
bmokateckevacbat ws paAXAov Tob dSiaddyou Ti 
EmLOTOAHVY’ 6 pev yap Letra. adtooyedidlovra, 

~ / 
» S€ ypadeTat Kal SOpov wéureTar Tpomov Twa. 
A ¢ v 4/2 \ / 

Tis yodv otvrws av Sduadexbein® apos didrov, 

1 Fort. BeBalav ofcav; sed cf. § 58 mapé\xex. Rader- 
macher confert Hippocr. Epidem. i. 2, p. 181. 16 Kiihlew., 


érel kal Tols évdotagT&s €xovat Toddotowy €BeBalwoe Tire. 
2 dvadexOein Schneider: duarexOF P. 


« Cf. Arist. Rhet. ili. 2 6:6 de? AavOdvew moodvras, Kal 
Mn doxety Néyewy memhacuévws GAL TePuKdTws' TolTO yap 
miBavdv, éxetvo dé Totvayridv, “a writer must disguise his 
art and give the impression of speaking naturally and not 
artificially. Naturalness is persuasive, artificiality is the 
contrary ; for our hearers are prejudiced and think we have 
some design against them, as if we were mixing their wines 
for them ”’ (tr. Roberts). 
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' after_in_a style meant to carry conviction.‘ The 
composition, likewise, in sucha style, must ‘be steady-. 


going and void of formal rhythm. 

These, then, are the main essentials of persuasive- 
ness; to which may be added that indicated by 
Theophrastus_when he says that not all possible 
points should be punctiliously and tediously elabor- 
ated, but some should be left to the comprehension 
and inference of the hearer 2 who when he perceives 
what you have left unsaid becomes not only your. 
hearer but your witness, and a very friendly witness 
too. For he thinks himself intelligent because you 
‘have afforded him the means of showing his intelli- 
gence. It seems like a slur on your hearer to tell 
him everything as though he were a simpleton. 

We will next treat of the epistolary stylép since it 
too should be plain. Artemon,’ the editor of Aris-_ 
totle’s Letters, says that_a letter ought to be written 
in the same manner as a dialogue,? a letter being 
regarded by him as one of the two sides of a dialogue. 

There is perhaps some truth in what he says, but 
not the whole truth. The letter should be a little 
more studied than the dialogue, since the latter 
reproduces an extemporary utterance, while the 
former is committed to writing and is (in a way) sent 
as a gift. 

Who (one may ask) would, in conversation with a 
friend, so express himself as does Aristotle when 


» Theophrastus, Ilepi \éfews, ed. Mayer, pp. 169, 170. 
¢ Date uncertain; possibly as late as 130 B.c., or even 
later. For his identification see Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Hne. 
d. class. Alt. li. p. 1447. 
4 So Goethe (in Wahrheit und Dichtung) describes letters 
** ideelle Dialoge.”’ 
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WOTTEP O ‘AptororéAns mpos “Avrimratpov dmep TO 
puyddos ypapuy Too yEpovrds gnow: el O€ mpds 

Mir. amaoas olxera | yas’ duyas odtos, wore 

/ OnA € A 2 > 74 la 
Katayew, djAov ws Totaye® eis “Aidov KareAOetv 
/ b) \ / d) e \ ¢/ 
Bovaopévois ovdels POdvos:”’ 6 yap ovrws Sia- 
Aeyopevos emdetkvupeva Coukev paNoy)) ov Aadodvre. 

226 Kat Avoeis ouxval® orrotat nee OU mpeTrovaw 
emarohats: doapes yap ev yp} a) Avous, KaL TO 
PupeayreKcov od ypadhs ovTws olxetov, Os ay@vos, 
otov ws ev TH EdOvinuw: “ris jv, & UdKpares, 
& Ae > A / PS) rNé * ee ro ¢€ m5 yy Xr 
@ xbes ev Avxetwp dvedeyou ; Todds buas® dxAos 
TEPLELOTH KEL” ” Kat [LLKpoV mpoehdesy emipeper, 

“ aAAd pow fevos TLS paiverat elvan, @ OueAéyou: 
TUS mY 5 n yap TovAsTN mao eppnveta Kal jLi- 
pnois UmoKpiTh mpémor paAdov, od ypadopevats 
emaoToAats. 

227 IlActorov de éxéTw TO m0 ucov om emoToAy, 
Bomep Kal 6 didArovos: oxedov yap eikova exaoTOS 
Ths eavtod puyts ypader tiv emoToAjv. Kal éore 

\ Ve39 7 , 16 ODA 1 4 A 
pev Kat e€ GAAov Adyou mavrTos® iSeiv TO HO0s Tod 

/ > 3 A \ WA e > lant 
ypapovtos, e€ ovdevos 5é oUTWS, Ws emLaToOANs. 

\ \ / / ~ > A 
228 To d¢ peéyebos avveotd\Ow ths émotodfs, 


yas Valckenaer: ras P. 
toioye P: fort. rots ye rovovros. 
cuxval Victorius: ioyval P. 
lacunam statuit Goeller: fort. suppl. ai rod duaddyou vel 
at pnropikat, 
5 nuas P. 8 rdvTws P. 


PO ND 


@ Aristot. Fragm. 615 (ed. Berol. v. pp. 1581, 1582). The 
sense is obscure, and the form semi-metrical, “Acdov ... 
o0évos being an iambic trimeter. Does the letter-writer 
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writing to Antipater on the subject of the aged 
exile? “If he is doomed to wander to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, an exile hopeless of recall, 
it is clear that we cannot blame men (like him) who 
wish to return home—to Hades.’ * A man who 
conversed in that fashion would seem not to be talking 
but to be making an oratorical display. 

Frequent breaks in a sentence such as. . . are 
not appropriate in letters. Such breaks cause 
obscurity. in writing, and the gift of imitating con- 
versation is less appropriate to writing than to a 
: spece in debate. Consider the opening of the 

uthydemus : ‘‘ Who was it, Socrates, with whom you 
were conversing yesterday in the Lyceum? Quite 
a large crowd was surrounding your party.” ® And 
a little farther on Plato adds: ‘‘ Nay, he seems to 
me to be some stranger, the man with whom you 
were conversing. Who was he, pray? ’’* All such 
imitative style better suits an actor ; it does not suit 
written letters. 

The letter, like the dialogue, should abound in 
glimpses of character. It may be said that every- 
body reveals his own soul in his letters.¢ _In every 
other form of composition it is possible to discern the 
writer's character, but in none so clearly as in the 
epistolary. 

The length of a letter, no less than its style, must 


(Aristotle or another) mean that for an exile, aged and hope- 
less, death is the only home to long for? 

> Plat. Huthyd. 271 a. 

¢ Plat. Huthyd. 271 4 (with some slight verbal dis- 
crepancies in the Greek). 

4 Cf. Buffon’s famous saying about style in general: 
*“Ces choses sont hors de Vhomme; le style est Vhomme 
méme.”’ 
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7 A e ré e be ~ if A 
womep Kat 7 AEs. at Se ayav paKpal, Kal 
/ A \ e 
MPOGETt KATA THY Epunvelay oyKwdéoTEpat, od pd 
A 3 - > 
Thv adnbevav émuoroAat yevowTo av, adda ovy- 
, \ / Yd 
ypaupara, TO xalpew éyovTa TpooyeypapLLevov,* 
re Ten Var ees , 
Kalarep Tod aTwvos ToAAat” Kat 7 Movevdidov. 
Kat 7H LE : AeAva8 LAA 
999 at TH ovvTager pévtTot AcAvaOw parXov: ye- 
an \ @ 3 
lotov yap mepiodevev, Worrep ovK emloToAny, GAG 
7 v4 a 
diknv ypddovta: Kal ovdé yedotov pdvov, GAN’ 
> x \ 
ovd€ diAukov (rd yap o1) KaTa THVv Tapoyniay ““ To, 
wa ~ 5] a ww 
odka otKa’ Aeydmuevov) émiatoAais trabra ém- 
/ 
Ree 8 X 4 7 >) ¢ / , LAA A 
239  Hudevar S€ Xpy, dru ody eppnveia povov, aAra 
Kal TpaypyaTa Twa éemuaToALKd €or. Aptoto- 
/ ~ \ an a 
Tens yotv os* pddvora emiteTevyevat dSoKel Tod 
») a4 > rat (a? ~ mv b) / Ysa ab 
[avrobd*| émucroAuKob, “‘ rodto Sé od ypadw ool, 
/ Ss 
dnow: “od yap hv émusToAKov.” 
> , >] >) ~ / , 4 
931 He yap tus év emLOTOAH codiopata ypadou Kat 
guaodoyias, ypader ev, ov pay emaTroAny ypa- 
pet. dtdodpdvynais yap tis BovAera etvar 
\ \ A ~ 
aToAn avvToMLos, Kal TEpt aTrAob mpadyparos €xbeats 
Kat ev ovewact amAots. 
4 ~ ¢ 
932 Kaddos peévta adtris ai te pirical didodpo- 
\ ~ ~ 
vHoELS Kal TUKVAL TapoLtar evotaaLt: Kal TOOTO 
yop pdvov évéoTtw avTH aodov, Siudte SnuwotiKdv 
Ti €OTW 1 Trapoysia Kal KoWOV, 6 dé yywuodroydv 
1 Fort. rpoyeypaupévor. 
2 rot Il\drwvos mod\Nal Finckh: ra U\drwvos moda P. 
3 ds Spengel: ws P. 
4 Secludendum, ut videtur, otrod. 
« Cf. Abbott and Seeley, Hnglish Lessons for English 
People, p. 124 n.1: “‘ Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution 


in France, though written in ‘ a letter intended to have been 
sent to a gentleman in Paris,’ have nothing but the ‘ dear 
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be kept within due bounds. Those that are too 
long, and further are rather stilted in expression, 
are not in sober truth letters but treatises with the 
heading “‘ My dear So-and-So.”* This is true of 
many of Plato’s, and of that of Thucydides.® 

There should be a certain degree of freedom in 
the structure of a letter. It is absurd to build up 
periods, as if you were writing not a letter but a 
speech for the law courts. And such laboured letter- 
writing is not merely absurd ; it does not,even obey 
the laws of friendship, which demand that we should 
“call a spade a spade,” as the proverb has it. 

We must also remember that there are epistolary 
topics, as well as an epistolary style. Aristotle, who 
is thought to have been exceptionally successful in 
attaining the epistolary manner, says: “ I have not ) 
written to you on this subject, since it was not fitted | 
forarletter.. 

If anybody should write of logical subtleties or_., 
questions of natural history in a letter, he writes, 
indeed, but not a letter. A letter is designed to be 
the heart’s good wishes in brief ; it is the exposition 
of a simple subject in simple terms. 

Ornament, however, it may have in-the shape-of 
friendly bits of kindly advice, mixed with a good 
few proverbs. This last is the only philosophy 
admissible in it—the proverb being the wisdom of 
a people, the wisdom of the world. But the man 
who utters sententious maxims and exhortations 


sir’ at the beginning in common with the style of a letter.” 
The whole history of the “‘ epistle,”’ as a literary genre, is 
full of interest and invites investigation. 

’ Possibly the letter of Nicias in Thucyd. vii. 11-15, not- 
withstanding the absence of yaipev. 

¢ Aristot. Fragm. 620 (ed. Berol.). 
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Kal T POT PETTO[LEVOS oo du emuaTtoAns ete Aadobvtt 
€oukev, adda pnxavas.! 

233 "Apororéhys. [LEVTOL Kal amodeleeat IOS, XpHras 
emuaToduKas, otov Ovoae ar Bovddpevos, ore Oprotens 
xp?) evepyerety Tas jeydAas moAELts KaL Tas pucpas, 

pyoty, “ot yap Qeot ev apudorépats toot, wor 
ETTEL AL Xdpures Oeat, tow ATOKELOOVTAL GOL Top. 
aupotépats.”” aul yap TO dmodetKvUjLevov avrTa 
ETLOTOALKOV Kal n amroderéts avry. 

934 *Evret de Kal ToAcoiv mote Kat BactAcdow ypa- 
popev, €oTwoav ToLadras [at] emloToAat pax pov 
eSnppevan TWS. OTOXAGTEOV yap Kal TOO T™po- 
owmTov @ ypaderar: e&npuevn [LEVTOL [cat] ovx 
WOTE ovyypappa elvan avr emLaToAfs, wamep aut 
"Aptotorédous mpos >AAgEavdpov, Kal mpos tods 
Aiwvos oikelovs 1 IlAdrewvos. 

935 Kafodou dé peuixyOw 7 emaToAn) KATO THY 
€ppnvetav eK dvoiy Xaparrypow ToUTOW, TOU TE 
Xaptevros Kat Tob ioyvod. Kal Tept Znioeans prev 

M41v. TOOAUTA, Kal Gua mept Too | yapaKTHpos Tod 
iaxvod. 

236 Hopdrevrae de Kal TO loyv@ Ounmaprnevos 
Xapaxrip, } Enpos Kadovpevos. yiverau de Kal 
ovTOS eV Tpioty ev dtavoia peév, _@omep Ts emt 
RépEov edn, oT “ xaréBatvev 6 HépEns peta 


1 GN ard unxavijs Cobet (Ruhnkenium secutus). 
2 ai secl. Spengel. 3 «at del. Goeller. 


@ Or, ‘‘ from the pulpit.’ In the Greek the reference 
is to the god who spoke words of warning or rebuke from 
the lofty stage-machine, on which a solemn \éyos rporpemrixés 
was felt to be more appropriate than a homely 6mAlia. A 
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seems to be no longer talking familiarly in a letter 
but to be speaking ex cathedra.* 

Aristotle, however, sometimes uses actual proofs, 
but in the way appropriate to a letter. For instance, 
wishing to show that large towns and small have an 
equal claim to be well treated, he says: “ The gods 
are as great in one as in the other; and since the 
Graces © are gods, they will be held as great a trea- 
sure by you in one as in the other.” © The point 
he wishes to prove is fitted for a letter, and so is the 
proof itself.4 

Since occasionally we write to States or royal 
personages, such letters must be composed in a 
slightly heightened tone. It is right to-have regard 

<to the person to whom.the-letter.is addressed. The 
~heighte ening should not, however, be carried so far 
that we have a treatise in place of a letter, as is the 
ease with those of Aristotle to Alexander and with 
that of Plato to Dion’s friends. 

In general it may be remarked that, from the 
point of view of expression, the letter aod bea 
compound of these two styles, the graceful and the 
plain.—So much with regard to letter-writing and 
the plain style. 

Side by side with the plain. style is found a defect- 
ive counterpart, the so- -called “ arid” style. ‘This, 
again, has three sources, the first of which is the 
thought, as when someone says of Xerxes that “ he 


letter must not be a sermon, except in the Horatian sense of 
‘a talk.”” Nor must it be a lecture. 

®’ Playing on two senses of ydpires, “Graces” and 
‘* favours.” 

¢ Aristot. Mragm. 609 (ed. Berol.). 

4 The proof here is not too formal, but has a light and 
witty touch, suitable to a letter. 
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mavTwv Tv éavTod.” dra yap eoptxpver TO 
Tpayea, avrt Top * pera THs *"Aoias amdons ’ 
elmrety “‘ pera TavTwy Tov" eavtod x dyjoas. 

237 Hept de Thy AcEw yiverat To Enpov, OTav ) mpay- 
ie peya opuKpots ovd Lac amayyéAXn, ofov ws 

adapeds® emt THS ev Larapive vavpaxias dnote 

Kal Tod Dardpidos tod Tupdvvov éby Tis, drra 
yap o | Darapis jveax her Tots ‘Akpayarrivots.” 
vavpay tov yap TooavTyVY Kal Tupavyery @pornTa 
odxt T@ | atTa”’ ovepare ovde TO fe mayne © 
EXphv déyew, aA’ ev peydAous Kal mpémovow TO 
¢€ 
DrroKELLevep mpdypare. 

238 ‘Ey d€ ouvbecer yiveTau TO Enpov, TOL OTaV 


TUKVE a TA KOMaTa, womep ev Tots “Adopuopots 


exer: “6 Bios _Bpaxes, nH Se réxvn paxpa, fe) be 
KaLpos agus, 7 Se tetpa oparepa” a) OTaV ev 
peyary TpaypLare daroKeKoppLevov 4 TO K@Aov Kat 
pe) exTrAcwv, aamep Tus “Apwoteidou KaTNnyopOv, 
OTL OUK Eigen els THY ev Larapive vavpaytay, 
“ aAAa adroKntos,” ep)» “OTe 7) pev Anyntnp 
mAGev, Kal oUvEvavpLaxel, “Apworetidns d€ ov.” uy) 
yap daroKoTrT) Kab dampers Kal dicaupos. Tals pev 
TOLAUTALS amoxomrais ev ETEpols Xpyareov. 


239 IToAAdKis prévrow TO ev dtavonua adro evypdv 
1 ray add. edd. 2 Tadapeds edd.: Taénpevs P. 


*Ser. Inc: 

> If the reading in the Greek text is right, the reference 
will probably be to Theodorus of Gadara, who belongs to 
the time of Augustan Rome. Cf. Roberts’s larger edition 
of the De elocutione, pp. 54, 251. Other conjectures are : 


Vadepeds (“man of Cadiz my and adypev’s (i.e. Demetrius 
of Phalerum). 
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was coming down to the coast with all his following.” 4 
He has quite belittled the event by saying “ with 
all his following ”’ in place of “ with the whole of 
Asia.” 

In diction aridity is found when a writer narrates 
a great event in terms as trivial as those applied 
by the Gadarene?® to the battle of Salamis. And 
someone said of the despot Phalaris that ‘‘ Phalaris 
was in a way a nuisance to the people of Acragas.” ¢ 
So momentous a sea-fight and so cruel a despot ought 
not to have been described by such words as “ in 
a way” and “ nuisance,” but in impressive terms 
appropriate to the subject. 

Aridity may also be due to composition. This is 
so when the detached clauses are many, as in the 
Aphorisms: “ Life is short, art long, opportunity 
fleeting, experience deceptive.” ¢ It is so, again, 
when, in dealing with an important matter, the - 
member is broken and not completed. Someone, 
for example, when accusing Aristeides for not being 
present at the battle of Salamis, said, ‘ Why, 
Demeter came unbidden and fought on our side ; 
but Aristeides, no.’ 4 Here the abrupt ending is 
inappropriate and ill-timed. Abrupt endings of this 
kind should be reserved for other occasions. 

Often the thought is in itself frigid, and what we 

© Hippoer. Aphor.; cf.§ 4 supra. Possibly. ‘‘ experiment 
(is) dangerous.’ 

4 Ser. Inc. That Aristeides took part in the actual fight- 
ing at Salamis is stated by Herodotus viii. 95 and Plutarch, 
Arist. c.9; and also by Nepos (Arist. c. 2), whose words 
“prius quam poena liberaretur’’ can be corrected by 
’"AOnvaiwy Todirela, c. 22. A late paradoxer seems, in defi- 
ance of facts and good prose, to have said, ‘‘ In the sea-fight 


at Salamis the Greeks had great allies; among them was 
Demeter. And Aristeides? No, not he.”’ 


AAT 
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Ti €oTl, Kab ws vov ovopdlopuer KakolyAov, 1) 
atvvbects 8 dmoKEKoppLevy Kal KAemrovea Too 
Ovavoraros THV aoelay, womTep emt Tob vekpa TH 
yuvart pry Gevros epy) TUS, ore “ov pubyvura av 
TH avOparmep ” TO pev yap dvavonua Kal TUPAG 
ojAdv gacw, n ovvbeots dé ovotaAcioa KAemret pe 
TOS THY adevav Tob mpdyuwatos, movel dé TH vov 
ovopLa, exovaoay EnpoxarolnAtar OvyKEeywevnv ex 
dvotv KaK@Y, EK lev THS KaKolnAtas dua TO 


mpayua, ek d€ TOO Enpow dia THY ovvOeow. 


V 


Kat Ta mept THS Oewor77T0s de Oa dv ety 
Aourov € €K TOV MPOElpn Levan”, OTL Kal UT? yevour” 
av ev TpLow, Ev olomEp ot To abris XapascrApes: 
Kal yap mpdyjard Twa e€ é€auT@v eoTt dew, WOTE 
tovs A€yovtas atta Sdewovds Soxelv, Kav pr) Sewds 
éeywow, Kkabarep 6 Bedmoumos tas é&v tO Te- 
paet avAnrpias Kal TO Tropveta Kal TOUS avdAocdy- 
Tas Kal doovras Kal dpyoupévous, Tabta mavTa 
dewa ovouara ovta® Kaito. aobevOs eimawv dewos 
OOKEl. 

Kara 6€ THY ovvOeow 0 Xaparrap obros your’ 
dy mp@Tov pev €b KOppara EXOU dvrt Kady: TO 
yap pinKos exAver THv opodpoTyTa, TO dé év ohiyen 
TOAD éupawdpevov SevdTEpov: Tapaderypa TO 


1 ad ry dvOpwrw conicio: avrdv P (fort. ad rats dvOpuos); 
cf. § 302. 

2 évéuara (dvra Supra versum add.) P: dyvduara delendum 
esse censuit Tyrrell. 
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now term “ affected,” while the .composition is 
abrupt“ and tries to disguise the licence of the 
thought. Someone says of a man who embraced his 
wife when dead : “ he does not embrace the creature 
again.’’® The meaning even a blind man can see, 
as the saying goes; but the words are so huddled 
together as to hide to some extent the licence of 
the thing, and to produce what is now called by the 
name of “ tasteless aridity,’ being made up of two 
vices, bad taste in the thought and aridity in the 
way the words are put together. 


V 


We now come to the_qualityof force.’ It is 
clear, from what has already been said, that force 
also, like the styles previously described, may have 
three sourcés. Some things are forcible in them- 
selves; so that those who speak about them seem to 
be forcible, even if they are not forcible speakers. 
Theopompus, for instance, in a certain passage 
speaks about the flute-girls in the Peiraeus, the 
stews, and the sailors who pipe and sing and dance ; 
and through using all these vigorous words he seems 
to be forcible, although he has spoken feebly.° 

_Inrespect of composition this type of style requires, 
first of all, phrases in place of members.4 Length 
paralyses intensity, while much meaning conveyed 
in a brief form is the more forcible. An example is 


@ j.e, the word-arrangement is jerky and jaunty: as in 
od miyvuTac ab (not ovkére wiyvura), where the thought itself 
is a miserable ‘‘ Asiatic ’’ conceit. 

Serine: 

¢ For Theopompus see § 75 (with note). 

4 Cf. notes on §§ 1, 9. 
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Aakedatpoviwy mpos Didurmov, “ Atovicvos ev 
Kopivéw:” ef d€ e&érewav atdro, “ Atoviatos ék- 
TEcwv THS apxyns mTwxever ev KopivOw diuddoxwv 
ypaupata, dinynua oxedov av Av pwaddov avtt 
ovooptias. 

Kav tots dAdo dé _pvoet éBpaxvacyour ot 
Adxaves: Sewdrepov yap To Bpayd Kal ém- 
TAKTLKOV, TO pakpyyopety Se TH tkeTevew mpémeEt 
KGL QiTeEtv. ; 

Awd Kat ta ovpBora EXEL deworyTaAS, | Ore ep- 
pep Tats Bpaxvroyias: Kal yap €k Tob Bpaxews 
pyPevros dmrovonoar TO mActora dc, Kabdrrep eK 
TOV oupBorav- ovTwWs Kal TO “ yapobev ot TETTUYES 
bputy aoovrat’ dewdtepov aAAqyopuKds: pyev, 7 
elrep amrds eppndn, “Ta dévdpa tydv ae 
KOTIOETAL.. 

Tas ye pay mepLooous eodlyyxbat para de? Kata" 
TO TéAos* 7 yap Teptaywy7 dewov, 7 dé Avots 
amAovorepov Kat ypynoTonbeias onpetov, Kabamep 
” dpxaia mao. Epunveta: amtAotKol yap ot apyato..” 

“Qore ev dewornrTe pevyew det TO OpYaLoeroes 
Kal TOO pOovs: Kal Tob pvOmod, Kal Katadevyew 
padvora emt THY vov KaTtéyovcay Sewornra. TOV 
oty KwAwY at TovatTat amobéces, “ wpodroynoa 
TovUTols, WS av olos Te @, auvepely,” exovTat 
puddvora ob eipnka puOuod. | 
Tlovet 8€ twa Kat 7 Bia Kara tiv odvOcow 
dewdTyTa: Sewer yap 7odAaxob Kal 7d dvadboyyov, 

1 xara Victorius: cal P. 
2 oi dpxato Spengel: dpxato. P: fort. apxator. 


a * Cf. § 8 supra. 
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the message of the Lacedaemonians to Philip: 
“ Dionysius at Corinth.” If they had expanded the 
thought at full length, saying “‘ Dionysius has been 
deposed from his sovereignty and is now a beggarly 
schoolmaster at Corinth,” the result would have 
been a bit of narrative rather than a taunt.¢ 

The Lacedaemonians had a natural turn for brevity 

_of speech under all circumstances. Brevity is, indeed, 
more forcible and peremptory,’ while prolixity is 
suited for begging and praying. 

For this reason symbolic expressions are forcible, 
as resembling brief utterances. We are left to infer 
the chief of the meaning from a short statement, as 
though it were a sort of riddle. Thus the saying 
“your cicalas shall chirp from the ground ”’ is more 
forcible in this figurative form than if the sentence 
had simply run “ your trees shall be hewed down.” ¢ 

In this style the periods should be brought to a 
definite point at the end. The periodic form is 
forcible, while looseness of structure is more naive 
and betokens an innocent nature. This is true of 
all old-fashioned style, the ancients being distin- 
guished by naiveté. 

It follows that, in the forcible style, we must avoid 
old-fashioned traits both of character.and of rhythm, 
and regard the forcible style at present in vogue as 
our special goal, Now, for the members, cadences 
of the following kind, “I have agreed to advocate 
my clients’ case to the best of my ability,’ ¢ keep 
closest to the rhythm I have mentioned. 

But violence, too, may in composition produce 
force. Yes, im many passages words hard to pro- 


> Cf. brevitas imperatoria, Tac. Hist. i. 18. 
¢ Cf. §§ 99, 100 supra. 4 Cf. §§ 10, 20, supra. 
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WOTTEP at dvaadou o0ol. Trapadevy Lo TO Anjp0- 
afevikov To “ buds TO dodvat dpi eSeivan.” 

247 Ta de dvr Bera Kal TrapopLova ev Tats TEpPLoools 
PevKTEOV: C oyKov yap mrovodow, ov OewornTA,, Toh 
Aaxod d€ Kal puxpornta. aVvTt dewor7TOS, otov ws 
6 Wedmoumos Kata TaV eralpev tav Dirimov 
Aéyav edvoev ™H dvrbécer aTHV SewornTa, “ avdpo- 
gpovou Oé 77 pvow ovTes, Aéywv, “ avdpomdpvot 
TOV TpdoTTOV Hoav:”’ TH yap TEpioooTeExvia, paddov 
d€ KAKOTEXVLA, TPOTEXWY 6 AkpoaTns ew yiverat 
Oupob TOVTOS. 

248 I[IoAAa pévrou tn’ adbtadv Tov mpayparwv aomep 
avayKacbnocopweba ovvieivat otpoyythus Kab deu- 
vas, olov TO Anpoobevucoy TO Towodrov, “ @omep 
yap EU Tus exeivov éaddAw, ov TAO? ovK av eyparpas: 
ovTws av ov vov aADs, dMos od ypaer’’’ adro 
yap TO mpaypa Kal 4» TAELS adrod oupmepunviar® 
cadhds € Eaxev Tay ovvieoww, Kal ovde Bracdpevos av 
TUS padius € ETEPWS owenkcev avro. ev yap TroAXots 
TpaypLaoe ouvribepev, woTrep ot Tas KkataBdaeus 
TPEXOVTES, UT AVTAV EAKdpevor TOV Tpaywarov. 

249 Tloujrexov de Sewdrntds €oTe Kal TO emt tenet 
ribevat TO OEewoTaToV: meptdaBavdjevov yap ev 
peow apPrdverar, Kabamep TO “Avriabévous, “ ayxe- 


1 gt 740’ Demosth.: od &’ P. 
2 cuurepuxuiay Victorius: cuureduxvia P. 


¢ Tyrrell (Hermathena, vol. xii.) suggests ‘* Harshness 
often is striking, like wild, broken scenery.” But, in the 
staccato example from Demosthenes, the point seems to lie 
in the physical jerks caused by a succession of long syllables 
(three of them in disyllabic words) broken by a single short 
syllable (76); cf. § 42. Or the jolting may, in other pass- 
ages, be due to a string of short syllables; cf. § 48. 
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nounce are forcible, just as uneven roads are forcible. 
Demosthenes’ words are a case in point: “(he has 
deprived) you of the bestowal—you of the pre- 
rogative.”’ ® 

We should avoid antitheses and exact symmetry 
of words in the period, since in place of force they 
render the style laboured and often frigid. Theo- 
pompus, for example, when inveighing against the 
intimates of Philip, enfeebled his invective by the 
following antithesis: “ men-slayers in nature, they 
were men-harlots in life.” ° The hearer, having his 
attention fixed on this over-done, or rather ill-done, 
art completely forgets to be angry. 

We shall often find ourselves constrained by the 
very nature of the subject matter to construct 
sentences which are rounded, indeed, but. forcible 
too, as in the following passage of Demosthenes : 
“Tf any of the former parties had been convicted, 
you would not have made this proposal ; so if you 
are convicted now, no other will make the proposal 
in future.” ¢ This particular arrangement obviously 
grew naturally out of the subject and the order of 
words evoked by it. Not even by violent perversion 
could a writer easily have framed the sentence other- 
wise. There are many topics in handling which we 
are swept along by the subject itself, just as though 
we were running down a slope. | 

It also conduces to force to place the most striking 
expression at the end, If this be surrounded and 
enveloped, its point is blunted. Let the following 
sentence of Antisthenes serve as an example: 


®’ Demosth. Lept. § 2. 
¢ ‘Theopomp. Fragm. 249 ; cf. § 27 supra. 
4 Demosth. Aristocr. 99 ; cf. § 31 supra. 
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80 \ iY) nL av a 2 U4 3 / be ] 
ov yap odvyyncet avOpwros ex dpvydvwv avacrtas: 

3 \ 
el yap petacvvbein tis ovtTws adro, “ ayedov 

\ >? 4 > \ 
yap ex dpvydvwv avactas avOpwros odvvycet,} 

/ 
KalTol TavTOV elmw@v od TabTov ett vopcOnoeTaL 
déyew. 

¢ lot 

H d€ avribecis, qv emi tob Wcomdumov édny, 
FO >? aA A 9 a a yA ) / 
ovde ev tots Anpooberikots jpyocev, &vOa dyoiv, 
ig Br) tr > \ de >? / 9Q7 > \ \ 

eTeNets, Eyw de eTedovpynv: EdidacKes, eyw dé 
3 / b) / >? \ \ > / ) 
epoitwy: eTpitaywriorers, éyw Sé elewpnv: &e&- 
émumtes, eyo Sé eavpittov’” KaKkoTexvodvTe ya 
” \ \ b) / x Y p 

lan \ / 
€oiev dua, THY avTamddoow, padrAov dé matlovTt, 
ovK ayavaKTobvTt. 
\ a“ aA 

IIpemes d€ TH SewornTe Kal TOV Tepiddwv 7 
TMUKVOTNS, KaiToL ev Tots AoiTols yapakTHpow ovK 
eTMLTNOELA Ova" ocuvexds* yap TiWeuevn péTpw 
etkacOjcerar Aeyouevw edeEfs, Kal TobTo Sew 
PETPW, WoTrEP OL xwWALapBor. 
"Apa pévTow muKvat €oTwoav Kal odvvTomoL, 
Réyw Se StxwdAot tTwes, eet Tor ToAVKWAOL ye? 
ovoa KdAXos wadAdov rapéEovow, od SeworyTa. 

3 


1 65uvjoe dedi: ddvvjcee P. 
2 cuwvexa@s edd.: cuvexe?l P. 3 ye Goeller: re P. 


@ Antisth. Fragm. 67 Mullach, F'.Ph.G. ii. p. 286. Some 
hunted human victim seems to be meant. 

O88 27, QA47, 

¢ Demosth. De cor. 265. Milton knew the De elocutione 
(cf. the Classical Review, xv. pp. 453, 454). But its warnings 
here did not keep him from imitating, in his Apology for 
Smectymnuus, the bad taste (in substance as well as style) of 
the criticized passage from Demosthenes, in which Demo- 
sthenes contrasts his own early life with that of Aeschines : 
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“for almost a shock of pain will be caused by a 
man starting up out of brushwood.” * If a writer | 
were to change the order thus, “ for a man starting 
up out of brushwood will almost cause a shock of 
pain,” he will be saying the same thing but will no 
longer be believed to be saying the same. 

Excessive antithesis, already condemned in the 
case of Theopompus,’ is out of place also in that 
well-known passage in which Demosthenes. says : 
“You were initiating, I was initiated ; you taught, 
I attended classes; you took minor parts in the 
theatre, I was a spectator ; you were driven off thé 
boards, I hissed.” © The elaborate parallelism of 
clauses produces the impression of false artifice ; of 
trifling, rather than of honest indignation. 

An uninterrupted series of periods, although in- 
appropriate in other styles, is favourable to force. 
Its crowded succession will convey the impression of 
line recited after line—forcible lines like the chol- 
iambic.4 : 

These massed. periods should, however, be short 
(of two members, say), since periods formed of many 
members will bring with them ornament rather than 


force. 


‘“There, while they acted and overacted, among other 
young scholars, I was a spectator; they thought them- 
selves gallant men, and I thought them fools; they made 
sport, and I laughed ; they mispronounced, and I misliked ; 
and to make up the atticism, they were out, and I hissed.” 
For antithesis in general cf. Roberts’s edition of De elocu- 
tione, pp. 266, 267. Even Burke’s celebrated eulogy on 
Howard suffers from a superabundance of contrasted clauses. 
4 The invention of the choliambic, viz. the “ halting ” 
iambic line (with a spondee substituted for an iambus in 
the last foot), was attributed to Hipponax; cf. §§ 132, 301, 

and the synonymous term scazon. “piste 
4.55. 
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253 OvrTw & 7 ovvrop.to, TO XapakTHpe xphourov, | 
249 v. wore Kal dmoounT Gat moMaxoo Oeworepov, Ka. 

dmep 6 Anpooberns: “ add’ eyo per, ov BovAojae 
de Ovoxepes ovdev cireiv, ovTos d€ €k mEpLovoias 
KaTyyopet.’ oaxedov 0 owmyoas evtadla devo- 
TEpos TaVTOS TOU ElmdoVTOS av. 

254 Kat v7) tods Beovds oyeddov [av®] Kal 7) aoadera 
moAAaxobd dewdtns €oTi: Sewdtepov yap TO vr0- 
voovpevor, TO 8 eEamrAwiev Katadpovetrar. 

255 “Kote 8’ ony Kaxodwvia Sewdtynta Trovet, Kal 
padvora, eav TO droKkeipevov mpdypa Séntar avTis,® 
womep TO ‘Opnpikov, TO 

TpH&es 8° eppiynoav, ows idov aidAov ddw: 
nv pev yap Kat ethwvotépws elmovTa o@aat TO 
[LETpOV, 

TpHdes 8° eppiynoav, 6mws dd aiddov eldov: 
aA’ ovr’ av 6 Adywv Sewods oUTws edokev, ovTE 

ddis adtos. 

256 Tottw otv ETTO[LEVOL TO Tapadelypare Kal TO 
aAAa mpocotoxacopeba® Ta GpL0La, otov avrt peev 


Gels 3 4 vv ” 3) co 6 > \ 
Tov “‘ mavTa av eypaev eyparpev av,’”® ari 
\ m ¢ / 3 FF iki 
d€ Tod “‘ od mapeyeveTo TApEeyeveTo ovyxt. 
1 6 Weil: ws P. 2 av secl. edd. 


3 dénrac a’t#s Radermacher: 6éy ro.adrns P. 
* 6 ante dgus add. Finckh. 
5 rpocatoxacoueba Goeller : mpooToxacbueba P. 
8 ravra av éypapev éypayev dy edd.: ravTwv éypawev dy P. 


@ Demosth. De cor. 3 ad éemol wev—ot Bovdrouar Svoxepes 
elmety ovdév apxduevos tot Adyou, otros 6 é€k mepiovolas pou 
Katnyoper. Cf. § 103. 

®’ Cf. the greater example in Longinus, De subdl. c. ix. 
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Conciseness is so favourable to this style that a 
sudden lapse into silence is often yet more forcible, 
as when Demosthenes says: ‘‘ I could on my part 
SRige eile but I do not desire to say anything offensive ; 
only, my opponent accuses at a great advantage.’ 4 
The orator’s reserve is here more effective than any 
possible retort could have been.’ 

And (strange though it may seem) even obscurity 
often produces force,-since what-is distantly hinted 
is more forcible, while what is plainly stated is held 
cheap.° 

~ Occasionally cacophony produces vigour, especially 
if the subject requires harshness of sound, as in 
Homer's line : | 


Then shuddered the Trojans, beholding the writhing serpent.? 


It would have been possible to construct the line 
more euphoniously, without violating the metre,’ 
thus : 


Then shuddered the Trojans, the writhing serpent beholding. 


But there would then have seemed to be nothing 
terrific whether in the speaker or in the serpent itself. 

On this model we may venture other similar 
experiments, such as the order wdvra éypayev av 
for ravra dv éypayev, or Tapeyéveto ovxé for ov map- 
eVEVETO. 


ws 7 Tod Alavros év Nexvia oiwrh méya Kal mwavros bWnddrepov 
Noyou. 

¢ For Burke’s view of the relation between obscurity and 
sublimity cf. Roberts’s edition of the De subl. p. 32. 

@ Hom. Jl. xii. 208. 

¢ Has the writer the digamma in mind when he calls 
attention to the fact that the reconstructed line will still 
‘sean? 
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‘Amrodjyovres d€ TOTE Kal els ouvdéopous TOV 
“be”? HD Tov Te" KalTou TapayyeAAeTau puyety 
THY aaroAn Ew THY TOLAUT AY" andra modaxob xp7- 
oyLos TowavTy dv yevouro, olov ovK evdonpnce 
bev, a&vov ¢ evra, 7Tiwace b€,” n ws TO * Lxotvov 
TE UK@dov TE, © aw ev bev tots “Ounpixots pé- 
yeos émroinoev a els TOUS GvVdeopLOUS tedeuTn. 

Hloujaeve 5° av mote Kal dewornTa, El TUS ade 
eizrou “‘ avérpeev® dé dao TiS adpooyys TE bro 
THs aceBeias Te 7a lepd Te Ta God TE’’* GAwS yap 
9 AevoTys Kal TO ed7}Koov yradupornros iota, ov 
deworTnTos e€oTW, OTOL O° of yapaKTHpes ieee 
TATOL Soxodow. 

Kairox eott mroAAayod ék eee _Tapape wy - 
peevns Seworns eupawvopern TUS, otov ev Tats 
Kwp@odlats, Kal mas 6 Kuwkos tpdmos, ws Ta 
Kparnrtos 


Pianos aA24 t iN 7 , fp 
77) P71) TLS Yau €OTL MEOW EVL OLVOTTL TUPW. 


Kat 7o Atoyévous To ev ‘Odvpuria., ore TOU 
omhirou Opay.ovros ETLTPEXWV adres EKT)PUTTEV 
EQUTOV VvUKGaY Ta. "Odtvpmia =mdvtas avOpumovus 
kahoxayabia. Kal yap yeAadtat TO eipnuévov apa 
Kat Oavyalerar, Kal hpéua Kal vrodaKver Tws 


deyopevov. 


ae, inserul. 2 dvérpepev Weil: dv. éypawpev ee 
3 arnpyn Victorius : : TO TOTHPN 
? Victorius: yap P. 5 rigdw Victorius : mwivTw P. 


oScr. Anes 67) om, sith ee, 

> Hom. JI. ii. 497. 

¢ Or “things sacred and profane,” if the Attic use is 
followed here. Ser. Inc. 

4 Asin Pope’s lines, ‘“‘ Where London’s column, pointing 
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In this style we shall, also, sometimes end with 
the conjunctions 6€ or 7é, notwithstanding the in- 
“structions we have received to avoid terminations 
of the kind. Such endings are often useful, as in 
the words “ He did not applaud him, though he 
deserved it; he insulted him, on the contrary 
(jtiwace 8€)”*; or as in “ Schoenus too, Scolus 
too.” ® In Homer elevation is the result of ending 
thus with conjunctions. 

Force of style will also mark a sentence of this 
kind: “ He turned upside down, in his folly and his 
impiety too, things sacred and things holy too.” ¢ 
In general, smoothness and a pleasant cadence are 
characteristic of the elegant, not of the forcible style. 
Indeed, these two styles seem to be direct opposites. 

In many passages the air of vigour is due to a 
dash of fun.4¢ This is so in comedies; and all the 
Cynic manner is of this character. Crates’ words are 
an instance : 

There lieth a dim land under a lurid smoke-pall smothered.’ 

So with a saying of Diogenes at Olympia, when 
(at the conclusion of the race between the men in 
armour) he ran up and proceeded to proclaim him- 
self victor at the Olympic games over all mankind 
“as a perfect gentleman.” / ‘This exclamation ex- 
cites mingled laughter and applause, and there is a 
light touch of mordant wit about it too. 


at the skies, | Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies ”’ 
(Epistle to Lord Bathurst). 

¢ Cratetis Fragm. 7 Bergk*; cf. §.170 n. ~ Crates is 
parodying the Homeric lines quoted in § 113. 

f The Greek word is untranslatable and describes the 
Greek ideal of a man who not enly is but looks a gentleman. 
Hence the absurdity of the claim made by the disreputable- 
looking Cynic. 
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\ 4 \ A A e \ tran 
261 Kai 7o mpos tov Kaddov pybév abr@: mpoc- 
/ A A A / / 
TaAatwv yap Kar@ TALOoL Atoyevns Suey Oy TTWS 
A >] za ~ A A / Nis 2 / 
TO aldotov, TOU de TAaLooS poBybevros KQU amroTnoy - 


ce 4 > / +) aN / 
OavTos, Gapper, @ madtov: ovk etul TAUTN 
omotos.”’ yedotov yap To mpoxetpov Tob Adyou, 


\ a 4 ” Ape / 
dew 5’ 7 KevOopevn Eudacis. Kat dAws, ovveAdvTe 
ppaca, mav To €ld0s Tob Kuvixotd Adyou caivovte 
Gua €ouke Tw Kal SaKvovTe. 

/ : > b) ~ \ - Ca'4 fié \ 
262 Xpyoovra 8 adr Kal of prropés mote, Kal 
b) Ul ~ aA 
expyjoavto, Avaias pev mpdos TOV ep@vTa THs ypads 
éywv, ote “As paov hv apiOujca tods dddvTas 
7 tovs daxtvdous’’: Kai yap Sewdrata dua Kal 
We ee \ ~ ty4 A A 
yerodtara evépnvev viv ypadv: “Opunpos S€é 76 
“ Odrw éya miparov compat,” ws mpoyéypamrac. 
2963 ‘Os & dv Kal éx OXNMATwWY yiyvoiTO Sdewdrys, 
A€Eowev. eK perv ody THY THs Siavolas oynudTwr, 
ex ev THS trapadreipews dvopalouevns ovtws- 
/ 
“"QdAvvOov pev 87) Kat Mebavynv cat >Aod\Awviav 
\ -. \ ta / \ LN ip xa dd 
Kat Ovo Kal TpLdKovTa TdA«ELs Tas emi OpaKns ea: 
2437. €V yap ToUTOLS Kal elpnKev | mavTa, daa €BovreTO, 
Kal mapadurety atta dynow, ws Sewdrepa eizely 
exw eTepa. 
Ade ee Te es! 931 y A : a 
264 Kat 7 mpoewpynuevn’ 8 amoowrnots Tod adtob 
nOous* exonevn Sewdtepov Troujoer Tov Adyov. 
lol / 
265 IlapadauBavorro 8 av oyfua Sravolas pos 
dewdTynTa 4° mpocwromola Kadoupern, ofov “‘ 86- 
1 kai n mpoepyuévyn Finckh: kat mp-o 4 eipnuévn P. 
2 400us Victorius: é@ous P. 3» ins. Hammer. 


“ Lys. Fragm. (cf. § 128 supra). 

» Hom. Odyss. ix. 369 ; cf. §§ 130, 152 supra. 

¢ Demosth. Philipp. iii. 26. 4e1n°§A03: 

¢ For the metaphor behind cya in this rhetorical sense 
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So also with his words to the handsome youth, 
when wrestling with whom Diogenes unawares 
assumed an unseemly position. The lad was 
frightened and started back. “ Never fear, my dear 
boy,” he exclaimed, “ I am not your match in that 
way. There is wit in the ready reply and point in 
the hidden meaning. And it may be said in general 
that every variety of Cynic speech reminds you of a 
dog that is ready to bite even while he fawns. 

Orators will always employ, as they always have 
employed, this weapon of sarcasm. Witness Lysias 
and his remark to an old woman’s lover that “ it was 
easier to count her teeth than her fingers.” * He has 
represented the grandam in a most repulsive and 
a most ridiculous light. So, too, Homer with his 
already quoted words, ‘ Noman will I eat last.” ° 
rhetorical figures. It can be secured by figures 
conveying the speaker's thought. Take, for instance, 
that which is called “ praetermission,”’ as in “I pass 
over Olynthus, Methone, Apollonia, and two-and- 
thirty towns in the direction of Thrace.” ° In these 
words the orator has said everything he wished, while 
professing to have passed everything over in his 
desire to proceed to weightier matters. 

The figure “ aposiopesis” already ¢ mentioned, 
which partakes of the same character, will also make 
expression more forcible. 

Another figure’ of thought—the so-called “ pros- 
opopoeia ’ ‘t—may be employed to produce energy 
of style, as in the words: “Imagine that your 


cf. yuvatkds oxfua (“a woman’s shape’’) in this section 
and the coupling of eién and ox7juara in § 267. Cf. § 67 n. 
f ** Personification.”’ 
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Eate dpiv rods mpoydvous svedilew Kat d€éyew 
Tad Twa 7 THY “EAAdSa 7) Tv Tarpisa, AaBotoav 
YUVALKOS oXnMA.” 

266 “Qomep ev TH emitadiw WAdrwv ro “ & aides, 
OTL pév é€ore Tatépwv ayabar,”’ Kal obk ek Tob 
iStov mpoowmov Aé€yeu,’ GAAA ex TOD TOV TATEepwv* 
TOAD yap evepyéorepa Kal Sewdrepa paiverat v70 
TOY tpoownwv, padAdov S€ Spduara areyvas 

if 
yiverat. 

267 cnild bev et07 THS dtavolas Kat OXTHUATA Aap- 
Bavowr’ av, ws eipnra: Kal yap tooabra Ta €ipy- 
peeve, mapadetyparos evea, Ta dé THs AéEews oX7- 
para trouxratepov ékhéyovta art Seuvdtepov 
Tovety Tov Adyov, ek TE THs dvadimAHoEwWs, Ws 
“ @7nBar dé, OABar, dA aotuyeitwy, ek péons 
THs “HAAdSos avipmactar”’ (SiA0ynOev yap TO 
dvona SewdTnTa Trovel). 

268 Kat €x ris dvadopads Kkadovjévns, os TO “ emt 
cavTov Kadels, emt Tovs vojous® KadXets, emt THY 
Onpokpatiav Kadeis’’: td Se OX UA TO Elpywevov 
tobto tpimAobv: Kal yap éemavadopd éotw, ods* 
elpntar, dud TO THY adriy A€Ew emravadhepecOan emt 
Thy avTnvy apxnv, Kat aavdvdeTov: diva yap ovr- 
déopwy A€dexrar, Kal dpwovoréAevtov bua THv amd- 
An€w tob “ Kadets”’* modddKis. Kat dewoTns 


1 Névyee Hammer: dAéyew P. 
2 éri Tos vouous kanes ex Aesch. Ctes. supplevit Victorius. 
3 éorw, ws Victorius: tows P. 
4 xadets edd.: xadetcOa P. 


4 Ser, Inc, © Plat. Menew. 246 v. 

° 4.é., Our language, or our writing (the modern way of 
putting it). 
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ancestors, or Hellas, or your native land, assuming 
a woman’s form, should address such and such 
reproaches to you.” @ 

Plato uses the figure in his Funeral Oration : 
“ Children, that you are sprung from noble sires, 
etc.” ® He does not speak in his own person, but 
in that of their ancestors. ‘The personification makes 
the passage much more vehement and forcible, or 
rather makes it quite dramatic. 

The forms and figures of thought will, therefore, 
be employed in the way described; the instances 
cited may suffice to serve as a sample. As for the 
figures of language, the more ingeniously they are 
chosen, the more forcible can discourse ° be made. 
Take the figure “redoubling,’ as for example: 
“Thebes, Thebes, our neighbour-state, has been 
torn from the heart of Greece.” ¢ The repetition of 
the proper name has a powerful effect. 

The same thing is true of the figure “ anaphora,” ¢ 
as in the words: “ against yourself you summon 
him; against the laws you summon him; against 
the democracy you summon him.” * Here the figure 
in question is threefold. It is, as has been already 
said, an “ epanaphora,’ % because of the repetition 
of the same word at the commencement of each 
clause ; an “‘ asyndeton,”’ because of the absence of 
conjunctions ; and a “ homoeoteleuton,” because of 
the recurring termination “ you summon him.” And 


@ Aeschin. Ctes. 133. 

e * Repetition.” 

f For this famous rpixwdov of Aeschines (Ctes. 202) see 
Dionys. Halic. De comp. verb. c. ix. (pp. 116, 117 of 
Roberts’s edition). 

9 * Repetition’: éravagopd is apparently identical with 
dvapopa three lines above. 
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” > ~ ~ >? > ” 4 
nOpovorar ex Tdv tpidv, et 8 elzou tis obTWS, 
\ A 
“emt aavrov' Kal tods vdéuovs Kal thy Snpo- 
/ A A 
Kpatiav Kadéis,’ dua Tots oynpaow eEapioe. Kal 
Thy SeworTyTAa. 
4 \ 4 > / \ / / 
MaXora S€ mdvrwy ioréov tiv SidAvow Sewd- 
TyTOs Epyatw, otov “ mopeverar Sd THs ayopas 
tas yvabovs dvadv, tas oppts énnpkws, ica 
4 A ~ ~ 
Batvwv MvboKdet’’: ei yap ovvad04 radra ovv- 
d€apois, mpadtepa €oTau. 
/ > nv \ e A 4 LA 
AapBavour’ av Kat 4 KrNipaé Karoupévn, domep 
Anpoobever 70 “ odk etmov pev tabra, odk &yparpa 
/ 9Q> ” lA t) > Ue , »9Q> 
dé: 08d” eypaya pév, obk émpécBevoa Sé€: od 
> / , > ” , 2”? 
empeoBevoa ev, odK emrecca Sé OnBatovs*”’> cye- 
dov yap emavaBaivortt 6 dyos Eouxev emt peldvev 
petlova: ef dé odTws elzou Tis TabTa, “ cindy eya 
\ 4 >? 4 4 Vie 9/, / i.) 
Kat yparpas empéoBevod Te Kal érecaa Onfaiovs, 
dupynua epet ovov, Sewov S€é oddev, 
/ \ “A / \ 4 \ ¢€ / 
Kafodov dé tis Ad€ews TA oynpara Kal drd- 
Kplow Kal aya@va Tapéxer TH A€yovtt, udAvoTa TS 
duaAeAupevov, TobT eare dewdTnTa. Kal TeEpl pev 
TOV oxnudTwv apdotépwv Tocadra. 


1 émi cavrov Victorius: émavroév P. 
2 dOnvaious P. 


* Disjunction, disconnected words or clauses, asyndeton. 

® Cf. Demosth. De falsa leg. 314. 

° Demosth. De cor. 179. The sentence is quoted as an 
example of x\uat, or gradatio, by Quintilian (ix. 3. 54) in 
the Latin form, ** Non enim dixi quidem sed non scripsi, 
nec scripsi quidem sed non obii legationem, nec obii quidem 
sed non persuasi Thebanis.”” Cf. Joel i. 4; Hp. to Romans, 
x. 14, 15. In As You Like It, v. ii. there is not only an 
illustration, but a playful allusion to the steps of the ladder 
(kAtuaé): ‘* Your brother and my sister no sooner met but 
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force is the cumulative result.of the three figures. 
Were we to write “ against yourself and the laws and 
the democracy you summon him,” the force would 
vanish together with the figures. 

It should be observed that, above all figures, 
abruptness “ causes. force; as “he walks through 
the market-place, puffing out his cheeks, raising his 
eyebrows, keeping step with Pythocles.”® If the 
words be tied together by conjunctions, they will 
be tamer. 

The figure called “ climax ” may also be employed. 
It is exemplified in the following sentence of Demo- 
sthenes: “‘ I did not speak thus, and then fail to 
move a resolution; I did not move a resolution, and 
then fail to act as an envoy; I did not act as an 
envoy, and then fail to convince the Thebans.” ¢ 
This sentence seems to climb ever higher and higher, 
If it were rewritten thus, “ having expressed my 
views and moved a resolution, I acted as an envoy 
and convinced the Thebans,” it would be a mere 
recital of events, with nothing forcible about it. 

In a word, the figures of speech help the speaker 
in delivery and in debate; lending especially.the 
effect of abruptness “—in other words, of energy.— 
With regard to both kinds of figures what has been 
said must suffice. 


they looked, no sooner looked but they loved, no sooner 
loved but they sighed, no sooner sighed but they asked one 
another the reason, no sooner knew the reason but they 
sought the remedy; and in these degrees have they made 
a pair of stairs to marriage.” 

4 A better sense would be obtained by placing padiora 
TO dtadedvuévov before bréixpicwy, 7.é. “‘ the figures of speech, 
and especially asyndeton (cf. ws mpodéXexrar in the first 
sentence of § 301), help the speaker,”’ etc. 
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o72: Né&ts dé AapBavéobes maoa., don Ka ev TO 
peeyadomperet XapaKrThpt, mq ovK éml TO avro 
Tédos: Kal yap eTadhepovTa EoTt dewa Tovey, WS 
TO ““T@ Tdbave Opacvvopevey Kat TOAA® péovTe 
Kal” budv.” 

273. Kaz elkactas! dyovra, Ws TO Anpoabevous, 

‘tobTO TO pjdiopa TOV TOT €mlovTa TH ToAet 
KWwoduvov TrapeAGety € emoinaev, WOTTEP vepos.” 

274 At mrapaBodrat Sé TH SewdrnTe odK émiTHdELaL 
dua TO Kos, olov TO “ wWaTep Sé KUWY yevvaios, 
ATELPOS, ATpovoynTws emi Kampov dhépetar’’: KaA- 

248 v. Aos yap | Kal axpiBerd tis ev TovTOLs eudaiveTat, 
1 be dewdTyns ofodpov Te BovAeTa Kat ovvTopov, 
Kal éyybbev mAjrrovew EOLKEV. 

275 Diverau be Kat ek ovviérov dvopatos Sewdrns, 
womep Kal 4 ouvyibera auvTiOnow Sewds ToAAd, 
“anv xapatunnv’’ Kat “tov mapanAfya’’ Kat 
et Tt GAAO TowobTov: Kal mapa Tots pHTopot dé 
moAAa dv Tis evpor ToLabra. 

276 =IlewpGo8ar 5€ Ta ovdouata mperdovtws Aéyew 
Tots TpayLaow, otov emi pev tot Bia Kal mav- 
oupyta dpdoavros \ 8veBudoaro,””” emt d€ Tod Bia 
Kal pavepads Kal poeta amovolas ‘‘ e€éxowev, 
e€etAev,”’ emt d€ Tob dohias Kat Aabpaiws® “‘ érpv- 
myoev”’  Oueduyer, H €lb TL ToLOdTOV mpdc- 

opov ay mpdypaciw dvoua. 

277° To oe eEaipeotat TUS AcpBavopevov ov Eye 
Bos trove? provov, adAAG Kal SewdTnTa, ws TO “ od 


1 ef elxdceas P. 
2 SveBidoaro edd.: dreBiBaoaro P. 
3 NaPpaiws Victorius: AdOpa ws P. 
4 diépuyey edd.: duépayev P. 
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In the forcible style the same kinds of diction may 
always be employed as in the elevated style, but not 
with the same end in view. By the use of metaphor 
force can be gained, as in the words: ‘‘ Python was 
blustering and rushing upon you in full flood.” ¢ 

So, eae by the use of similes, as in Demosthenes’ 
expression: “this decree caused the danger which 
then threatened the city to pass by even as a 
cloud.”’® 

But detailed comparisons.do._ not suit the forcible 
style owing to their length; as “like as a gallant 
hound, ignorant of danger, charges a boar reck- 
lessly.”’° There is an air of beauty and finish about 
this sentence. But the aim of the forcible style is 
to be sharp and short like the exchange of blows. 

Compound words also lend vigour, as is seen in 
those which usage often forms so forcibly, as “ earth- 
ward-hurled,’’¢ “ slant-shelving,’’ and the like. 
Many similar examples may be found in the orators. 

We_ should. endeavour. to. use..picturesque words. 
For example, we may say of a man who has acted 
violently and unscrupulously, that “ he has elbowed 
his way through’’; of one who has used violence 
openly and recklessly, that “ he has hewed his way 
through, he has swept aside obstacles ”’ ; of one who 
has had recourse to guile and evasion, that “ he has 
wormed his way”’ or “ slipped through,’’—or what- 
ever expression is equally appropriate to the subject. 

A discreet use of elaborate language produces not 
only dignity but vigour of style. For instance: “ It 


2 Demosth. De cor. 136 ; cf. § 80 supra. 
® Demosth. De cor. 188. 
¢ Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 4. 213 cf. § 89 supra. 
@ 4.¢., a harlot. ¢ 4.é., @ madman. 
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Aéyew €low THY xEtpa eXovTa det, Atoxwn, aAAG 
mpeoBevew low THY xetpa EXOVTO.” 

278 Kat ro “ add o THY EvBovay exelvos operept~ 

9 
Copevos ” - ov yap omep Too peyav TOLHOaL TOV 
Aoyov 7 eTAVAOTAOLS, aA’ dmép Tob Sewodv. yi- 
veTaL de ToOro ema preTago efapbevtes' KOTIYO- 
p@mev twos womep yap Aicyivov Karnyopta,” To 
d€ Dirimmov eorly. 

279 Aewov d€ Kal TO epwrdvta Tods akovovTas évia 
dé \ \ > / Poi takes > Cc. \ wv 
eye, Kal py atropawopevov, “ add’ 6 THY Ev- 

> A 
Bovav exetvos oderepilouevos Kal KatacKevalwv 
/ . A 
ETLTELXLOJLA «TTL STV “Arruciy, TOTEPOV TavTa 
TOL@V notes, kat édvev TH etpnvny, 1 oUne 
Kabamep yap ets droptav ayel TOV dcovovTa e€- 
edeyyomeva €ouxdta Kal undev amoKxpivacbar éxovtt’ 
3 \ «a \ ” Cee > / \ 7 
et d€ Woe peraBadwy édy tis, “‘ HOiKeL Kal edvE 
\ on 
THhv elpyyvnv,” cadds di0doKovtTs ewKer Kal ovK® 
eAéyyovtt. 

280 Hi! -0e kahoupevy emypovn) éorl pLev Epunveta 
metov Tob mpdypatos, meytoTa Oe ovpBarour’ av 
eis dewdTnTa: mapdderypa dé atts to Anpo- 

/ ce / / > ” > a \ 
abévous, “ voonua yap, @ avdpes “ABnvator, Sewov 
2 , a) Aime es ” > ’ ¢ > 
euTreTTWKEV® Ets THV HAAdda. ovK av ovTwWS HV 
dewvov. 

1 étapbévres Spengel: éfarpebévres P. 


2 karnyopla H. Stephanus: xarnyoplas P. 
3 ov« post kai add. Victorius. 4 wev rérrwxev P. 


4 Demosth. De falsa leg. 255. As an elegant speaker, 
Aeschines should hold out his hand; as an incorruptible 
ambassador, he should keep it under his cloak. 

> Demosth. De cor. 71. This is only the beginning of the 
sentence. Demetrius quotes it more fully in the next 
section. 
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is not, Aeschines, that you ought to speak without 
holding out your palm, but that you ought to be an 
ambassador without holding out your palm.” 4 

And similarly: “Nay, he was appropriating 
LET eYeYor Koes A wae "> The object of the rise in tone 
is not to make the style dignified, but to make it 
forcible. This occurs when in mid-height of our 
exaltation we are denouncing some opponent. So, 
in these two passages, Aeschines and Philip are 
respectively denounced. 

In_ speaking itis sometimes_forcible.to address 
questions to the audience without disclosing one’s own 
view. For instance: “‘ Nay, he was appropriating 
Euboea and establishing a fortress to command 
Attica; and in so doing was he wronging us and 
violating the peace, or was he not?” The orator 
forces his hearer into a sort of corner, so that he 
seems to be brought to task and to have no answer. 
If the positive statement “ he was wronging us and 
violating the peace” were substituted, the effect 
would be that of precise information rather than of 
cross-examination. 

The figure called “ epimone,” ° which is a mode.of_ 
expression going beyond the bare statement of fact, 
will contribute very greatly to force of style. An 
example of it may be quoted from Demosthenes : 
‘Men of Athens, a terrible disease has fallen upon 
Hellas.”’@ Thus abbreviated, the sentence would 
not have been terrible.’ 

¢ Ondwelling, lingering; the elaboration of an _ idea. 
“ The figure of abode ”’ is Puttenham’s name for it. 

4 Demosth. De falsa leg. 259. In Demosthenes the 
sentence runs on: kal yadrerdy kal, xtX\. The additions 


form the epimone. 
e 4.¢., less forcible (devvév). 


4.69 
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if A \ ¢ 9 \ , ld : 

Taxa d€ Kal oO eVPNHLOLOS KaXrovpevos HETEXOL 
Tis SewornTos, Kat 0 Ta dvodrnua evpn ua. TOBY, 
Kal Ta aceByuara edoeBnwara, otov ws Oo Tas 
Nikas tas ypvods ywvevew Kedevwv Kal Kata- 
xXpHola Tots xpypwacw els TOV mdXEWoV ovxY OUTWS 
eimev mpoxetpws, OTe ““ katakopwpev Tas Nixas ets 

\ {? +9 if \ nv i aN 
Tov 70\epov ’’* S¥acdynmwov yap av ovtws Kat Aotdo- 

aA 3 ¥ S \ / 3 > b) {2 o 
pobvrTe €oixos Hv tas Geds, ad’ eddhnpotepov, drt 
‘ovyxpyodpeba tats Nikos ets tov amdAenov’’: 
od yap KataKkdmrovt. tas Nikas é€oucev ovTws 
pnvev, adrAa ovppdxous petatovobvTe. 

\ \ \ \ Y / ” \ 

Aewa d€ Kat 7a Anyddera, Katror tdvov Kat 
atomov tTpdmov éxew SoKobvra, éotr dé adradv 7 
dewoTns eK Te TOV eudacewv yevopevn , Kal €& 
adAnyopixod twos TapadapBavopévov, Kat Tpitov 
e€ dmepBodis. 

Oiov €or, to “od réOvncev >Adé~avdpos, & 
BA > A Ss \ nN ¢ y) v4 lanl 
avdpes “A@nvatour: dlev yap av % olkoupevn rod 
vEKpod. TO ev yap “ wlev”’ avti rood “ noba- 
VETO aAnyopucoy Kat vrepBoAuKov G0. TO 0€ 
THY olKoupLevny aicbdavecBat eppavTixoy THs Ovuva- 
jews Tis "ArcEdvdpov, Kal do. O€ Te exerAnecruKor 
Exel 0 Adyos HOporopevov ex TOV Tpro@v: | waca O€ 
exmrAnEus Sewdv, emeto7) poBepor. 

Tod dé adrob eidous Kat 76 “ bt TobTO TO yn}- 
propa odK eyw éypara, GAN’ 6 TdAEos TH ’AXeE- 


, , / ” \ SMP ort pam \ € 
avopou ddpate ypapuy, KQL TO E€OLKE yap 


* Demad. Fragmm., Baiter-Sauppe, ii. p. 315. The orator 
Demades was an Athenian Cobbett, always forcible and 
sometimes coarse. A collection of sayings attributed to 
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Some trace of vigour may perhaps be found even 
in what is called “ euphemism, ” that kind of language 
which makes inauspicious things appear auspicious 
and impious acts appear pious. A speaker once 
urged that the golden Statues of Victory should be 
melted down, so that the proceeds might be used 
to prosecute the war. But he did not say outright, 
“ Let us cut up the Victories for the war.” Such a 
proposal would have seemed impious and like an 
insult to the goddesses. He put it in the more 
euphemistic form: ‘ We will seek the co-operation 
of the Victories for the war.’’ This expression seems 
to suggest not the cutting up of the Victories, but 
the conversion of them into allies. 

The sayings of Demades, also, though thought to 
have a peculiar, even eccentric turn, possess a certain 
force, which they owe to innuendo, to the employ- 
ment of an allegorical element, and (lastly) to _hyper- 
bole 
This is an example: “ Alexander is not dead, men 
of Athens; or the whole world would have scented 
fuercorpse, 9 lheuse, of sceuted, . in place,or 
“perceived” is allegorical and hyperbolical alike ; 
and the idea of the whole world perceiving it suggests 
the might of Alexander. Further, the words convey’ 
a thrilling effect, which is the joint result of the three 
causes. And every such sensation is forcible, since 
it inspires fear. : 

Of the same kind are the words: “ It was not I 
that wrote this resolution, but the war wrote it with 
Alexander’s spear’’%; and these: “ The might of 


him is probably drawn upon here, but the first extract seems 
to be misinterpreted; its natural” sense is ** would have 
reeked of (3fw, not bar dpplyopas) the corpse.’ 

ATI 
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Makedourry dvvapis, damodwdeKvia tov *AX€E- 
avdpov, T® KvKAwme TeTUPAU LED.” 

285 Kat adAaxod mov, © 70Aw,' od THv emt T™po- 
yovwy THV vavpaxor, aAAa ypatv, cavddAva. bm0- 
Sedepevny Kal mT voGyyV popdoav-” TO pev yap 
ypabv a.AAnyopoby aVvTt Tob aobevh Kal efiznhov 

40), Kal csc. Eupatvov THV dd paviay avrijs vTEp- 
pohinds: TO 0€ TTLAGVHY podBcar, emel ev KpEavo- 
putas TOTE Kab mavSaotars dudyovcav amoAXNveww” 
TO OTpariwTiKd Xpnwara. 

286 Ilept pev obv Tis Anpadeiou dEwoTNHTOS apket 
Tooabra, KQLTOL exovons Tb emo aAes Kal ovK 
evpLiuinTtov para: eveore yep Tl Kal TOUNTUKOY TO” 
eet, El ye TOUNTLKOV 7) adAnyopta. Kal SmrepBorr) 
Kal Fldens TOLNTLKOV Be [ALK TOV Kwppotas. 

287. To be KaAovpevov eOXTPATLOpLEvov ev Ady ot 
viv pryTopes yedotws Towvow Kal META euhdcews 
dyevvods apa Kat otov avapvnorucis, adnfuvov dé 
oxhya €or! Aoyou peta Svoty tovTow Aeyopevor, 
evmpeTrelas Kal dopahetas. 

288 Edmpemretas pev, otov ws IlAatwv “Aptotummov 
kat KAeduBpotov Aoiwophaat Dedjoas, ev Alyivy 
opopayobvras Sedeuevov LwKpatous ‘AGjyqaw € em 
ToAAds TLEpas, Kal [47 OvamAevoavras’ ws® TOV 
ératpov Kat dvddoKadov, Kaitot ody OAovs am- 

1 wok Lhardy: mdduw P. 

2 droddvew Victorius: dmrodvew P, sae Be 88 


4 duadvoavras Tov Erepov, meu supra Av et. ac supra e(p) 
scriptis, P. . ® ws add. Victorius. 


@ See preceding note. 
ee hiteta figure (attitude) assumed in speech”: the 
oxjua doyou (“‘ figure of speech”) of §§ 287, 289. Such 
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Macedon, after losing Alexander, resembles the 
. Cyclops with his blinded eye.”’ 4 

And elsewhere: “ A State, no longer the sea- 
warrior of the days of our ancestors, but a lean and 
slippered crone supping her posset.’* Here the 
expression “ crone ”’ is used figuratively for a weak 
and declining State, whose impotence it indicates in 
an exaggerated way. The words “supping her 
posset ” imply ironically that the city was at that 
time occupied with feasts and banquets and was 
squandering the war-funds. 

Enough has been said with respect to the Dema- 
dean vigour, which indeed has dangers of its own 
and is not easily copied. There is in its nature some- 
thing poetical, if allegory, hyperbole, and innuendo 
are poetical. Butitis poetry with a dash of burlesque 
in it. 

Next comes the so-called ‘“ covert allusion.” ? 
This the orators of our day employ to a ridiculous 
extent, coupling it with low, and (so to say) suggestive, 
innuendo. The true “ covert allusion’ depends on 
two conditions, good taste and circumspection. 

Good taste is shown in the Phaedo, where Plato 
desires. to reproach Aristippus and Cleombrotus_ be- 
cause they were feasting at Aegina when Socrates 
was lying for many days imprisoned at Athens, and 
did not cross to visit their friend and master, although 


’ 


‘* indirection”? may ‘be used, with due discretion (§§ 288, 
289), in place of the frank straightforwardness (€& evelas 
épovmev, § 292) which shuns ambiguous turns of language. 
The writer, in some of these concluding sections, reminds 
us, without intending it, of Longinus c. 44 § 4 doidov dé 
pndéva yiverOar pyropa, and § S$ xkddakes ExBaivouer meyado- 
gvets. Both authors seem to have been writing in days 
when speech was muffled and casuistry the vogue. 
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/ GF PS) i du a NG ~ ~ 
€xovTas’ dvakoalovs aTadious TAV nvov. radra 
/ PS) a) yy > > A r) 4 \ Ss 
TavTa Svappydnv pev odK elev: AoLdopia yap Hv 
0 Adyos: edapem@s 5€ ws TOvde TOV TpdToOV. 
> A \ \ e @ ‘O AY / y) / 
epw7nfets yap 6 Daldwv todvs Tapévtas UwxKpary, 
\ 
kat KatadeEas exaoTov, éemavepwrnfeis, ef Kat 
aN , 2 \ KA / a 6c» 
plotimmos® Kat eouPpotos maphoav, “ ov, 
, c- 9 Pare 4 N 5 ” , \ \ 
dnow, “ev Alyn yap joav’’ mavra yap ra 
V4 > / As (i Saeed ’ / Ss a) 
Tpoeipnueva eudatveTat TH ev Alyivn joav’’: 
Kat Todd dSewdtepos 6 Adyos SoKel TOO Tpaypartos 
avToo EupatvovTos TO OELVOV, odyxt Tob déyovtos. 
\ \ > > \ \ 5) / 4 \ 
Tovs pev ody audit Tov “Apiorimmov* Kai Xowdo- 
~ by > 4 BA > , ¢ 4 
phoar tows axwdvvov ovtos ev oxyyjpatt 6 IlAatwv 
eAovdopycev. 
a“ 
og9_ [loAAdKis 5€ 4 mpos TUpavvov 7 GAAws Biatov 
Twa Sdwadeyopevor Kat ovewdicat opu@vTes xpy- 
[> / “4 vA 
Couev €€ avayKyns ayyjpatos Adyou,’ ws Anuyrpios 
¢ \ 6 \ K \ \ M So 2-¥ 
6 WDadnpeds® mpos Kparepov tov Maxeddva ent 
xpvons KAiwns KabeCowevov peTewpov, Kal év Trop- 
dupa xdAavidi, Kat drepyddvws amodeyomevov Tas 
A / 
mpeoBeias TOV “EAAjvwv, oxnpatioas elev ovet- 
~ 7 c¢ © /, / / 
duoTiK@s, OTe “ UmedeEdueba Tote mpcoBevovtas 
npets Tovade’ Kat Kpatepov todtrov’’: ev yap Te 
1 dméxovra P, ~  % doleruros P. ete DOs 
3 dplorim ov 1g 5 Néyouv Finckh: édov P, 
©. 07 71, 50 Aeyouevov mot (h. €. motos) ANTES! kal Tis 0 Tade 


ypagor (leg. ypdpwv) in margine P, 


Tovoe P. 


@ Plat. Phaed. 59 c. 
ATA: 
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they were less than twenty-five miles from Athens.? 
He has not said all this in express terms (for that 
would have been an open reproach), but with fitting 
tact as follows. Phaedo is asked who were with 
Socrates. He enumerates the men one by one. 
Next he is asked whether Aristippus too and Cleom- 
brotus were present. ‘‘ No,” he answers; “ they 
were in Aegina.” Everything that precedes owes 
its point to the words “they were in Aegina.” ? 
The passage seems far more effective because its 
effect is produced by the fact itself and not by an 
explicit statement. So, although he might no 
doubt have openly reproached Aristippus and_ his 
‘companions without incurring any risk, Plato has 
done so indirectly. 

But in addressing a despot, or any other ungovern- 
able person,° we may often be driven to use veiled 
language if we wish to censure him. Demetrius of 
Phalerum dealt in this way with the Macedonian 
Craterus who was seated aloft on a golden couch, 
wearing a purple mantle and receiving the Greek 
embassies with haughty pride. Making use of a 
covert phrase, he said tauntingly : “ We ourselves 
once welcomed these men as ambassadors together 
with yon Craterus.”% By the use of the demon- 


> In the Greek, the emphasis (cf. eupaiver at, EEO 
falls on the words which begin the clause, viz. ‘‘ in Aegina ”’ 
Aristippus and Cleombrotus were so near to Athens all the 
time. It was just a “crossing” (cf. Aristoph. Wasps 122, 
dvémevoev eis Aiywav), with a two-obol fare (Plat. Gorg. 511 D). 

¢ These words will cover the ‘‘civiwm ardor prava 
iubentium,’’ as shown towards Socrates ; of. § 294. A 
democracy, as well as the ‘‘ instans tyrannus,” can be over- 
bearing (@iacos) and criminal. 

4 Demetr. Phaler. Fragm. 7, C. Miiller, Orat. Att. i 
p- 476. 
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PS) A A as ~ A ’ / e € / 
ELKTLK@ TH — TOUTOV "* Eudaiverar H bTEpnpavia 
TOU Kparepod TAaca Wverdiopevn év OXALATE. 
~ >} ~ ” >) \ \ \ vA A 
Tob adrobd eldous éori Kat 76 TlAdtwvos ™pos 
/ / 
Avovictov pevodpevov Kat apvnodmevov, ore “ eyo 
v4 
oot IlAatwr oddév wpodeynoa, avd [EVTOL, V7) TOUS 
Vs 2) A A, ’ 
Qeovs.” Kat yap €AjAeyKrau epevopevos, Kal EXEL 
Tt 0 Aoyos oxfjpma peyadetov dua Kat aopadrés. 
nA \ 

IloANay pévroe Kal | erapdotepiLovow: ofs 
2 / ” 207 \ / > , 2 
€oukevat et Tis eOéAoL Kat ysoyous EevcKatopoyous 
eivat [Gedo Trs*], Tapaderypa TO Tob Aloytvou emi 
to} ‘TnAavyots: méca yap oyeddcv % rept tov 
Tndavyq dujynos azropiav mapéxot, elite Javpa- 
amos cette xAcvacpos eott. TO S€ ToLvodrov efdSos 
-) / / > / >} +” ” A o 
appiBorov, KatTot elipwreia odK ov, EXEL TLVA OWS 

/ a 
Kal elpwveias eudacw. 
, b) + A ¢€ , / ae 

Avvatto 5° av Tis Kat ETEpWS oxnuaTilew, otov 

¢ >} \ 3 ~ >) 4 ¢€ , \ 
oUTWS* Emelo7n) aNd@s aKovovaw ot dSvvdoTat Kal 
duvaaTioes TA avTav!* ApapTHuara, Tapa.vobvTes 

SY A \ ¢ 4 >) cs ? v4 >) ~ =} >) 
avtots un apapravew ovK €€ edOcias epoduev, arr 
nto eTépous WeEouev Twas TA OfLoLa TETTOLNKOTAS, 
otov mpos Avovdctov Tov TUpavvov Kata Daddpidos 

Az “A A A 
Tob TUupavvov Epotmev Kal THs Dadrdpidos azo- 

4 
Topias' H emaweodueld Twas Atovvotw ra évaytia 
1 +6 rodrov P. 
* elxacopdoyous Victorius: ef kal 6 Woyous P. 


3 GéXoe Tis Seclusi: fort. efdévac. 
4 airay Spengel: aidraév P. 


“ otros seems here to connote “‘ the. great,” ironically ; 
cf. end of § 292 (kai otros, “ great man though he is ”’ ; 
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strative yon all the pride of Craterus is indicated and 
rebuked covertly.” 

Under the same heading comes the reply of Plato 
to Dionysius who had broken a promise and then 
denied having ever made it: “I, Plato, have made 
you no promise ; but as to you—well, heaven knows !”’® 
Dionysius is thus convicted of falsehood, while the 
form of the words is at once dignified and circumspect. 

Words are often used with an equivocal meaning. 
If anyone wishes to practise this art and to deal in 
censures which seem unintentional hits, he has an 
example ready to his hand in the passage of Aes- 
chines ° about Telauges. Almost the entire account 
of Telauges will leave one puzzled as to whether it 
is meant as admiration or as mockery. This ambigu- 
ous way of speaking, although not irony, yet has a 
suggestion of irony. 

Figures may be employes | in yet another way, as 
and 
ladies dislike to hear their own faults mentioned, 
we shall therefore, when counselling them to refrain 
from faults, not speak in direct terms; we shall, 
rather, blame some other persons who have acted 
in the same manner. For example, in address- 
ing the tyrant Dionysius, we shall inveigh against 
the tyrant Phalaris and the cruelty of Phalaris. Or 
we shall praise individuals who have acted in the 


not literally=«xal av’rés) and Plat. Phaed. 69c oi ras 
TedeTas Huly ovro KkataoThoavtes (also Gorg. 470 pv, 471 a: 
contemptuous use in Xen. Anab. i. c. 6, §§ 6, 9). After 
Alexander’s death Craterus, together with Antipater, was 
able to dictate terms to the defeated Athenians. 

» Cf. Plat. Hpist. 7, p. 349 B. 

¢ Aeschines Socraticus:: as in §§ 205, 297, and possibly 
(with a pun) in § 170. Aeschines the Orator is quoted in 


§§ 267, 268. 
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, ® , Be ACH paue ied 3) , 
metoinkotas, otov Tédwva 7) ‘Ieépwva, ott Tarpa- 
3 on 
ow éewKeoay THs LuKeAlas Kal dSidacKddAots: Kal 
yap vovbereirar dkovwv dua Kat od AoWopetrat 
\ A fat 
Kat Cydoruret 7H TéAwvi emrawovpéevw Kat éraivov 
OpeyeTat Kal ovTos. 
293 IloAAa, d€ rovatra mapa tots tupavvors, olov 
/ 
Dirurmos pev 51a 7 ETepdpOaAos elvar wpyilero, 
ya > / a >) ~ / nv b) A 
El Tis Ovopaoevev em avdTod KixAwma 7 odbfadmov 
7 e / 3 € a > / + 4 
Ohws: “Eppetas 8° 6 rob ’Atapvéws dpEas, Kairot 
TaAAa mpdos, ws d€éyerar, odK av WvEeoxeTO padtws 
Twos paxaipov dvoudlovros 7H Toury % éKTomrv 
ia To edvobxos eivat. Tatra 8 elpyKa Euphvat 
BovAdpevos pddtota 76 HO0s 76 SuvacrevTiKdr, 
e / ~ / > lon “a A 
ws padvora xphlov Adyou aodadods, Ss Kadctrat 
EOXN[MLATLO[LEVOS. 
A A 
294 Kairot moAAdKis Kat of SHuou of peydAoe Kat 
> ‘ A @ 
taxupot S€ovrat ToLovTov <idous THY AOywr, WoTeEp 
ot tUpavvor, Kabamep 6 >AOnvaiwy SHuos, apywv 
a € ? \ , / he \ 
THs “EXAddos Kat KddAakas tpédwv KrA€wvas Kal 
ww Ss A 
Krcofavras. To pev otv Kodakevew aiaypdv, TO 
\ 3 A bd 4 A \ A , 
de emitysdv emodarés, apiorov S€ To perakd, 
ToT €oTt TO eoynpaTiopevov. 
/ b) \ A ¢ 4 > 4 
295 Kat wore adtov tov duaptavovta énawéoopmev, 
> 972 @ 9\\2 979 9 Cue? 
ovK eb ois muaptev, add’ ed? ois ody AudpryKer, 
otov tov dpyilduevov, dtu xOes emnvetto mpdos 
aA A A \ 
avels emt Tots Tob Selvos auapTiuacw, Kat Ort 
A / \: \ 
CnAwros tots moAiras ovveotw: 7d€ws yap 81) 
EKAOTOS puyetTat e€avTov Kat ouvarbar Bovr|erau 


« Cf. Suetonius, Calig. c. 50 (Caligula’s dislike of the 
word capra), and the Spanish proverb which deprecates the 
mention of a ‘‘rope”’ in the house of a man who has been 
hanged (Nombrar la soga en casa del ahorcado). 
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opposite way to Dionysius, saying of Gelo or Hiero (for 
example) that they were like fathers and educators 
of Sicily. The hearer is admonished without feeling 
himself censured; he emulates Gelo, the subject 
of these praises, and covets praise for himself. 

One has often to exercise such caution in dealing 
with our sovereign lords. Because he had only one 
eye, Philip would grow angry if anyone named the 
Cyclops in his presence or used the word “ eye ” at 
all. Hermeias, the ruler of Atarneus, though for 
the most part of a gentle nature as it is said, became 
restive (because he was a eunuch) when hearing 
anybody speak of a “ surgeon’s knife,” of “ amputa- 
tion,” or of ‘“ excision.”® I have mentioned these 
facts out of a desire to bring into clear relief the 
true character of great potentates, and to show that 
it specially calls for that wary form of language 
which bears the name of “ covert allusion.” 

It must _be observed, however, that great—and 
powerful democracies _no_less_than_ despots often 
require these ceremonious forms of language. An 
instance in point is the Athenian republic, which in 
the hour of its ascendancy over Greece harboured 
such flatterers as Cleon and Cleophon. Flattery no 
doubt is shameful, while adverse criticism is danger- 
ous. It is best to pursue the middle course, that of 
the covert hint. 

At times we shall compliment the very man who 
has failings not on his failings but on his proved 
avoidance of them. We shall remind an irascible 
person that yesterday he was praised for the in- 
dulgence he showed to So-and-So’s errors, and that 
he is a pattern to the citizens among whom he moves. 
Every man gladly takes himself as a model and is 
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eraivw emawov, paddov 8 eva oOpadh €mawwov 
TOLNOAL. 

Kaforov de @amTep TOV avrov ken pov fe} pe Tus 
KUva emAacev, O be Body, 6 O€ Ummov, ovTw Kal 
mpayua TavTov oO pev as dmropauvowevos Kal 
KaTnyopa@v pnow, ort “ ol! dvOpwrrou Xpywara pev 
amroAeirovat Tots TaLolv, eTLOTHLLNY d€ o¥ ovvaTo- 
Aeirrovow, THY XPNTopEvny Tots amroAebetoww?’’: 
tobto dé To e€ldos Tob Adyou *Apiotimmeov dé- 
yeTau’ etepos d€ TavTov trobeTiKas mpootoerat, 


. Kkabdzrep Eevop@vros Ta moa, | otov ore “‘ det yap 


ov Xpnpara povov aamoAumety Tots ear av Tavot, 
aAAa Kai EmLOTHUNY THY xpNnooLevnv avTots. 

To 6€ idiws Kadovpevov eidos LwkpartiKov, 
O paAora. oxodow CnAdoa Atoxins Kal IlAdarwv, 
perapvbicerev av® totTo TO mpay pra. TO Tpoetpn)- 
[Levov els EpwTNnaw, Woe mus, olov “@ mat, mooa 
oou Xpnyara améAurrev 6 TOT NP ; 7 PONG Twa 
Kal ovK edapiOunra; moAAd, @ LwKpares. dpa 
oty Kal emoTHunv daré)urrév cou THY Xpnoopernv 
atvTots;’’ dua yap Kal els dropiav _Badev TOV 
matda AceAnfotws, Kal hvéuvycev OTL aveTLoTH LY 
€oTl, Kal mrawevecbar mpoetpéfato: Tatta mavTa 
HOuKas Kal eupeAds, Kal ovxt 81) TO Aeyopevov 
TobTo amo LKvddv. 

Ednpepnoav 5° ot tovotror Adyou ToTE eSeupe- 

EVTES 70 mpatov, _ HaAAov de eFemrAngav T@ TE 
puynTiKa@* Kal TH evapyel Kal TH peTa peyaro- 


1 Gre of edd.: dru de P. 
2 rots dro\erpOeiow Victorius: rots cvvaro\epbeiow P. 
3 werapvOuicecey Av Schneider: perapvdujnoeav P. 
4 untike Gale: riunrixd P. : 
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eager to add praise to praise, or rather to win one 
uniform record of praise. 

In fine, it is with language as with a lump of wax, 
out of which one man will mould.a dog, another an 
ox, another_a horse. _One will deal with his subject 
in the way of exposition and asseveration, saying (for 
example) that “ men leave property to their children, 
but they do not therewith leave the knowledge 
which will rightly use the legacy *”’*: a way of putting 
it which is called ‘‘ Aristippean.’’ Another will (as 
Xenophon commonly does) express the same thought 
in the way of precept, as “men ought to leave not 
only money to their children, but also the knowledge 
which will use the money rightly.” 

What is specifically called the “ Socratic ’’ manner 
—one which seems to have excited the emulation of 
Aeschines and Plato in no common degree—would 
recast the foregoing proposition in an interrogative 
_ form, somewhat as follows. “ My dear lad, how 
much property has your father left you? Is it 
considerable and not easily assessed? It is con- 
siderable, Socrates. Well now, has he also left you 
the knowledge which will use it rightly ?”’ In this 
way Socrates insensibly drives the lad into a corner ; 
he reminds him that he is ignorant; he urges him 
to get instruction. And all this naturally and in 
perfect taste, and with an entire absence of what 
is proverbially known as “ Gothic bluntness.”’ ® 

Such dialogues met with great success in the days 
of their first invention, or rather they took society 
by storm through their verisimilitude, their vividness, 


« Scr. Inc. The words may be quoted from Aristippus 
of Cyrene himself. 
> Cf. § 216 rotro yap % Neyoudvyn ard Zkvdav pols éorw. 
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d 5 vOetuK@. Tept wev 87) tAdoUaTOs A6b- 
poovyys vovderiKd. ep I ) mAdopatos 
you Kal CyNpaTLoLa@V apKeitw Tadra. 
¢€ A , cq \ A , ¢ / 
299 ‘“H de Aedryns % mepi Tv avvbecw, ola Keé- 
4 e 3 > fi tA r 4 
xpnvra padora ot am "looxpatous, duda€dpevor 
Thv avyKpovow TdVv dwvnéevTwr ypaupatwv, ov 
4 > PS) 7 ’ A } a Ao AAG 4 Aq 
pdara emiTyoEela €oTe Oewm Adyw ToAAG yap [7a"] 
EK THS oupTAnEews av avThs yévouto dewdtepa, 
otov “ rob yap Dwxikod avordvros moA€ov, ov 
’ 
dv ene, od yap éywye eTodTevdounv mw TOTe. 
> \ f A 4, e > ” (ag wa 
et de petaBadwy tis Kat auvaisas Od’ elzrou “ Tob 
ToAguov yap ov dv éuée tod DwKekod ovotavros: 
ov yap eémodTevdunv eéywyé mw rtére,*” odk 
>) / vA ~ if. >) A ~ 
OAiyov dreEarpHoec Ths SewoTnTOos, eel ToAAayod 
Kat TO Hy@des THS avyKpovcews tows eéorat 
deworepov. 
\ \ \ b) / >) A A A ee 
300 Kat yap ro adpovtiorov atté Kal 76 WOTTEp 
avtopues SewoTnTa TAapaoTnoer Twa, pdAvora émav 
, 
opylomevous eudaivwev avTovs® 7 NOoLKnWLEvous. 
7 O€ TeEpl THY AevoTHTA Kal dapyoviay dpovtis ovK 
b) , 5 N; / / >] A >) 
opytCouevov, adda mrailovrds éote Kal émiSeckvu- 
[LEVOV paaAdov. 
A (v2 A J, A Lh 
301 Kat womep to diadcAvpevor oxjua Sewornta 
A / 
Tovet, ws mpodréAeKtat, ovTw Toujaes 1 dStaAeAv- 
pevn odAws ovvOeats. aonuetov b€ Kat TO ‘Inma- 
vaktos. Aowophoat yap BovAdpevos tovs €xOpovs 
A 
-eOpavoev TO JLeTpOV, Kal emolyoev xwrov arti 


1 ra secl. Spengel. 
2 rw Tore edd. c. codd. Demosth. : ra&rore P. 
3 a’rovs P, 


* Demosth. De cor. 18. 
’ Sc. in such a way as to remove the various instances of 
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their nobly didactic. character.—With regard to 
moulded speech and the employment of figures, this 
treatment must suffice. 

Smoothness. of composition (such as is employed 
particularly by the followers of Isocrates, who avoid 
the concurrence of vowels) is not altogether suited 
to forcible language. In many cases greater force 
will result from an actual clashing, as “ when the 
Phocian war broke out originally, owing not to me, 
as I was not then engaged in public life.’ ¢ If you 
were to change the words and fit them together thus? : 
“when through no fault of mine the conflict began 
in the Phocian War, since I was not then engaged 
in public life,’ you would rob them of a good part 
of their force, since in many passages the very clang 
of clashing vowels may be held to make a sentence 
more forcible. 

The fact is that words which are actually unpre- 
meditated, and are as it were a spontaneous growth, 
will give an impression of vigour, especially when 
we are manifesting our anger or our sense of in- 
justice. Whereas anxious attention to niceties of 
smoothness and harmony does not betoken anger so 
much as elegant trifling and a desire to exhibit one’s 
powers. 

It has already ° been said that the “ figure” of 
_abruptness_has a forcible effect. The same may 
now be said of abrupt composition on a larger scale. 
Hipponax @ is a case in point. In his desire to assail 
his enemies, he shattered his verse, and caused it to 


hiatus: moNéwov, ov—éué, oJ—éywye émodirevdunv: imitated 
in the English version. 

¢ Cf. §§ 269, 271. 

PEC fin Setgo, Oot. 
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2Q/ 1 Cray , / D 
ev0éos,' Kat apvOuov, touvtéot. SewdtyT. mpémov 
\ A 8 / A A » \ > 7 > 
Kat Aowdopia: TO yap eppvbuov Kal edjKooV éey- 
, A ) ~~ 
Kw@ptois av mpemor padAdov 7 Wdoyous. Tooabra 

Kal TEpl ovyKpovcews. 

Tlapdkeras S€ tis Kal TH Sew xapakrips, ws 
TO elkds, SunuapTynevos Kat attds, Kadetrat Se 
ayapis. yiverar O€ ev Tols mpdypaow, emav Tis 

>) \ A 4 > \ / 4 ¢€ 
atoxpa Kat dvopnta avadavoov réyn, Kaldmep o 
ths Tysdvopas* Katyyop@v ws memopvevkvias THY 

/ \ \ > \ \ \ / \ 

Aexavida Kat tods oBodrods Kat tH | piabov Kat 

4, a 

moAAjy Twa TovavTnv dvagpnptav KaTHpacev TOO 
duKaoTnplov.. 

¢€ /, \ / wv DN 

H ovvéeous 5€ daiverar ayapis, eav Sveoma- 

/ > \ Ss / e > / c¢ e \ > 
opevyn euhepns 7, Ka0amep oO eimwv, “ ovTwat 4 
é€yov TO Kal TO, KTElvol.” Kal éemav Ta K@Aa 
pndeutav €yn mpos aAAnAa avdvdecw, add’ Spore 
Sveppnypevois. Kal at meptodor de at avvexels Kal 
pakpal Kal amomviyovcat Tovs AéyovTas od pdvov 
Katakopés, GAAd Kal atepreés. 

A Nero / 3 , / , 

TH 8€ dvopacia® moAAdKis xaplevta mpaypata 
+ b) VE / / e / 
ovTa atepméaotepa gaivetar, Kalarep oO KaAeir- 

\ A / / 7 / 
apyos mept THs TevOpyddvos A€ywv, Cwou pedAicon 
; ) 4 66 4 > , 
€ouxdtos’ “ KaTavéweTat ev, Pot, “ THY Opewy, 
1 e}Géos Victorius: evdéws P. 
2 xaOdmep bre div rhs tThudvdpas P: fort. xaOdrep oO Tis 


dv Opwrov Tiudyvdoas (cf. § 239). 
3 ry 6 dvouacia Victorius: 7 dé Tete Py 
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limp instead of walking erect. By destroying the 
rhythm, he made the measure suitable for energetic 
invective, since correct and melodious rhythm would 
be fitter for eulogy than for satire —Thus much with 
regard to the collision of vowels. 

Side by side with the forcible style there is found, 
as might be expected, a corresponding faulty style, 
called “ the unpleasant.” * It occurs in the subject 
matter when a speaker mentions publicly things 
which are disgusting and defile the lips. The man, 
for instance, who accused Timandra of having lived 
a wanton life, bespattered the court with a descrip- 
tion of her slop-basin, her pennies, her mat, and 
many similar tokens of her ill-fame.? 

Composition has an unpleasant sound, if it seems 
disjointed, as (for example) “this and that being 
thus, death.” ® So, too, when the members are in 
no way linked to one another, but resemble frag- 
mentary pieces. And long, continuous periods which 
run the speaker out of breath® cause not only satiety 
but actual aversion. 

Often objects. which are themselves pleasant 
enough lose their attractiveness owing to the words 
applied to them. Cleitarchus, for instance, when 


describing the wasp, an insect like a bee, says: “ It 
lays waste the hill-country, and dashes into the 
@ je, “‘ repulsive,” here. Force may be pleasant; it 
may also oe coarse. 
Phere ial | 


eee anys in bringing his essay to a close, repeats ee 
expression which he had used when opening it (§ 1): 
protests against those lengthy sentences to which bieck 
prose was prone. His last sentence of all (wapdxe:rar . . 
dupéorepa) is short and quiet. Here, and elsewhere, he shuns 
the bombast which is apt to beset not only rhetorical 
historians like Cleitarchus but writers on Style. 
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YEA \ > A / A +) @7 : A 
eloimTatat d€ eis Tas Koidas Spis:” WomEep Tept 
/ &) ~ 
Boos aypiov 7 Tod ’EpupavOiov Kdmpov Aéywv, 
> > opeN \ / / id \ + 
arn’ odxt mepi peAtcons Tids, WoTE Kal ayapw 
\ 
tov Adyov dua Kat wvypov yevéoOar. mapdKerra 
, p / a > / 1 
d€ mws adAjAots Tatra auddtepa. 


1 Anunrplov rept épunvelas subscriptio in P. 


* Clitarch. Fragm. Cleitarchus (c. 300 B.c.) was one of 
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hollow oaks.” This might have served for a descrip- 
tion of some wild ox, or of the Erymanthian boar, 
rather than of a species of bee. The result is that 
the passage is both unpleasant and frigid.2 And in 
a way these two defects lie close together. 


the historians of Alexander the Great. His bombastic style 
is condemned in the treatise on the Sublime, c. iii. 

» 4.e,, the characteristic defect of the yapaxrnp peyado- 
mpemys is near akin to the characteristic defect of the 


xapaxrynp dewds 3 cf. § 114. 
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Oedipus Coloneus, The, 177 Thebes, 235 note 

Oedipus Tyrannus, The, 197, 221 Theocritus, 219 

Oreithyia, The, 128 note Theodorus, 131 

Orestes, 177 Theophrastus, 213 

Orestes, The, 171, 177 Theopompus, 191 note, 211, 243 
Thermopylae, 231 

Panegyric of Isocrates, the, 231 Thucydides, 195, 201, 231, 238 note 

Parmenio, 145 Tiberius, 131 note 

Patroclus, 153 Timaeus, 133, 135 

Penelope, 205 Timocrates, 178 note 

Pentheus, 176 note 

Phaenomena, 201 Xenophon, 135, 141, 189, 201, 213, 247 

Phaéthon, 173 Xerxes, 129 

Philip, 181, 187, 211, 218, 235 note 

Philippics, The, 187 Zeus, 185, 151, 155 

Philistus, 239 Zoilus, 158 
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I. INDEX OF NAMES AND MATTERS 


The numerals refer to sections of the De elocutione itself, not to any 


part of the Introduction. 


Acting, remarks on, 58, 193-195 

Aeschines (the Orator), 267, 268. 
Cf. Index II. 

Aeschines Socraticus, 205, 291, 
297. Of. Index Il. 

affectation (kaxog¢ndia), the dis- 
torted variety of the elegant 
style, strives after effect in the 
thought itself, 187, 239; in the 
expression, 188, 247; in the use 
of anapaestic rhythms, 189 

Ajax, a ‘‘smooth” (euphonious) 
word in its Greek form Atas, 176 

Alcaeus, see Index IT. 

Alcidamas, 12, 116 

Alexander, a conceit, or pun, ad- 
dressed to him, 187; Aristotle’s 
letters to Alexander, 234 ; Dema- 
dean references to him, 283, 284 

allegory, its impressiveness, 99, 
100, 243; its liability to abuse, 
102 ; its allusiveness, 151 

Amazons, a succinct description of 
a sleeping Amazon, 138 

ambiguity, must be avoided in the 
plain style, 196 

Anacreon, his short and jerky lines 
not appropriate to grave themes, 5 

anaphora, repetition of a word in 
successive clauses, 141, 268 

“ Ancients,” characteristics of their 
style, 14, 67, 175, 244 

Annoon, a name whose pleasing 
sound is due to the double con- 
sonant, 174 
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Antiphon, see Index II. 

Antisthenes, 249 

antithesis, 24, 27, 171, 172, ete.; 
antithesis and antithetic periods 
impair force, 247, 250; example 
of false antithesis, 24 

apophthegms, brevity a character- 
istic of, 9 

aposiopesis, the figure of ‘‘ sudden 
reticence,” 103, 253, 264. Gf. 149, 
263 

Archedemus, improves on the Aris- 
totelian definition of the period, 
34 

Archilochus, 5. Cf. Index IT. 

architect (“master - builder”), 91 
(given as an example of a word 
happily compounded) 

arid style, the defective counter- 
part of the plain style, 236-238 

Avisteides, 238 (examples of the 
kind here given were probably 
traditional in the schools of 
style; cf. the references to the 
Cyclops, 115, Ephor, 122, Cen- 
taur, 187, Olympias, 187) 

Aristippus and Cleombrotus, the 
gentle irony with which Plato 
in the Phaedo reproaches them 
for their absence from the side 
of their imprisoned master 
Socrates, 288 (‘‘for they were in 
Aegina’) 

Aristophanes, 
Index II. 


150, 152, 161. Cf, 
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Aristotle: to the references given 
under Aristotle’s name in Index 
II. may be added 41, 116, 234; 
the actual quotations from Rhet. 
lii, in the De eloc. give but a 
faint idea of the influence of the 
former upon the latter 

art, analogies drawn from various 
arts, 13, 14 

Artemon, editor of Aristotle’s 
Letters, his comparison of a 
letter to one side of a dialogue, 
223 

asyndeton, its use and abuse, 
192-194. See also 66, 268, 269, etc. 

Attic, the Attic dialect, its pun- 
gency and other qualities, 177 ; 
the ‘‘ Attic” writers (a designa- 
tion which is perhaps a mark of 
late date), 175 


Bombast, its dangers illustrated, 
121, 304 

‘breaking the news,” an example 
of Ctesias’ delicacy of feeling, 216 

bfeathings, rough and smooth, 
3 


brevity (conciseness), a great aid to 
vigour and impressiveness of 
style, 7, 103, 137, 253 

broken rhythm, its use and abuse, 
6, 238, 239 

Bulias, a character in a mime of 
Sophron, 153 


Cacophony, may minister to vivid- 
ness and force of style, 219, 255 

Callistratus, 174 

cases : monotony to be avoided in 
the use of cases, 65; the use of 
oblique cases and constructions 
may be effective, 104, but may 
also lead to obscurity, 198; 
nominative and accusative cases, 
198, 201 

choliambics: choliambic lines are 
forcible, 251, 301 

Chrysippus, apparently followed in 
172 


cicala: proverbial and figurative 
expression concerning the cicala, 
99, 243 

clearness : lucidity is a prime essen- 
tial of the plain style, 191 ff. 


Cleitarchus, an example of bombast 
quoted from him, 304 

Clematis: ‘‘Egyptian clematis” 
used as a sobriquet for a dark 
and lanky person, 172, 501 

Cleobulina, see Index II. 

Cleombrotus, see Aristippus 

Cleon, referred to as a notorious 
Athenian demagogue, 294 

Cleophon, mentioned together with 
Cleon, 294 

climax, the figure so called, 270 

comedy, its alliance with mirth and 
charm, 169; the employment of 
trimeter by the New Comedy, 

£ 

composition: the word cvvOects 
(which corresponds to ‘‘ composi- 
tion”’ in its stricter sense) occurs 
very frequently in the treatise: 
4, 8, 9, 11, 30, 31, 38, 40, 48, 45, 
48, 49, 58, 68, 74, 92, 117, 121, 179, 
180, 186, 189, 204, 221, 237, 239, 
241, 246, 248, 299, 301, 303 

conjunctions (connectives), their 
multiplication is an effective aid 
to style, 54, 63 ; their absence may 
cause obscurity, 192 

correctness of style, 41, 53, 222, 274 

Craterus, one of Alexander’s 
generals, rebuked by Demetrius 
Phalereus “‘in a figure,” 289 

Crates, 170, 259 

Ctesias, 212-216 

cupping-glass, a riddling descrip- 
tion of, 102 

Cyclops, the grim pleasantry of his 
unexpected guest-gift, 130, 152, 
262 

Cynics: the ‘‘Cynic manner” is dis- 
tinguished by its mordant wit, 
259-261 


Demades, his highly figurative 
sayings, 282-286 

Demetrius of Phalerum, mentioned 
by name in 289; for the date and 
authorship of the treatise see 
the Introduction 

Demosthenes, mentioned or quoted 
in the following sections : 10, 11, 
20, 31, 80, 245, 246, 248, 250, 253, 
263, 268-278, 277-280, 299; it is to 
be noticed that most of the 
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references to Demosthenes occur 
in the later sections, those which 
deal with Sevérns; for references 
He the passages quoted see Index 


dialogue: resemblance and differ- 
ence between a dialogue and a 
letter, 223, 224 

Dicaearchus, 182 

Diogenes, 260, 261 

Dionysius the Younger, 8, 9, 99, 
100, 102, 290; the proverb 
“Dionysius at Corinth” clearly 
refers to the younger Dionysius, 
and so probably does the threat 
addressed to the Locrians ; in 292 
also he may be meant rather 
than his father 

diphthongs: the concurrence of 
diphthongs produces elevation, 
73, but should be avoided in 
the plain style, 207 

dithyrambic compounds, to be 
avoided, 91, 116. Cf. 143 

Doric dialect, its broad sounds, 177 

double compounds, to be avoided, 
93 


Egypt: the priests in Egypt employ 
the seven vowels in their hymns 
to the gods, 71 

elegant style, 128-189 

“‘elephanteer” (éAehavticrys), a 
word coined by Aristotle, 97 

elevated style, 36-127 

enthymeme: the distinction be- 
tween the enthymeme and the 
period, 30-33 

epanalepsis, 196 

epanaphora, 61, 268 

Epicharmus, 24. Cf. Index II. 

epimone, defined, and effect on 
style described, 280 

epiphonema, defined and 
trated, 106-111 

epistolary style: relation between 
letter and dialogue; the letter 
as a revelation of character; the 
length, structure, topics of a 
letter, 223-235 

epithets, their use and abuse, 85, 


illus- 


euphemism, defined, and illustrated 


4.96 


from the incident of the golden 
Victories, 281. Cf. Quintil. ix. 
2, 92. 

euphony, practice of Isocrates de- 
scribed and a middle course 
advised, 68; common parlance, 
69; poetical forms, 70; priests 
in Egypt, 71; Attic writers, 175 

Euripides, the opportunities he 
affords to the actor who takes 
the part of Ion in his play of 
that name, 195 - 

expletives, the employment of 
expletive particles, 55-58 


Fables, sometimes form an attract- 
ive element in writing, 157, 158 
figures, must not be used in excess, 
67; peculiar figures should be 
avoided in the plain style, 208 ; 
figures will contribute to force, 
268-271, 280, 281 

forcible style, 240-304 

frigidity of style, how caused, 114- 
121 


Gelo, described as a father and 
educator of Sicily, 292 

‘‘genitive absolute,” used for the 
sake of variety, 65 

Gorgias, his periods and antitheses, 
12, 15, 29 

graces (or ornaments)of style : com- 
pression, arrangement, figures, 
etc., contribute to grace of style, 
136-156 

grand style: 
Elevated 

griphus, i.e. incoherent language, 
153 


see references s.v. 


Hecataeus, example of detached 
clauses from, 12. Cf. 2 

Heracleitus, chief reason of his 
obscurity, 192 

Herodotus, 12, 17, 37, 112, 181, ete. 
Cf. Index II. 

‘‘heroic,” as a metrical term, 5, 42: 

Hesiod, possibly referred to in 
122 

hexameter: the hexameter, as the 
longest of Greek poetical 
measures, is suited to heroic 
themes, 4, 5 
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Hiatus, 68, 70, 72, 78, 74, 174, 299, 
801 


Hiero, mentioned, together with 
Gelo, in 292 

Hippocrates, quoted to show the 
drawbacks of a jerky style, 4, 
238 

Hipponax: how and why Hipponax 
invented the choliambic metre, 
301: Cf. 182 

history and poetry, 215 

Homer, quoted throughout the 
treatise, and more frequently 
than any other writer. Cf. Index 
I 


homoeoteleuta, their character and 
their dangers, 26-28 

humour: some of the examples in 
128 ff. and 170 ff. may perhaps be 
classified under this head 

hypallage, 60: av@uTadhAayy 

hyperbole, may be employed, in 
comedy and elsewhere, as an orna- 
ment of style, 161, 162; but 
there is danger of abuse, 124 ff. 


Iambus: the iambic measure re- 
sembles ordinary conversation, 
and many people talk iambics 
without knowing it, 43 

imagery: poetical imagery to be 
avoided in prose, 89, 90; in the 
forcible style especially, 274 

interrogation : to put a (rhetorical) 
question to an audience in sucha 
way that it admits of only one 
answer is more effective than 
a direct assertion, 279 

Ion: the young [on in the play of 
Euripides, 195 

irony, an excellent example from 
the Phaedo, 288 

isocolon, equality of syllables in 
alternate members, 25 

Isocrates, his periodic writing, 12; 
the avoidance of hiatus by him 
and his followers, 68, 299. Cf. 
Quintilian’s estimate of Isocrates 
(inst. Or. x. 1. 79), concluding 
with the words ‘‘in compositione 
adeo diligens ut cura eius re- 
prehendatur.” See also 26, 29, 
and Index II. 


2K 


| Nicias : 


Jests contrary to expectation, 152 
() mapa Thy mpocdokiayv xapts) 


Lacedaemonians, their love of 
brevity in speech illustrated and 
its vigorous effect indicated,’7, 8, 
241, 242 

laticlave, supposed allusion to, 108 

laudando praecipere, this maxim 
anticipated, 295 

lawgiver (vopo@érys), cited as a 
model of a compound word, 91 

letter-writing, see Epistolary style 

lucidity, see Clearness 

Lysias, the exemplar of the plain 
style, 190; his wit and sarcasm, 
128, 262. Cf. Index II. 


Maxims, their nature and use, 9, 
110, 170 

“member” (k@Aov): definition from 
Aristotle and Archedemus, 34 ; 
origin and use, 1-7 

Menander, his ‘‘ Woman of Mes- 
senia,” 153; why he was popular 
with the actor, 194, 195 

metaphor, contributes to elevation 
of style, when used with dis- 
crimination, 78 ; convertible and 
non-convertible metaphors, 78, 
79; the expansion of metaphor 
into simile, 80, 89; so-called 
“active,” or ‘* vivid,” metaphors, 
81; effective and ineffective use 
of metaphor, 82, 83, 84; meta- 
phors safeguarded, 85; usage the 
true guide, 86, 87 ; frigidity caused 
by misuse of metaphors, 116 

“mirth amid tears,” the rueful 
laughter caused by over-elaborate 
style, 28 

music: kinds of words distinguished 
by musicians, 176; verbal music, 
69-72, 174, 184, 185 

mysteries, their allegorical (sym- 
bolical, figurative) character, 101 


Naiveté, characteristic of old- 
fashioned style, 244 

natural expression, its effective- 
ness, 27, 28, 216, 300 

the painter Nicias on the 

importance of a right choice of 

subject, 76 
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Nireus: Homer, by employing 
figures, exalts Nireus, 61, 62 


Obscurity : paradoxical, but true, 
that obscurity sometimes contri- 
butes to force, 254 

onomatopoesic words, defined, 94; 
add to vividness, 220 


Paeon: the two kinds of paeon and 
their use in elevated discourse, 
38-41 

parallelism of clauses, 23, 250 

parody, an instance, 150; also 259 
(cf. 118) 

particles, their use and abuse, 55- 
58; a happy negligence in their 
use, 53 

passion, should be characterized by 
simplicity and naturalness, 28 

period, definition and description, 
10 ff; number and length of 
members in a period, 16-18; 
simple and composite periods, 17, 
18; the narrative, conversational, 
and rhetorical] period, 19-21 ; anti- 
thetic periods, 22-24 ; excessive 
use of periods, 12, 303 ; judicious 
combination of periodic and run- 
ning styles, 15; contrast between 
the two styles, 244 

Peripatetics, referred to as writers 
possessing common character- 
istics of prose style, 181 

personification, examples in 265, 
266, 285 

Pheidias, the characteristics of his 
sculpture, 14 

Philemon, his style contrasted with 
that of Menander, 193 

Philip of Macedon, why he could 
not bear to hear the Cyclops men- 
tioned, 293; and Hermeias, 293 

Philistus, cause of his obscurity, 198 

“phrase” (kéupa): definition, 10; 
phrases,\rather than members, 
conduce to force of style, 241; 
but they may also cause aridity, 
238 

plain style, 199-239 

Plato: references to Plato will be 
found in the sections enumerated 
in Index II., and also in 37, 80, 
181, 228, 234, 297 
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poetry, rarely written in measures 
of greater length than six feet, 
4; poetic diction in prose must 
be used with discretion, 112, 
113 

Polycrates, a rhetorician mentioned 
in 120 

praetermission, a figure which 
makes a show of passing over 
points which are really stated, 
263 

Praxiphanes, on the use of par- 
ticles, 57 

proverbs, 232, etc. Cf. 
edition, pp. 259-262 


larger 


Recantation, as a rhetorical figure, 
148 

redundancy, illustrated in 58 

repetition, words repeated for 
effect, 61, 62, 211-214, 267; or 
for clearness, 196, 197 

reticence, see under Aposiopesis 

rhythm: points of rhythm are 
raised in 5, 6, 42, 48, 117, 183, 
184, 301, and passim 

riddle: language may become a 
riddle, 102 

“risky”: the word kuvduvedys is 
used of daring experiments in 
the use of language, as in 80. Cf. 
also 19, 27, ete. 


Sappho, ef. Index II. and 132, 166, 
167 


Satyric drama, mentioned in 169 

Scythians: the words amd Sxvdev 
pyovs were used proverbially fcr 
discours « la scythe, Gothic blunt- 
ness, 216, 297 

“shake,” as a musical term, 74 

simile, expanded metaphor, 80, 89 

Socrates: the Socratic Dialogues, 
their method and their success, 
297, 298; Socrates’ imprisonment, 
288 

Sophocles : a bombastic line attri- 
buted to Sophocles, 114 

Sophron, see references in Index 
II. together with sections 128, 
153 

Sotades: the character of the 
Sotadean measures, 189 

sounds: effects produced by the 
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use of harsh or sweet sounds, 48, 
49, 69, 70, 105, 219, 255 

Stesichorus, a proverbial expres- 
sion ascribed by Aristotle to 
Stesichorus, 99, 248 

style: see the references under 
Elevated, Hlegant, Forcible, 
Plain, Arid, Epistolary, etc., 
as well as the Introduction 
passim ; among the many antici- 
pations of what are sometimes 
supposed to be modern views of 
style may be mentioned: (a) 
distinction of style shown (ac- 
cording to Theophrastus) as 
much in what is omitted as in 
what is said, 222; (b) ‘‘Le style 
est homme méme”: this espe- 
aay true of the epistolary style, 
22 

syllables : impressive effect of long 
syllables at the beginning and 
the end of a member, 39 

syllogism: the enthymeme distin- 
guished from the syllogism, 32 

symbolical language, see under 
Allegory 

symmetry, its use and abuse, 25, 
9 


29, 


synaloepha, the fusion of vowels, 
70 


Taste: want of taste, how shown, 
67, 171 

Telauges, title of a dialogue of 
Aeschines Socraticus, 291. Cf. 
170 

Teleboas : Xenophon, in speaking 
of the small river Teleboas, suits 
his language to the theme, 6, 
121 

tense: the use of the past tense may 
contribute to vividness, 214 

Theodorus: Theodorus of Gadara 
probably meant in 237 

Theognis: the use by Theognis of 
the expression ‘‘stringless lyre” 
for a bow, 85. Cy. Index II. 

Theophrastus, see the references 
given in Index IT. 

Theopompus, cf. Index II., and see 
also 75, 240, 250 

Thucydides, see Index II., and also 
40, 49, 181, 228; stress is laid on 


the ruggedness of Thucydides 
in 48 and elsewhere 

tragedy: a ‘‘sportive tragedy” 
almost a contradiction in terms, 
169 

types of style: see under Style; 
in one and the same writer the 
elevated, elegant, and forcible 
styles may exist side by side, 
but the elevated and the plain 
types are mutually exclusive, 37 

tyrants, various references to, 237, 
289-294 


Usage, as the sovereign arbiter, 
86, 91 


Vaulted roof: the members of a 
period compared to the stones 
which support a vaulted roof, 13 

verse: metrical cadences to be used 
with caution in prose, 118, 180- 
185; prose has its ‘‘members,” 
corresponding to the measures of 
verse, 1 

vividness: this quality described 
and illustrated in connexion with 
the plain style of which it is an 
essential element, 208-226 

vowels: long vowels render style 
impressive, 39; concurrence of 
vowels contributes to elevation 
of style, 68-73, but must be 
avoided in the plain style, 207 


Wit, 128, 130, 168, 170, 172, 177, etc. 

words: order of words in the 
elevated and the plain styles, 50- 
58, 199-201; rugged words may 
produce elevation, 49, 105; com- 
pound words can be used effect- 
ively in the elevated and the 
forcible styles, 91, 92, 275, but 
should be avoided in the plain 
style, 191; formation of new 
words, 94-98; dithyrambic com- 
pounds cause frigidity, 116; 
kinds of words distinguished 
by musicians, 176; picturesque 
words, 276 


Xenophon,see the references inIndex 
II., and also 37, 80, 155, 181, 296 
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Il, INDEX OF AUTHORS AND PASSAGES 
QUOTED IN THE DE ELOCUTIONE 


The thick numerals refer to the sections in which the quotations are found 


Aeschines (the Orator), Ctes. 133, 
267; 202, 268 

Aeschines Socraticus, Frag., 205 

Alcaeus, Frag. 39, 142 

Alcidamas, Frag., 116 

Anaecreon, Frag. 62, 5 

Antiphon, Frag. 50, 53 

Antisthenes, Prag. 67, 249 

Archedemus, Frag., 34 

Archilochus, Frag. 89, 5; 94, 5 

Aristophanes, Ach. 86, 161; Nub. 
149, 179, 152; 401, 150 

Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 8, 38; iii. 9, 11, 
34; iii. 11, 81. Hist. Anim. ii., 
90s ix, Abt Hragg. 71,28 57609, 
233; 615, 225; 618, 97, 144, 164; 
619, 29, 154; 620, 230 


Cleitarchus, Frag., 304 
Cleobulina, Frag. 1, 102 

Crates, Frag. 7, 259 

Ctesias, Fragg. 20, 21, 213 ; 36, 216 


Demades, Fragg., 283, 284, 285 

Demetrius Phalereus, Frag. 7, 289 

Demosthenes, Avristocr. 99, 31, 248. 
De Corns 200. WS aoe se ly ats 
136, 80, 272; 179, 270; 188, 273; 
265, 250. De Falsa Leg. 421, 277; 
424, 280; 442, 269. Lept. init., 
10, 11, 20, 245, 246. Philipp. 
iii. 26, 263 

Dicaearchus, Frag. 33, 182 

Epicharmus, Frag. 147, 24 

Euripides, Jon 161, 1853; Meleag. 
Srag., 58 
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Hecataeus, Frag. 382, 2, 12 

Herodotus, i. 1 init., 17, 44; i. 203, 
66 

Hesiod, Op. et D. 40, 122 

Hippocrates, Aphorism. i. 1, 4, 238 

Homer, Iliad ii. 497, 54, 257; ii. 
671, 61; iv. 126, 81; iv. 443, 124; 
Vite 52-0200 six O02 alin UXO: 
255 6x2 436 Se 4 el el melas 
xii. 208, 255; xiii. 339, 825 xiii. 
798, 64, 81; xiv. 433, 56; xvi. 
161, 94, 220; xvi. 358, 48, 105; 
ex, 218) 79/5 xxi. TOG xa ons 
209 ; xxi. 388, 83; xxii. 133, 189; 
XX. V6, 92195) xxi ei5e bi, 
xxiii. 379, 210. Odyssey iii. 278, 
150i) Ve 2085-573 avin LOD; 129) ee 
190, 52; ix. 289, 219; ix. 369, 
130; 152, 262; ix. 394, $45 xi. 
595, 12.5 Xlly 185) GON xvi) 220 BOs 
KEK. LOT exe Oe ies aie 
SMES GIR BIS Soak BOX Cal 


Tsoerates, Enc. Hel. 17, 23. Panegyr. 
IPAS Gish, P42 


Lyric, Frage. Adesp. 126, 143; 128, 
91, 262; Bergk p. 742, 151 

Lysias, De morte Eratosth. 9, 190; 
Fragg. 5, 128 ; 275, 128, 262 


Menander, Frag. 230, 194 


Plato, Huthyd. 271 a, 226. Menez. 
246 D, 266. Phaed. 59 ©, 288. 
Phaedr, 246 §, 56. Politicus 269 c, 
Be Protags 32) Aye 21S, eeReps 1. 
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init., 21, 205 ; iii. 399 p, 185; iii. 48; ii. 102, 45, 202, 206; iv. 12, 

411 a, B, 51, 183, 184. Hpist. 7, GOV GAIL Se ivi ly te 

290 

Xenophon, Anabd. i. 1 init., 3, 19; 

Sappho, Fragg. 91, 148; 92, 146; Tee 2 LLG Is Onan LOO salaowee, 

94, 106; 95, 141; 109, 140; 122, 93; i. 8, 10, 104; i. 8, 18, 845 i. 

162); 1235, 127, 162 S20selOo ee Iie Sie vera: 
Sophocles, J'riptol. frag., 114 3) Ged ae Delt SOS avin ly ails, 
Sophron, Fragy. 24, 151; 32, 147; 131 svi 38; 15 i. 1553) Cynop. i. 

Celaleeo oe Loss 68.5156) 108; 4,21, 89; 274.5. xi. 2; 15, 134 


12739110; 156 
Sotades, Frag., 189 Sa 


Theognis, Frag., 85 Scriptores Incerti, 17, 18, 26, 42, 63, 

Theophrastus, Fragg. (7. A€Eews), 70, 89, 91, 115, 116, 117, 121, 126, 
41, 114, 173, 222 138, 144, 145, 149, 151, 158, 161, 

Theopompus, Frag. 249, 27, 247 171, 172, 187, 188, 196, 207, 211, 

Thucydides, i. 1 init., 44; i. 5, 25; 217, 236, 237, 238, 239, 257, 258, 
Wold, 2p 199s 1. 48,32 7 iL. 49; 265, 281, 296, 302, 303 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON DEMETRIUS, § 172 
Contributed by D’Arcy W. Thompson. 


KkAnwatis Aiyumwrta. The allusion is obscure and the identification 
of the plant uncertain. Clematis aegyptia of Pliny (N.H. xxiv. 141), the 
kdAnuatis of Dioscorides (iv. 7), is a low-growing Periwinkle, V. herbacea, 
for which, however, Black Bryony is substituted in the great illustrated 
Vienna Codex; another Clematis (Plin. xxiv. 84, Diose. iv. 180) is our 
common Traveller’s Joy, the a@payévy of Theophrastus. Not one of 
these three suggests a tall and swarthy man. We are no better off if 
we translate (with R. D. Hicks, Diog. Laer. vii. 1. 2), ‘‘ Egyptian vine- 
branch” ; for to begin with, the phrase ‘‘ Hgyptian Clematis ” is manifestly 
technical; secondly, there were many sorts of vine in Egypt, not one in 
particular; and lastly, so far as we know, not one of them was more than 
commonly dark or tall. 
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